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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   HOT  TROD. 

"  He's  ta'en  her  by  the  milk-white  hand, 

And  by  the  grass-green  sleeve. 
He's  mounted  her  high  behind  himsel', 
At  her  kinsmen  spear'd  na  leave." 

Catherine  Janfarie. 

"  BRING  out  the  hounds,  Nicol,"  shouted  Sir  Hugh  Janfarie. 
the  Knight  of  Johnstone  Tower,  to  his  second  son ;  and 
then  to  one  of  his  men  :  "  You  fetch  me  a  burning  sod.  It 
shall  be  a  Hot  Trod,  and  by  the  Sacred  Mother  a  hotter 
trod  than  has  been  known  on  the  Border  this  while." 

He  mounted  his  horse  and  took  his  place  at  the  head  of 
his  men ;  a  leash  of  hounds  was  brought  from  the  kennel, 
and  the  party  started  at  a  round  pace. 

Nicol  rode  in  advance,  carrying  a  burning  turf  on  the 
point  of  a  spear,  to  denote  to  all  men  that  they  had  de- 
clared hue  and  cry  against  a  marauder,  and  that  they  were 
in  hot  pursuit.  The  fiery  symbol  of  their  purpose,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  Marches,  protected  them  from  inter- 
ruption so  long  as  they  molested  none  save  the  enemy  they 
pursued.  The  same  law  doomed  to  death  any  who  might 
attempt  to  bar  the  way  of  those  who,  with  proper  reason, 
were  following  the  track  of  an  offender. 

Katherine  Janfarie,  Sir  Hugh's  only  daughter,  and 
Sir  Bertrand  Gordon,  the  Laird  of  Lamington,  were  the 
offenders,  and  the  objects  of  this  fierce  pursuit. 
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Sir  Hugh  had  that  day  forced  his  daughter  into  marriage 
with  Sir  Robert  Cochrane,  the  chief  favourite  of  the  king, 
James  III. ;  Katherine  had  wept,  implored,  defied — refused 
even  in  presence  of  the  priest  to  accept  the  man  chosen  by 
her  parents  as  her  husband — but  all  without  avail.  The 
ceremony  proceeded,  and  she  was  declared  to  be  duly 
wedded  to  Cochrane.  Kinsmen  and  retainers  were  hos 
pitably  entertained ;  bonfires  were  prepared,  and  sports 
went  forward  just  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  happiest 
matches  ever  known  on  the  Border. 

A  marauding  expedition  of  Sir  Hugh  and  his  two  sons 
— Richard,  the  master  of  Johnstone,  and  Nicol — had  drawn 
down  upon  them  the  wrath  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  then  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Marches.  He  had  seized  the  greater  part 
of  their  holdings,  threatened  to  lay  waste  their  home,  and 
to  drive  them  from  the  land,  root  and  branch.  As  Albany 
was  then  in  high  favour  with  the  English  Court,  the 
Janfaries  could  not  hope  for  any  succour  from  that  quarter. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  they  might  have  calculated 
upon  such  succour.  Their  sole  hope  of  rescue  centred  in 
King  James,  and  he  could  only  be  reached  successfully 
through  his  favourite,  Cochrane.  Him  Sir  Hugh  sought, 
knowing  that  he  had  no  kindly  regard  for  the  king's 
brother,  Albany ;  and  whatever  might  have  been  the  nature 
of  their  interview,  the  result  was  that  Cochrane  pledged 
himself  to  restore  the  lands  of  Sir  Hugh,  and  to  protect 
him  from  Albany's  vengeance.  He  fulfilled  his  pledge  to 
the  letter. 

That  was  the  service  he  had  rendered  the  family,  and 
the  price  was  the  hand  of  Katherine  Janfarie. 

To  those  who  knew  Cochrane,  the  price  seemed  a  poor 
one  for  so  much  service;  but  none  doubted  that  he  had 
good  reasons  for  making  such  a  bargain,  and  for  insisting 
upon  its  fulfilment  in  despite  of  the  objections  the  lady 
raised.  He  had  reasons,  and  potent  ones.  His  influence 
over  the  king  seemed  to  increase  daily  ;  but,  in  proportion, 
the  hate  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  noblemen 
whose  places  he  usurped  at  Court,  and  by  the  people  whose 
rights  he  trampled  upon,  also  increased.  On  this  account 
he  sought  alliance  with  some  family,  at  whose  command 
a  sufficiently  considerable  force  could  be  brought  into  the 
£eld  to  serve  in  a  degree  as  a  protection  against  his  enemies. 
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There  were  other  reasons  for  his  present  course,  but  they 
were  known  only  to  himself  ;  and  he  kept  his  own  counsel. 

The  rejoicings  were  at  their  height,  when  Sir  Bertrand 
Gordon  made  his  way  secretly  into  the  tower.  The  un- 
happy bride,  who,  with  despairing  hope,  had  looked  for  his 
coming,  met  her  lover.  They  passed  unseen  to  the  court ; 
he  lifted  her  up  beside  him  on  his  horse,  Falcon,  and 
before  a  hand  could  be  raised  to  stay  them,  they  were 
through  the  gateway  and  beyond  reach. 

Then  ensued  wild  confusion,  exclamations  of  rage,  and 
threats  of  vengeance.  The  bridegroom  and  the  elder 
brother  Richard  were  the  first  mounted  and  in  pursuit. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  Sir  Hugh  had  raised  the  symbol 
of  the  hot-trod,  and,  with  fifty  picked  men,  his  kinsmen, 
Musgrave  and  Fenwick,  by  his  side,  and  sure-scented 
hounds  to  guide  them,  followed  in  the  track  of  the  lovers. 

The  darkening  gloaming  favoured  the  fugitives  as  they 
were  borne  along  by  the  swift- footed  horse.  Falcon  proved 
himself  worthy  of  his  name,  and  every  encouraging  sound 
of  his  master's  voice  seemed  to  inspire  him  with  new 
strength  ;  he  seemed  to  have  almost  a  human  sense  of  the 
perilous  venture  in  which  he  played  so  prominent  a  part. 

The  horse  dashed  through  the  shadows  which  seemed 
like  giant  forms  reaching  towards  him  to  bar  the  way,  and 
which  were  baffled  by  his  speed.  Now  the  black  irregular 
line  of  the  Annan  water  came  in  view ;  and  as  Falcon  ap- 
proached the  ford  in  the  direction  of  which  he  had  been 
guided,  it  became  evident  that  his  strength  was  failing. 
He  had  been  ridden  far  and  fast  that  day  to  reach  John- 
stone  Tower,  and  now  the  unusual  strain  that  had  been 
put  upon  his  power  began  to  tell. 

This  Lamington  would  fain  have  concealed  from  his 
companion,  but  she  was  quick  to  observe  how  much  more 
frequently  he  required  to  speak,  urging  the  jaded  animal 
forward.  When  they  had  forded  the  Annan,  voice  and 
spur  prompted  Falcon  into  a  gallop,  but  the  effort  he  made 
was  apparent.  His  pace  was  slower,  he  snorted  heavily  at 
every  bound,  and  those  grim  shadows  of  surrounding  objects 
seemed  to  stoop  closer  and  longer  over  him. 

"  If  he  should  fail  us  now,"  she  said,  raising  her  pale 
face,  "  they  will  overtake  us  and  they  will  kill  you." 

"  Have  no  fear.     Falcon  will  hold  out  until  we  reach 
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Dumfries,  and  there  I  hope  to  find  a  friend  waiting  with 
fresh  horses  to  carry  us  in  safety  to  our  journey's  end." 

"  Safety,"  she  echoed,  doubtingly.  "  Ah,  Bertrand, 
where  in  all  Scotland  shall  we  find  that  now  ?  We  have 
made  relentless  enemies  of  my  father  and  my  brothers,  and 
there  is  no  resting-place  to  which  they  will  not  follow  us." 

"I  do  not  fear  that,  either ;  for,  give  me  only  a  few 
days,  and  I  will  satisfy  them  that  I  have  rescued  you  from 
the  hands  of  a  villain — one  so  foul  at  heart  that,  knowing 
him,  no  man  would  stir  a  step  in  his  cause." 

"  You  will  never  satisfy  them  of  that." 

"Well,  if  the  worst  happen,  we  can  defend  ourselves." 

She  started  suddenly,  straining  her  eyes  into  the  gloom 
behind. 

"  Did  you  hear  ?  "  she  cried. 

"  I  heard  nothing  but  the  wind." 

"  It  was  like  the  baying  of  a  hound." 

"That  might  have  been,  and  yet  give  us  no  cause  for 
trouble.  But  it  is  your  fancy  that  plays  tricks  with  you. 
Come,  Falcon,  lad,  complete  the  work  you  have  begun  so  well. 
On,  lad,  on ;  there  is  only  a  little  space  to  cover  now." 

Katherine  was  silenced,  but  not  satisfied. 

The  horse  responded  to  the  new  command  with  a 
mighty  effort;  but  his  speed  soon  relaxed  again,  to  be 
again  quickened  by  voice  and  spur. 

The  constant  effort  to  sustain  the  horse  became  almost 
as  fatiguing  to  the  rider  as  the  exertion  it  produced  was  to 
the  animal.  A  fair  speed,  however,  was  maintained ;  and 
at  length,  as  they  neared  Dumfries,  the  towers  of  Grey 
Friars  and  St.  Michael  loomed  up  darkly  against  the 
lowering  sky. 

Then  Bertrand  permitted  Falcon  to  slacken  pace,  and 
enter  the  town  at  a  jaded  walk.  The  douce  burgesses, 
who  in  those  days  [observed  the  simple  rule  of  bedding 
soon  after  sunset  and  rising  with  the  lark,  had,  for  the 
most  part,  retired  to  rest,  and  were  undisturbed  by  the 
ring  of  the  horse's  slow  steps.  There  were,  however, 
gleams  of  light  in  a  few  windows  where  a  late  feast  or 
sickness  caused  some  of  the  folk  to  make  a  breach  in  the 
rule.  A  pale  sickly  light  illumed  several  of  the  windows 
of  the  monastery  of  Grey  Friars— in  the  chapel  of  which 
Comyn  was  slain  by  Bruce  and  his  followers.  The  black 
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outline  of  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Maxwells  rose  protect- 
irigly  above  the  sleeping  town,  and  the  lights  gleaming 
through  the  portholes  of  the  guard-house  indicated  that 
watch  and  ward  were  observed. 

The  better  to  avoid  the  curious  gaze  of  any  loiterer, 
Lamington  passed  down  by  the  warder's  dyke  towards  the 
Nith.  On  reaching  the  margin  of  the  broad  waste  called 
the  Sands,  which  were  at  high  tide  covered  with  water, 
and  at  the  ebb  left  bare  and  yellow,  he  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  bridge  of  Devorgilla. 

Almost  opposite  to  the  bridge,  and  distant  from  it  not 
more  than  two  hundred  yards,  was  a  square,  white  house, 
of  two  storeys  in  height,  and  roofed  with  thick,  brown 
thatch.  It  had  a  squat,  comfortable  look  in  daylight,  and 
stood  in  the  midst  of  a  cluster  of  small  houses.  It  had 
three  entrance  doors,  one  giving  to  the  High  Street,  the 
second,  an  equally  important  one,  giving  to  the  bridge  ; 
and  the  third,  at  the  side,  was  used  only  for  communica- 
tion with  the  stables.  This  was  the  principal  hostelry  of 
the  town,  and  was  called  the  Royal  Hunt,  on  account 
of  its  having  been  the  resting-place  of  the  king's  party  on 
the  way  to  the  royal  forest  of  Kells.  Matthew  Hislop  was 
the  vintner,  and  he  was  soon  brought  to  the  door  by  the 
loud  summons  of  Lamington,  although  the  house  had  been 
closed  for  the  night. 

The  vintner  was  a  stout  fellow  of  middle  age,  who 
before  he  had  settled  down  to  his  present  occupation  had 
proved  the  strength  of  his  limbs  in  many  a  Border  wres- 
tling bout,  and  in  not  a  few  fights  of  a  more  questionable 
character. 

He  stared  in  some  astonishment  at  the  appearance 
of  the  cavalier  and  the  lady  with  one  horse.  The  worn-out 
appearance  of  the  latter,  its  hide  covered  with  foam  and 
bespattered  with  mud,  were  suggestive  of  a  ride  that  had 
not  been  altogether  one  of  pleasure.  Whatever  suspicions 
might  have  been  aroused  in  his  mind,  he  was  not  permitted 
to  express  them,  even  if  he  had  intended  to  do  so. 

Bertrand  hastily  inquired  if  he  had  any  guest  waiting 
for  a  friend. 

"  Was  there  any  sign  ?  "  queried  the  vintner,  cautiously. 

"Yes,  the  man's  belt  is  buckled  with  a  boar's  head 
such  as  this." 
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Opening  his  cloak  the  knight  displayed  the  silver 
buckle  of  his  own  sword-belt,  which  was  formed  like  a 
boar's  head. 

"It's  the  Gordon,"  muttered  Hislop,  recognizing  the 
badge  of  the  family ;  "  na,  the  chiel  ye  want  is  no  here." 

Lamington  gave  vent  to  an  exclamation  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  then,  hastily :  "  Show  me  your  best  chamber, 
and  get  the  horse  taken  to  the  stable.  There  are  twenty 
crowns  for  you  if  you  serve  me  faithfully  to-night." 

This  promise  infused  sudden  alacrity  into  the  move- 
ments of  the  host ;  and  whilst  he  conducted  his  guests  to 
his  principal  chamber  upstairs,  an  ostler  took  the  horse 
round  to  the  stable. 

The  vintner,  promptly  obeying  the  orders  he  had 
received,  spread  the  table  with  the  best  repast  his  larder 
could  supply  at  the  moment ;  and  whilst  he  was  thus 
occupied,  Lamington  questioned  him  as  to  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  a  couple  of  good  horses. 

"  There's  no  a  brute  in  the  stable  that  could  travel  five 
miles  the  night,"  was  the  disappointing  answer. 

"  Can  you  not  borrow  from  some  of  your  neighbours  ?  " 

"  No — at  any  rate,  I  cannot  think  o'  ane  that  could 
oblige  ye,  for  the  morn's  fair-day  at  Lockerbie,  and  a'  the 
horse  and  cattle  that's  worth  a  straw  are  awa'  there." 

"We  must  wait,  then,  for  Will's  arrival,  or  we  must 
start  again  after  Falcon  has  had  a  rest,"  was  the  dis- 
agreeable conclusion  which  the  knight  was  compelled  to 
accept. 

Hislop  was  retiring,  when  he  was  stayed  by  Lamington 
touching  his  arm. 

"  See  you,  master  vintner,  should  ill  luck  bring  you 
other  guests  to-night,  than  the  man  we  are  looking  for, 
give  us  timely  warning ;  and  take  heed  that  they  know 
nothing  of  our  presence  here.  Be  faithful,  and  the  twenty 
crowns  may  be  doubled." 

"I  ken  what's  what,"  nodded  the  vintner  discreetly, 
"  and  I  gie  you  my  word  that  nae  harm  shall  come  to  ye 
or  the  bonnie  lady  in  my  house." 

"  Enough,  see  you  to  the  comfort  of  my  horse  ;  we  may 
have  to  depend  on  his  speed  again." 

The  door  closed  upon  Hislop,  and  Gordon  turned  to  the 
lady. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

FORESHADOWS. 

"  Say,  should  we  scorn  joy's  transient  beams 
Because  to-morrow  storms  may  lour  ?  " 

Qlenfinlas. 

THE  room  was  long  and  narrow,  with  two  windows  opening 
to  the  high  street.  It  was  lit  by  a  cresset  hanging  from 
the  low  roof  by  an  iron  chain.  The  light  scattered  the 
darkness  from  the  centre  of  the  chamber,  bat  permitted  it 
to  form  in  dark  shadows  in  the  corners,  and  to  give  the 
larger  pieces  of  the  massive  furniture  a  gloomy  aspect. 
The  feeble  light,  the  big  shadows,  and  the  quietude  of  the 
night,  rendered  the  appearance  of  the  apartment  cold  and 
dismal. 

Lamington  was  surprised  to  see  Katherine  with  her  head 
bowed  on  the  table  and  her  hands  clasped  as  if  she  were  in 
pain.  Anxiously  he  raised  her  head  and  gazed  in  her  eyes, 
which  were  full  of  tears. 

"  Katherine,  do  you  fear  our  fate  so  much  that  all  your 
courage  has  forsaken  you  ?  " 

She  answered  him  low  and  tremulously. 

"  No,  Bertrand ;  I  do  not  fear  our  fate,  whatever  that 
may  be ;  but  I  fear  the  course  which  has  led  us  to  it." 

"  You  mean  that  you  are  calmer  now,  and  that  you 
regret  the  sacrifice  you  have  made  for  my  sake  ?  " 

"  Not  that ;  I  regret  nothing  that  is  done  for  your  sake, 
and  had  you  come  to  me  before  they  had  forced  me  to  the 
altar  I  would  have  been  happy  now,  and  could  have  met 
the  dangers  that  arise  at  every  step  with  a  firm  heart." 

"  Why  then  be  sad  ?  " 

She  glanced  round  the  room  shudderingly. 

"They  told  me  I  was  his  wife — and  Heaven  itself 
frowns  upon  the  woman  who  breaks  the  sacred  tie  of  wed- 
lock. He  has  the  right  to  claim  me,  to  drag  me  from  you, 
and  the  mighty  voice  of  the  Church  supports  his  claim. 
Whilst  he  lives  I  can  never  call  you  husband." 

"You  made  no  vow,"  he  cried  earnestly;  "you  were 
forced  to  the  altar ;  the  coward  priest,  who  was  unworthy 
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of  his  high  office,  performed  the  ceremony  in  terror  of  his 
own  wretched  life  ;  and  the  Church  will  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge snch  a  mockery  of  its  most  holy  rites." 

"If  that  be  so,  a  weary  burden  is  lifted  from  my 
heart." 

"  It  is  so,  as  you  shall  find  before  many  hours  are  past. 
I  carry  you  now  to  the  Abbot  Panther,  and  he  shall  protect 
you  until  the  Pope  himself  shall  have  annulled  every  claim 
that  Cochrane  might  have  upon  you.  A  few  weeks  will 
suffice  to  obtain  your  release,  and  until  then  regard  me  as 
your  friend — your  brother  who  devotes  his  life  to  your 
happiness." 

"  You  give  me  new  strength,  and  henceforth  you  shall 
find  me  as  fearless  and  unfaltering  as  yourself." 

He  pressed  her  hand  respectfully  to  his  lips. 

"  That  is  Katherine  Janfarie  who  is  speaking  now,  and 
not  the  timid  maiden  who  trembles  at  the  shadows  of  her 
own  fancy.  Remember,  there  must  be  no  more  doubts — no 
more  lingering  looks  cast  backward,  or  I  shall  doubt  your 
love." 

She  clasped  his  arms  spasmodically. 

"You  must  never  doubt  that,"  she  cried,  "for  it  would 
kill  me.  I  have  forsaken  all  the  world  for  you.  I  have 
staked  even  the  good  name,  which  is  my  highest  treasure  ; 
and  if  you  doubt  me  after  that,  there  is  nothing  more  to 
live  for." 

"  I  will  never  dobut,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  passionate  tone, 
"  until  you  yourself  shall  say  you  wish  you  had  not  loved 
me." 

"  When  you  prove  false,  my  misery  may  wring  from  me 
such  a  cry  as  that,  but  no  other  power  can  move  me  to  it." 

"  And  when  I  do  prove  false  you  shall  have  the  right 
to  spurn  me." 

Their  eyes  were  bright  with  confidence,  undimmed  by 
any  speck  of  dread  of  the  possible  terrors  the  future  might 
have  in  store. 

"  Come,"  he  said  presently,  with  a  happy  laugh,  "  I  see 
the  tears  are  gone  from  your  eyes,  which  tell  me  that  all 
doubt  has  vanished  from  your  mind.  Be  ever  so — look 
always  thus,  and  you  will  find  mo  always  at  your  feet — 
your  slave.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  as  much  your  slave  when 
wedded  years  have  passed,  with  all  their  petty  bickerings, 
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as  now,  when  we  are  looking  to  the  future  through  the 
bright  halo  of  hopeful  love." 

"  That  is  a  pledge,"  she  said,  affected  by  his  good 
humour,  and  the  grave  trouble  of  her  visage  disappeared 
in  a  smile. 

"  A  pledge  it  is,  and  you  shall  christen  it  with  me  in 
this  wine.  Come,  we  will  be  merry  while  we  have  this 
moment  to  rest,  and  I  will  describe  our  course  to  you." 

He  spoke  with  the  ease  of  one  unconscious  of  danger, 
and  with  the  gaiety  of  one  who  is  perfectly  happy.  This 
naturally  influenced  her,  and  before  many  minutes  had 
passed  she  was  almost  as  merry  as  if  there  were  no  peril 
near. 

"  First,  I  have  to  place  you  under  the  safe  keeping  of 
Abbot  Panther,"  he  proceeded  gaily ;  "  he  is  one  who  fears 
neither  king  nor  baron.  He  has  the  power,  and  I  believe 
he  has  the  will  to  serve  me.  I  journeyed  with  him  from 
France,  where  he  is  Abbot  of  Poitou ;  and  I  have  a  tryst 
with  him  at  Kells.  He  is  the  Pope's  Legate,  and  once 
under  his  protection  the  king  himself  will  hesitate  to  force 
your  inclination,  even  in  behoof  of  his  favourite,  Cochrane." 

"  But  the  king  will  visit  his  displeasure  with  him  on 
you." 

"  Most  like  he  will ;  but  there  is  a  way  by  which  I  hope 
to  overcome  it.  His  brothers,  Albany  and  Mar,  hold  me  in 
some  esteem — I  dare  swear  esteem  as  high  as  their  dislike 
for  Cochrane  is  deep.  With  their  aid  I  hope  to  satisfy 
our  royal  master  that  in  this  matter  I  have  done  nothing 
save  that  which  an  honourable  gentleman  must  have  done ; 
and  that  in  other  matters  I  have  served  him  best  when  he 
condemned  me  most — in  proving  the  falseness  of  the  knave 
who  is  now  chief  in  his  counsels." 

"  Take  heed,  Bertrand,  take  heed ;  it  is  a  dangerous 
path  you  seek  to  tread." 

"  The  more  honour  in  the  victory." 

"Ay,  but  in  this  the  odds  are  too  much  ngainst  you.  If 
it  were  in  the  field  of  battle  that  you  had  to  prove  yourself, 
I  would  buckle  on  your  sword,  and  watch  with  proud  eyes 
your  steps  to  victory — or  death  "  (trembling  a  little  at  that 
word).  "  I  have  no  fear  when  the  foeman  stands  declared 
before  you  in  the  light  of  day.  Then  I  would  pray  the 
Sacred  Mother  to  watch  over  you,  and  could  wait  the  issue 
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calmly.  But  in  this  course  you.  mark  out,  you  have  to  deal 
with  wolves  and  foxes  in  the  dark,  scarce  knowing  who  is 
your  friend  and  who  your  enemy.  It  is  not  the  sword  of  a 
gentleman  that  can  protect  you ;  you.  must  wield  the 
weapons  of  the  knaves  you  fight  against ;  cunning  must  be 
your  brand,  and  artifice  your  shield." 

"  Be  it  so ;  at  least  I  shall  use  them  honestly,  and  for  a 
worthy  purpose." 

"Why  use  them  at  all?" 

"  Because  there  is  no  other  way  to  justice." 

"  Then  why  seek  such  justice  ?  Why  not  be  content  in 
having  that  man's  claim  to  me  annulled,  and  in  taking  me 
to  your  home  ?  We  can  be  very  happy  there,  making  a 
world  of  our  own,  whilst  all  the  storms  and  miseries  of  am- 
bition and  intrigue  pass  by  us  unheeded." 

His  brow  became  clouded,  and  his  hands  clenched. 
Then  sadly — 

"  My  home,  Katherine — have  you  forgotten  ? — my  home- 
is  where  my  sword  or  wit  may  cleave  a  way  for  me.  The 
old  tower  stands  yonder  by  the  eerie  Loch  of  Var,  and  it 
will  give  us  shelter  from  the  wind  and  rain  when  the  need 
comes.  But  it  can  give  us  no  protection  from  the  spite  of 
men.  It  is  garrisoned  by  two  old  servitors  who  have  been 
faithful  to  our  house  in  its  misfortune  as  in  its  triumph,  and 
their  son — the  fellow  who  should  have  met  us  here.  They 
are  strong  enough  to  hold  it,  for  it  owns  nothing  that  is 
worth  any  man's  lifting.  The  lands  around  it,  which  once 
gave  its  owners  the  right  to  stand  abreast  with  the  fore- 
most of  the  country,  are  not  ours  now,  but  the  king's,  since 
my  father  was  falsely  charged  with  aiding  Douglas  in  slay- 
ing Maclellan  of  Bombie.  That  sentence  must  be  revoked ; 
those  lands  must  he  restored  to  me  before  I  cease  to  war 
with  whatever  weapons  my  need  may  demand." 

Katherine's  reply  was  interrupted  by  the  baying  of  a 
hound,  and  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  rising  above  the 
whistling  of  the  wind. 

Bertrand  sprang  to  the  casement,  and,  slightly  parting 
the  hangings,  peered  forth.  He  saw  two  horsemen  disap- 
pearing in  the  direction  of  the  stable. 

"  If  I  am  not  happily  mistaken,"  he  whispered  hurriedly, 
"it  is  your  brother  and  Cochrane  who  have  made  upon  us. 
We  must  try  Falcon  again." 
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Katherine  leaped  to  her  feet,  and  drew  close  over  her 
head  the  cloak  her  lover  had  placed  around  her.  She  had 
become  pale  at  the  announcement  of  the  puryuers'  arrival, 
but  she  was  firm  and  decisive  in  her  movements. 

The  door  suddenly  opened,  and  Hislop  entered  with 
much  confusion  in  his  manner. 

"  Your  horse  is  dead,  sir,"  he  said,  under  his  breath,  and 
closing  the  door  after  him. 

"  Dead  !  "  ejaculated  the  fugitives  together. 
"  Ay,  dead,  sir,  and  a  bonnie  beast  he  was  tae ;  but  ye 
hae  ridden  him  owre  sair.  He  wad  neither  take  bite  nor 
sup  when  we  got  him  into  the  stable;  he  just  drappit  doon 
pechan'  his  life  out,  and  he  died  just  as  I  was  wetting  his 
mou'  wi'  some  o'  the  best  Malmsey." 

"  Why  did  you  not  call  me  sooner  ?  "  said  Bertrand, 
angrily. 

"  I  didna  want  to  disturb  ye,  sir  ;  and  maybe  it  was  as 
weel,  for  there  are  twa  gentlemen  hae  just  ridden  into  the 
yard,  and  the  youngest  o'  them  saw  your  horse,  and  said  he 
would  swear  it  was  Lamington's.  By  that  he  ken'd  that  ye 
and  the  lady  were  in  the  house,  and  they're  seeking  ye  up 
and  down." 

"  Where  are  they  ?  " 

"  One  o'  them's  keeping  guard  in  the  lobby,  and  the 
ither's  turning  every  room  he's  come  tae  tapsalteerie.     But 
ye  just  unlock  yon  door  ahint  ye  wi'  the  key  ye  see  hanging 
on  it,  and  it  opens  on  a  stair  that'll  tak'  ye  doon  tae  the 
kitchen,  and  the  guidwife  will  try  to  slip  ye  oot,  while  I 
try  tae  get  that  chiel  tae  quit  the  lobby." 
"  Where  are  their  horses  ?  " 
"  In  the  stable-yard." 

Bertrand  seized  the  key  from  the  nail  on  which  it 
hung,  and  opened  the  narrow  door  which  gave  to  the 
private  staircase. 

Katherine  uttered  an  exclamation  of  amaze,  and  Bertrand 
drew  back  a  pace,  for  the  moment  the  door  was  opened 
they  were  confronted  by  Sir  Robert  Cochrane ! 

Searching  the  house,  Cochrane  had  discovered  the 
entrance  to  the  staircase  in  the  kitchen,  and  followed  it 
with  this  result. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE   BROKEN  SWORD. 

w  But  hark,  what  means  yon  faint  halloo  ? 
The  chase  is  up — but  they  shall  know 
The  stag  at  bay's  a  dangerous  foe." 

SCOTT. 

THERE  was  a  peculiarly  cold  smile  on  Cochrane's  sallow 
visage,  and  a  gratified  glitter  in  his  eyes,  as  he  noted  the 
effect  his  unexpected  appearance  created.  He  spoke  with 
a  tone  of  satiric  civility,  affecting  to  treat  the  whole 
transaction  as  only  a  jest  which  had  been  carried  a  little 
too  far. 

"  Yon  have  afforded  us  excellent  sport,  Master  Gordon," 
he  said,  showing  a  row  of  white  teeth,  through  which  the 
words  passed  hissingly,  "  and  you,  too,  mistress,  we  have 
to  thank  you  for  this  merry  game  of  hide-and-seek ; 
but  I  am  afraid,  the  hiders  being  found,  the  game  must 
end." 

"  Stand  aside,  sir,"  cried  Lamington,  fiercely ;  "  we  are 
in  no  mood  for  jests,  and  least  of  all  from  you." 

Cochrano  did  not  move,  and  he  addressed  himself 
directly  to  Katherine. 

"  Madam,  as  your  husband,  and  as  one  holding  some 
position  that  may  not  be  lightly  tarnished,  I  must  beg 
you  to  accompany  me  straight  to  your  home.  We  will 
forget  this  little  excursion  you  have  made,  somewhat 
against  my  will,  and  we  will  try  to  keep  all  knowledge 
of  it  from  those  who  might  judge  it  more  harshly  than  I 
wish  to  do." 

Her  face  crimsoned,  and  an  angry  light  shone  in  her 
eyes.  Contempt,  scorn,  and  defiance  were  in  her  look  as 
she  answered  him — 

"  The  title  yon  claim  was  obtained  by  force.  No  word 
or  look  of  mine  gave  assent  to  the  bond  which  you  hold 
over  me.  Foully  and  cruelly  it  was  thrust  upon  me,  and 
the  dear  Virgin  be  my  witness  now  that  I  renounce  it 
utterly — I  spurn  it  from  me,  and  no  power  on  earth  shall 
ever  make  me  yield  to  it." 
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The  cold  smile — crnel  and  satanic  almost  in  expression — 
became  more  marked  on  Cochrane's  face. 

"You  are  my  wife,  madam,  despite  your  brave  re- 
nunciation of  my  title  to  call  you  so.  But,  however  strong 
you  may  feel  in  your  determination  now,  I  doubt  not  that 
in  time  you  will  learn  wisdom  and  forswear  this  girlish 
passion — ay,  and  regret  it  too." 

He  spoke  with  irritating  coolness  and  confidence. 

She  would  have  answered  again,  but  Gordon  prevented 
her. 

"  Hush,  Katherine  !  have  no  more  words  with  him. 
This  fellow  understands  no  argument  of  goodness  or 
justice;  but  there  is  one  law  he  understands — that  of 
necessity — and  we  must  put  him  to  it." 

Whilst  he  had  been  speaking,  Cochrane,  though  watch- 
ing him  closely,  had  bent  his  head  as  if  listening  for  the 
sound  of  some  one  coming,  and  he  was  apparently  satisfied 
with  the  result. 

"  You  are  a  valiant  gentleman,  Master  Gordon,"  he 
said,  sneeringly ;  "  you  have  proved  yourself  worthy  of 
the  name  you  bear,  and  I  own  that  I  would  rather  have 
called  you  friend  than  foe.  Since  that  may  not  be,  I  salute 
you  with  all  due  respect  as  a  worthy  enemy  in  the  field  or 
in  the  council  chamber.  But,  as  a  gentleman,  I  think  you 
can  scarcely  deny  my  right  to  remove  that  lady." 

Gordon  with  difficulty  restrained  himself  during  the 
delivery  of  these  cynical  remarks,  and  he  answered  im- 
patiently— 

"  Fine  words,  sir,  will  not  prove  your  right ;  but  you 
have  a  sword,  and  it  may.  On  guard." 

G  iving  Cochrane  no  more  time  than  to  place  himself  in 
a  position  of  defence,  Gordon  assailed  him  with  rapid  and 
vigorous  passes  which  only  an  experienced  swordsman 
could  have  parried.  Cochrane  seemed  to  be  more  intent 
at  first  upon  discovering  the  peculiar  method  of  his 
opponent's  play,  than  upon  giving  thrust  for  thrust.  For 
the  moment  his  coolness  and  his  purely  defensive  action 
seemed  to  give  him  the  advantage.  But  at  the  instant 
when  he  seemed  to  have  discovered  the  trick  of  his 
antagonist's  fence,  and  was  about  to  avail  himself  of  that 
knowledge  in  a  deadly  lounge,  Lamington,  by  a  dexterous 
swirl  of  his  sword,  wrenched  Cochrane's  out  of  his  hand. 
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Cochrane  stood  astounded,  and  at  the  mercy  of  his 
enemy.  The  sword  point  was  at  his  breast,  when  Katherine 
threw  herself  upon  her  lover's  arm. 

"Not  yet,  Bertrand,"  she  cried,  "naf  in  my  sight. 
Let  him  live  nntil  the  world  knowa  Ms  ^seness,  and  some 
vnlgar  hand  shrikes  him  to  the  earth." 

Gordon  sheathed  his  weapon,  and  picked  np  from  the 
floor  that  of  Cochrane. 

"If  you  were  capable  of  gratitude,"  he  said,  sternly, 
"  I  would  bid  you  be  grateful  to  this  lady  for  your  wretched 
life.  As  it  is,  I  am  content  to  obey  her  wish,  unworthy  as 
you  are  of  one  merciful  thought.  But  thus  I  show  my 
scorn  of  your  knighthood." 

So  saying,  he  broke  the  sword  across  his  knee,  and 
flung  the  pieces  at  the  man's  feet. 

"  You  have  given  me  a  lesson,"  said  the  defeated  man, 
or  rather  hissed,  for  his  teeth  were  clenched  and  more 
displayed  than  usual,  "  and  I  thank  you.  I  will  not  forget 
it  I  know  your  trick,  and  it  will  not  serve  you  a  second 
time." 

"  By  St.  Michael,  the  second  time  will  ring  the  death- 
knell  of  one  of  us.  Take  up  your  sword,  broken  though  it 
be ;  it  is  a  worthier  weapon  than  you  have  any  right  to 
wear.  Now,  stand  aside." 

Gripping  him  by  the  arm,  he  whirled  him  across  the 
floor.  At  the  same  time  Hislop,  who  had  contrived  to 
hide  himself  from  Cochrane's  view  by  stooping  behind  one 
of  the  chairs  in  the  obscurity  of  the  corner,  darted  forward 
and  extinguished  the  cresset,  throwing  the  chamber  into 
complete  darkness. 

Gordon's  hand  was  fortunately  on  the  door,  and  he 
passed  through,  drawing  Katherine  after  him.  He  took 
the  precaution  to  remove  the  key  from  the  inside,  and  so 
locked  the  door  when  he  got  out,  making  their  outwitted 
enemy  a  prisoner. 

They  descended  a  dark  narrow  flight  of  stairs,  and 
suddenly  found  themselves  in  the  kitchen  of  the  hostelry, 
which  was  occupied  only  by  Dame  Hislop,  and  a  man  who 
was  stretched  on  a  wooden  settle,  fast  asleep  and  snoring 

i  *«  *  O 

loudly. 

The  dame  was  a  broad-shouldered,  big-boned  woman, 
with  rather  harsh  features,  but  with  good-humoured  eyes 
that  softened  them  even  to  a  kindly  look. 
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"  Oh,  sirs,"  she  exclaimed,  in  an  undertone,  "  but  this 
is  the  maist  awsome  night  that  ever  was.  Dinna  ye  hear 
the  racket  that's  in  the  toon  and  gathering  about  our 
house,  as  if  the  deil  himsel'  had  ta'en  quarters  in  it,  and 
the  folk  were  gaun  to  drive  him.  out  wi'  naming  swords 
and  a  smell  o'  his  ain  brimstone  ?  We'll  hae  the  big  drum 
beating  in  a  minute,  and  the  whale  toon  will  be  skelpin' 
about  in  its  sark." 

These  observations  were  made  rather  to  herself  than  to 
her  guests,  whose  presence  she  seemed  scarcely  to  observe 
until  she  had  finished.  Her  words  drew  the  attention  of 
Katherine  and  Lamington  to  the  disturbance  without, 
which  in  the  excitement  of  the  encounter  with  Cochrane 
they  had  not  observed  sooner. 

There  was  a  loud  confusion  of  voices,  the  baying  of 
hounds,  the  trampling  of  horses'  hoofs,  and  the  general  din 
made  by  an  excited  crowd.  Presently  to  this  was  added 
the  loud  beating  of  a  drum,  answered  by  shouts  and 
watch-cries  from  various  points  of  the  town. 

Hislop  burst  into  the  kitchen. 

"  It's  a  Hot  Trod  that's  after  ye,"  he  gasped,  "  and  the 
toon's  rising.  Do  ye  no  hear  the  drum  beating  as  though 
a'  the  deils  in  the  Border  were  making  an  assault  ?  Saints 
save  us,  if  it's  ken'd  that  I  hae  been  hiding  ye,  it's  as 
muckle  as  my  life's  worth." 

"  Can  we  not  pass  forth  ?  "  said  Gordon.  "  We  will  be 
safer  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  than  here." 

"  Ods  my  life,  man,  ye  canna  gang  out ;  the  house  is 
surrounded  wi'  Border  prickers.  Gie  them  some  duds, 
guid  wife,  to  cast  ower  their  ain,  whilst  I  try  and  put  the 
folk  aff  the  scent." 

He  rushed  out,  and  as  he  did  so  there  was  a  tramp  of 
heavy  footsteps  in  the  passage. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   DISGUISE. 

"  There  were  four  and  twenty  bonnie  boys 

A'  clad  in  Johnstone  grey ; 
They  said  they  would  take  the  bride  again 
By  the  strong  hand  if  they  may. 

"  Some  o*  them  were  right  willing  men, 

Bnt  they  were  na  willing  a" ; 
And  four  and  twenty  Leader  lads 
Bid  them  mount  and  ride  awa'." 

Katherine  Jew/arts. 

THE  din  -without  grew  louder  as  the  startled  burgesses, 
half-dressed,  and  armed  with  the  first  weapons  that  had 
offered  to  their  hands,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  the  alarm. 
Here  the  burning  peat  which  Nicol  Janfarie  held  aloft  on 
his  spear  declared  the  purpose  of  the  untimely  disturbance ; 
and  every  good  man  and  true  was  thereby  bound  to  render 
what  assistance  might  be  in  his  power  to  seize  the  fugitives. 

Many  of  the  townsfolk  were  the  more  readily  disposed 
to  comply  with  the  rule  out  of  spite  for  the  alarm  they  had 
undergone,  and  for  the  disagreeable  interruption  of  their 
slumbers.  Some  there  were,  however,  who,  on  learning 
the  nature  of  the  "  cattle  "  which  had  been  lifted,  were 
rather  inclined  to  enter  upon  the  search  as  a  sport  than 
with  any  serious  desire  to  arrest  the  defaulters.  These 
were  the  younger  men,  whose  sympathies  were  naturally 
on  the  side  of  the  lovers ;  whilst  the  former  were  the 
elders,  who  had  more  regard  for  their  own  comfort  than 
for  Cupid's  perplexities,  and  who  had  daughters  of  their 
own  to  protect  against  moonlight  lovers. 

The  babble  ««nd  turmoil  swelled  and  lingered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Royal  Hunt,  and  at  the  moment 
when  Hislop  had  been  in  the  kitchen  announcing  the  rising 
of  the  town  and  the  discovery  of  the  retreat  of  the  Laird 
of  Lamington  and  his  lady  by  Sir  Hugh  Janfarie  and  his 
followers,  an  entrance  to  the  house  had  been  forced. 

Hislop  immediately  placed  himself  at  the  command  of 
the  Borderers,  with  such  an  appearance  of  frankness  that 
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no  suspicion  was  aroused  of  the  deception  he  was  prac- 
tising. 

"  Come  this  gate,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  proceeding  up 
the  stair;  "  I  think  the  folk  ye're  seeking  are  up  here." 

He  led  them  through  every  room,  leaving  the  one  in 
which  Cochrane  was  confined  to  the  last.  He  submitted 
to  many  threats  and  curses  as  chamber  after  chamber 
failed  to  reward  the  pursuers  with  the  slightest  clue  to  the 
whereabouts  of  their  prey. 

At  last  they  discovered  Cochrane,  whose  attempts  to 
make  himself  heard  by  his  friends  had  been  drowned  in 
the  wild  tumult  of  voices,  the  trampling  of  feet,  and  the 
clatter  of  arms  within  and  without  the  house. 

Cochrane's  explanation  was  briefly  given,  and  by  his 
direction  the  private  door  was  forced.  Then  he,  with  Sir 
Hugh  and  several  men,  rushed  down  to  the  kitchen,  whilst 
Richard  and  the  rest  of  the  party  descended  by  the  ordinary 
passage  to  prevent  the  egress  of  their  victims,  whom  they 
now  felt  assured  were  run  to  earth. 

When  the  Borderers  burst  into  the  kitchen  by  both 
entrances  almost  simultaneously,  the  guidwife  raised  a 
skirl  of  alarm,  and  seized  a  broomstick,  as  if  to  defend 
herself. 

"  Saunts  preserve  a'  body  !  "  she  cried,  with  more  of  a 
termagant's  rage  in  her  manner  than  of  a  woman's  fear, 
"  what  are  ye  folk  doin'  rampaging  about  like  a  wheen 
stots  afore  a  riever?  Are  ye  gaun  to  ding  the  biggin' 
about  our  lugs  ?  or  are  ye  gaun  to  harry  the  hostel  that's 
under  the  king's  ain  favour,  forbye  that  o'  the  Grey  Friars 
find  the  lord  o'  the  castle  ?  What  do  ye  mean,  ye  ill-faured 
loons,  breaking  into  a  decent  man's  house  this  gate  ?  " 

The  excited  gentlemen  and  as  many  of  their  followers 
as  had  been  able  to  crowd  into  the  apartment  were  brought 
to  a  standstill.  Cochrane,  Sir  Hugh,  and  Richard  glared 
round  the  place  with  wrathful  chagrin. 

The  persons  they  sought  were  not  there. 

Besides  the  hostess  they  saw  another  woman  and  two 
men.  The  woman  was  young,  and  was  standing  by  the 
dresser,  on  which  she  had  been  baking  cakes,  when  the 
sudden  invasion  of  the  place  interrupted  and  frightened 
her.  She  wore  a  brown  petticoat,  and  a  loose  yellow  short- 
gown  or  body,  the  sleeves  of  which  were  tucked  above  her 
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elbows,  and  her  arms  were  white  with  barley  meal.  On 
her  head  she  wore  a  "mutch" — a  big  frilled  cap — and 
what  hair  was  visible  had  been  touzled  and  so  whitened 
with  meal  that  it  would  have  defied  the  keenest  eyes  to 
have  detected  its  colour  by  the  feeble  aid  the  lamp 
afforded.  One  of  her  eyes  appeared  to  have  received  some 
injury,  and  a  red  kerchief  was  tied  across  it,  to  the 
destruction  of  whatever  comeliness  her  face  possessed. 

Scared  by  the  uproar,  she  stood  in  a  shrinking  posture 
by  the  dresser,  holding  up  the  yellow  crock  in  which  she 
had  been  mixing  the  meal,  as  if  ready  to  heave  it  at  the 
first  who  molested  her.  This  little  trick  at  the  same  time 
served  to  shadow  her  features,  and  to  render  it  almost 
impossible  for  any  of  the  men  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  her 
face,  whilst  it  imparted  a  certain  gaukiness  to  her  figure 
which  none  of  them  could  have  associated  with  Katherine 
Janfarie. 

A  big  clumsy  fellow,  in  the  coarse  garb  of  a  common 
hind,  was  stretched  on  the  wooden  settle,  and  he  only 
noticed  the  intrusion  by  a  drowsy  growl  of  discontent,  as 
he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  to  sleep  again. 

The  other  man  was  standing  by  the  huge  fireplace  with 
a  mug  of  ale  raised  to  his  mouth,  where  it  had  apparently 
been  arrested  by  his  surprise  and  curiosity  at  the  Borderers' 
furious  entry. 

He  stood  directly  under  the  lamp,  and  as  be  wore  one 
of  the  broad-crowned  bonnets  used  by  farmers,  the  shadow 
it  cast  over  his  face  in  the  position  he  occupied,  rendered 
his  features  barely  visible.  He  had  the  appearance  of 
a  drover,  and  he  seemed  to  have  either  just  arrived  from  a 
journey  or  to  have  been  about  to  start  on  one.  A  large 
grey  plaid  covered  his  shoulders  and  body,  and  the  ends  of 
it  almost  touched  the  top  of  his  high  jack-boots.  In  one 
hand  he  grasped  a  heavy-headed  whip,  and  in  the  other  the 
mug  of  ale  was  poised. 

He  had  a  rough  rustic  bearing,  through  which  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  identify  the  cavalier  who  had  studied 
gallantry  at  the  Court  of  France. 

It  was  rendered  unnecessary,  and  indeed  impossible  for 
the  drover  or  the  one-eyed  cakcmaker  to  speak,  by  the 
running  fire  of  complaint  and  indignation  which  the  hostess 
kept  up  with  unabated  vigour  of  lungs  and  words. 
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"  Peace,  woman,"  commanded  Sir  Hugh,  when  he  had 
gazed  round  without  observing  anything  suspicious — 
"  peace,  woman,  and  acquaint  us  where  you  have  hidden 
the  guests  who  were  with  you  but  now." 

"  Me  hidden  them ! "  exclaimed  the  hostess,  with 
renewed  energy.  "  My  certes,  and  what  would  I  do  that 
for  ?  I  hae  enough  ado  to  wait  on  them  without  playing 
bairns'  pranks  with  them." 

"  Cease  your  railing,  Jezebel,  and  answer  me " 

The  hostess  interrupted  him  with  a  shriek  of  rage,  and 
flourished  her  broomstick  with  so  much  effect  that  she 
cleared  a  space  around  her. 

"  Jessie  bell  or  Jessie  pat  yersel' — I'm  nane,"  she 
vociferated.  "And  I'll  no  be  put  upon  in  my  ain  house." 

The  drover  gave  vent  to  a  guttural  "  Haw,  haw,"  as  if 
the  scene  amused  him. 

Cochrane  stepped  up  to  the  woman  and  spoke  civilly. 

"  You  mistake,  dame ;  no  offence  to  you  was  intended  ; 
and  pray  you  answer  us  without  fear  and  without  waste  of 
time — where  have  the  lady  and  the  fellow  who  was  with 
her  upstairs  gone  ?  If  they  are  in  the  house,  declare  it  at 
once ;  for  we  will  find  them,  and  your  attempt  to  shield 
them  will  not  be  to  your  benefit  or  theirs." 

"  Ye're  a  civil-spoken  gentleman ;  but  I  ken  nought 
o'  the  folk,  sae  ye  may  keep  your  civility  for  some  ither 
body." 

"  You  must  know  something  of  them ;  so  be  wise  and 
answer." 

"  I'll  answer  that,"  broke  in  the  drover,  speaking 
hoarsely,  and  as  if  he  had  something  in  his  mouth. 

"You  !  "  said  Cochrane,  eyeing  him  keenly. 

The  man  stood  the  inspection  unmoved.  But  the  girl 
at  the  dresser  seemed  to  be  strangely  affected  by  his  sudden 
speech,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  Richard  Janfarie  was 
staring  at  her  with  puzzled  looks.  The  yellow  crock 
dropped  from  her  hands  to  the  floor,  and  she  stooped  down 
to  pick  up  the  fragments. 

Dame  Hislop,  observing  Janfarie's  curious  glances, 
/ushed  towards  the  lass,  and  with  affected  spleen,  assailing 
her,  contrived  to  take  a  position  which  concealed  her  from 
the  man's  view. 

"  Ye  stupid,  handless  taupie,  ye'll  hae  a'  the  dishes  in 
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the  house  broken  in  nae  time,"  she  cried,  giving  the  lass  a 
slap  on  the  shoulder  that  made  her  stagger. 

She  continued  to  abuse  her  and  to  keep  beside  her,  and 
the  anger  was  so  well  feigned,  that  it  lulled  the  rising 
suspicions  which  had  come  so  near  enabling  Richard  to 
penetrate  the  disguise. 

"  Ay,  me,"  proceeded  the  drover,  hoarsely,  it  ye 
mean  the  lady  and  gentleman  wha  came  out  o'  that  door 
there — I  can  tell  ye  what  gate  they  hae  ta'en,  for  it  was 
me  direckit  them." 

"Say  it,  fellow,"  ejaculated  Sir  Hugh,  impatiently; 
'  where  are  they  hidden  ?  " 

"  They  are  nae  mair  hid  than  I  am,  sae  far  as  I  ken. 
The  gentleman  said  he  wanted  horses,  and  I  told  him  to 
gang  up  the  back  wynd  to  the  monastery,  whare  they  wad 
maybe  get  them." 

"  Are  yon  sure  of  that  ?  " 

"  I  think  sae ;  but  as  they  can  scarcely  hae  got  to  the 
gate  yet,  ye  had  better  gang  after  them  and  sec." 

Sir  Hugh  turned  to  his  son  and  directed  him  to  have 
every  door  and  window  of  the  house  guarded,  so  that  no 
one  might  leave  during  his  absence. 

Cochrane  was  less  satisfied  than  his  friend  with  tho 
drover's  voluntary  information. 

"  Show  me  your  hand,"  he  said,  seizing  the  man's  arm  ; 
"  it  seems  to  me  little  used  to  rough  work  such  as  your 
garb  would  betoken  you  as  accustomed  to." 

"  Od  maister,  do  ye  think  that?  Now,  that's  just  what 
my  friends  say;  but  it  has  got  a  hard  grip,  saft  as  it 
looks." 

And  with  that  he  grasped  Cochrane's  wrist  with  a  force 
that  would  have  made  an  ordinary  man  wince.  When  tho 
drover  removed  his  hand  it  left  a  blue  ring  round  the  wrist. 
The  consequence  of  this  slight  incident  might  have  been 
fatal  to  the  fugitives,  had  there  not  been  at  the  moment 
a  cry  raised  outside  which  seemed  to  shape  itself  into  the 
words — 

"  They  are  found !  they  are  found  !  " 
Sir  Hugh  rushed  oat  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  new 
commotion,  and  if  necessary  to  proceed  to  the  monastery. 
He  was  followed  by  Richard  and  the  men  ;  but  Cochrane 
remained. 
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"  Ton  have  a  stout  gripe,"  he  said,  carelessly,  and  still 
watching  the  man  narrowly. 
"  I  said  that." 

"  And  your  boast  was  truer  than  boasts  generally  are. 
What  is  your  name  ?  " 

The  abrupt  question  was  made  with  a  purpose.  A 
moment's  hesitation  would  have  betrayed  the  real  character 
of  the  drover,  which  his  hand  had  made  Cochrane  suspect. 
But  he  responded  on  the  instant. 

"  Will  Craig  I'm  called,  and  whiles  Muckle  Will." 

"  I  will  remember  the  name.  Do  you  know  whom  we 
are  seeking  ?  "  (Another  trial  question,  abrupt  as  before.) 

"  Ye  didna  say."  (Indifferently,  and  placing  the  ale 
mug  to  his  lips.) 

"The  man  we  are  seeking  is  called  Gordon  of  Lam- 
in  gton." 

The  drover  finished  his  draught,  and  then,  wiping  his 
lips — 

"Ay,  I  think  I  hae  heard  the  name  afore." 

"  Wha  said  Lamington  ?  "  was  the  unexpected  inquiry, 
made  in  a  deep  bass. 

Cochrane  wheeled  about,  and  looked  at  the  man  who 
had  been  sleeping  on  the  settle,  and  who  was  now  sitting 
up  rubbing  his  eyes  with  the  sleeve  of  his  jerkin  in  a  slow, 
stupid  way.  Cochrane's  movement  prevented  him  observing 
the  sudden  start  of  the  drover  as  he  observed  the  face  of 
the  lout. 

"  I  spoke  of  Lamington,"  said  Cochrane.  "  Have  you 
seen  him  ?  " 

The  man  ceased  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  looked  up  at  the 
speaker  with  an  expression  of  drowsy  curiosity. 

"  I  dinna  ken  you,  onyway,"  he  answered  in  his  heavy 
voice,  "  and  it's  nae  business  o'  yours  wha  I  hae  seen." 

With  that  he  opened  his  capacious  mouth  in  a  long 
yawn,  and  when  his  jaws  were  stretched  to  the  utmost  his 
eyes  lighted  on  the  drover.  His  mouth  closed  with  a  loud 
snap,  and  he  jumped  up,  crying — 

"The  maister  himsel'." 

The  drover  thrust  him  angrily  back  as  the  clown  sprang 
to  him  with  an  expression  of  joyous  recognition  on  his 
broad  simple  visage. 

"  Ye  hae  had  ower  muckle  ale,  Will,"  said  the  drover, 
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addressing  the  man  by  the  name  he  had  given  as  his  own. 
"  Did  ye  no  hear  the  gentleman  saying  that  here's  a  brave 
company  of  Borderers  wha  hae  raised  the  Hot  Trod  against 
ane  Lamington  ?  " 

The  heavy  jaw  of  the  sleepy-headed  fellow  dropped, 
and  he  looked  with  some  bewilderment  from  the  drover  to 
Cochrane.  Slowly  he  seemed  to  comprehend  something, 
and  still  in  a  drowsy  way  he  began  to  move  towards  the 
door.  He  passe.d  ont. 

Cochrane,  whose  conduct  in  the  interview  with  the  drover 
was  that  of  one  who  suspects,  and  who  is  conscious  that 
his  suspicions  are  baffled  at  every  turn,  appeared  to  hesitate 
for  an  instant.  Then  he  followed  the  man. 

"  The  blundering  fool !  "  muttered  the  drover,  without 
any  of  the  hoarseness  which  had  disguised  his  voice  ;  "  the 
adclle-pated  knave !  I  doubt  not  he  has  been  sleeping  there 
since  our  arrival,  and  he  shows  himself  now  when  escape 
must  be  made  through  a  thousand  dangers.  Katherine  !  " 

The  lass  who  had  broken  the  crock,  and  who  during 
the  foregoing  scene  had  busied  herself  in  conjunction  with 
the  hostess  in  the  baking,  turned  to  him — 

"  Speak  low,"  she  said  warningly ;  "  I  have  heard  every- 
thing. I  fear  he  suspects  you,  and  that  man  who  was 
sleeping  here  seemed  to  recognize  you." 

"  He  is  my  follower,  Will  Craig — the  knave  whom  I 
expected  to  find  here  with  horses." 

"  Cochrane  has  followed  him,"  was  her  distressed  cry. 
"  He  will  cajole  the  secret  from  him." 

"  Not  with  his  life.  The  rascal  has  only  one  faculty, 
but  that  one  is  fidelity  to  me.  Dolt  as  he  is  in  other  respects, 
no  torture  could  force  from  him  a  word  that  might  injure 
me.  You  might  have  marked  that  I  gave  him  warning  of 
our  peril  the  instant  I  recognized  him,  and  he  seemed  to 
understand." 

"  But  if  he  be  so  dull  of  wit,  he  may  forget." 

"  No ;  he  has  a  weak  head  that  can  only  comprehend 
one  thing  at  a  time,  but  once  he  does  comprehend  it  he 
clings  to  it  steadily.  He  never  forgets." 

Katherine  shook  her  head. 

11 1  am  not  satisfied.  Cochrane  looked  strangely  at  you 
as  he  quitted  us.  It  was  rash  of  you  to  venture  upon 
speech  with  him  at  all.  I  trembled  at  every  word  you 
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uttered  more  than  when  my  brother  seemed  about  to  tear 
the  disguise  from  me." 

"I  havo  had  practice  in  the  masques  of  the  Louvre 
I  would  what  remains  were  as  easily  performed.  I  knew 
the  hazard,  and  if  it  succeeded  I  counted  that  we  were  so 
much  the  safer." 

"  Whisht  ye,  whisht !"  muttered  tho  hostess,  who  was 
standing  by  the  door  listening  ;  "  there's  some  ane  coming." 

Katherine  instantly  resumed  the  pretence  of  baking, 
and  Gordon  again  placed  himself  under  the  lantern. 

The  door  was  pushed  open  and  Hisiop  appeared. 

"  The  toon  lads  are  making  sport,"  he  said.  "  They 
raised  a  cry  enoo  that  ye  were  found,  and  hae  drawn  maist 
o'  the  folk  tae  the  cross.  But  it's  o'  nae  use  to  ye  unless 
ye  could  rin  out ;  and  Guid  kens  how  that's  to  be  managed, 
for  there  are  twenty  men  guarding  the  house.  I'm  clean 
at  my  wits'  end  how  to  serve  you." 

Gordon's  brows  contracted  as  he  bent  his  head  in 
meditation. 

Katherine  watched  him  eagerly,  and  with  pulse  quickened 
to  pain. 

Every  outlet  was  guarded,  and  every  hope  of  escape 
Beemed  to  be  extinguished.  The  only  gleam  of  light  which 
he  could  perceive  in  the  darkness  that  had  fallen  upon 
them  was  the  presence  of  his  follower,  Muckle  Will.  But 
even  his  presence  inspired  little  confidence  in  the  result 
which  was  to  follow  their  efforts  !  It  was  impossible  for 
two  men  to  stand  against  the  band  of  Borderers  who  sup- 
ported Cochrane ;  and  unless  they  could  pass  them,  there 
was  no  chance  of  escape. 

They  might  have  cut  a  way  through  the  midst  of  their 
foes  had  they  been  alone :  Gordon  had  made  as  bold  a 
hazard  before  now.  But  with  a  woman  to  conduct  in 
safety  such  a  venture  would  have  been  utter  madness, 
even  supposing  Will  had  the  horses  close  at  hand,  which 
was  exceedingly  doubtful,  seeing  that  he  had  neither 
made  himself  known  to  the  landlord,  as  he  had  been 
directed,  nor  had  explained  why  he  was  there  without  the 
equipage. 

A  few  seconds  sufficed  for  him  to  make  this  disagree- 
able review  of  their  position.  Then  raising  his  head 
abruptly-^ 
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"Have  you  seen  the  fellow  wlio  was  sleeping  here  a 
little  while  ago  ?  " 

"  Ay,  he  gaed  out  to  the  stable  alang  wi  the  chiel  ye 
had  the  tulzie  wi'  up  the  stair,"  said  the  host. 

"  He  will  betray  you,"  said  Katherine  in  agitation. 

Lamington  took  her  hands,  gazing  tenderly  in  her  face. 

"  You  will  understand  the  lad  some  day,  Kate  ;  mean- 
while, be  assured  of  this,  I  can  trust  him  with  my  life, 
even  as  I  could  trust  you." 

"The  Holy  Mother  grant  that  your  trust  be  well 
placed,"  she  said,  still  doubting. 

"  You  will  find  it  so,"  was  his  confident  reply  ;  and 
turning  to  Hislop  he  continued,  "  When  did  the  knave 
arrive  r  " 

"  About  twa  hours  syne." 

"Had  he  no  horses  with  him  ?  " 

"He  had  nothing;  he  just  came  in,  took  a  waught  o' 
yull,  and  laid  himself  down  there  like  a  muckle  sumph, 
and  wadna  say  a  word  about  where  he  cam'  frae,  or  where 
he  was  going  to,  or  anything  ava." 

Gordon's  countenance  lightened  as  if  with  some  inspi- 
ration, and  he  hastily  counted  out  ten  gold  pieces  on  the 
table. 

"Thanks,  host,  for  what  you  have  done,"  he  said, 
hurriedly  ;  "  and  here  is  the  reward  I  promised  you  doubled. 
You  and  your  good  dame  shall  hear  from  me  again  to  your 
profit  for  this  night's  service,  if  I  live." 

Hislop  iterated  his  readiness  to  serve  so  worthy  a 
gentleman  and  so  fair  a  lady,  and  wished  that  he  saw  them 
well  through  their  trouble. 

Katherine  grasped  her  lover's  arm,  looking  anxiously 
in  his  eyes  as  she  observed  him  feel  under  his  plaid  for  hi? 
sword,  to  make  sure  that  it  was  ready  to  his  hand. 

"  What  are  you  about  to  do  ?  "  she  queried. 

"  To  make  another  venture ;  we  must  risk  everything 
to  win  safe  passage  to  our  destination." 

"  But  the  risk  need  not  be  rashly  made." 

"Nothing  but  rashness  can  save  us  now.  Have  you 
courage,  Katherine  ?  " 

"  For  your  sake  I  think  I  have  courage  to  dare  any- 
thing." 

"  Then  for  my  sake  yon  must  bide  here  for  a  little 
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while.  Should  any  one  attempt  to  force  you  hence,  blow 
upon  this  whistle ;  that  will  let  me  know  your  danger,  and 
bring  Will  to  your  side." 

"And  you ?" 

"  I  must  go  forth ;  and  if  I  can  but  raise  a  riot  among 
the  burgesses  we  may  escape  unnoticed  in  the  confusion. 
That  is  our  only  chance ;  and,  by  the  saints,  I  think 
Cochrane  himself  supplies  the  means  to  help  us  to  it.  Stay 
you  here,  and  do  not  stir  till  I  return." 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    COCHRANE    PLACKS. 

"  Then  whingers  flew  frae  gentles'  sides, 

And  swords  flew  frae  the  shea's, 
And  red  and  rosy  was  the  blood 
Kan  doon  the  lily  braes." 

KatTierine  Janfarie. 

HE  rnshed  out,  making  for  the  door  which  opened  upon 
the  High  Street. 

The  sturdy  Borderer,  Fenwick,  who  was  on  guard, 
arrested  him. 

"You  cannot  pass,  master,  whatever  your  haste  may 
be." 

"  I  seek  Sir  Robert  Cochrane,"  was  the  response,  in  8 
hoarse,  disguised  voice,  and  with  a  manner  of  breathless 
haste  ;  "and  I  must  find  him." 

"  If  that  be  your  errand,  pass  on.  He  was  here  a 
minute  ago." 

Lamington  darted  by  the  guard  and  speedily  joined  the 
crowd  of  burgesses  who  were  flitting  excitedly  about  the 
Town  House,  or  standing  together  in  groups,  earnestly  dis- 
cussing the  events  of  the  night.  Many  of  them  carried 
links  or  lanterns,  and  the  lights  flashing  through  the  dark- 
ness, and  flickering  under  the  strong  wind,  which  was 
sweeping  up  the  street,  imparted  to  their  disturbed  visages 
a  gloomy  aspect. 

Gordon  mingled  amongst  them,  and  much  to  his  relief 
overheard  dissatisfied  murmurs  at  the  untimely  disturbance 
of  the  town's  repose,  for  apparently  so  little  purpose  as  the 
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hunt  after  a  brace  of  runaway  lovers  who  could  not  be  dis- 
covered. 

11  Know  you  who  leads  the  Hot  Trod  ?  "  said  Gordon 
to  one  stalwart  fellow  whom  he  heard  swearing  that  he 
believed  the  whole  affair  was  a  trick  of  the  Borderers  to 
harry  the  town. 

"  I  neither  ken  nor  care,"  answered  the  man,  surlily. 

"It  is  Cochrane,  the  maker  of  the  base  placks — the 
fellow  who  has  commanded  us  to  accept  pieces  of  lead  and 
brass  for  good  silver  money,  and  who  has  ruined  honest 
men  by  his  knavery." 

"  1  wish  we  could  lay  hands  on  the  chiel ;  we'd  let  him 
ken  what  we  think  o'  the  Cochrane  placks." 

"  After  me,  then,  and  you  shall  have  your  wish." 

"  Hey,  lads,  here's  sport  that's  worth  while  turning  out 
for,"  shouted  the  man  to  his  comrades.  "  Wha'll  take 
Cochrane  placks  in  payment  for  his  wark  or  guids  ?  " 

"  Nane  of  us,"  was  the  general  yell  of  execration  which 
rose  at  the  mention  of  the  debased  coin. 

"  Let  the  maker  of  them  ken  that.  Here's  a  chiel  says 
that  Cochrane  himsel's  among  us  the  night.  Come  on,  and 
gie  him  a  taste  of  our  mettle." 

The  proposition  was  greeted  with  a  vehement  shout 
that  echoed  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other,  and 
indicated  the  hearty  detestation  which  was  entertained  for 
the  king's  favourite,  in  consequence  of  his  ill-advised 
attempt  to  impose  upon  the  people,  in  the  matter  of  the 
new  coin. 

The  crowd  instantly  followed  Lamington  towards  the 
Royal  Hunt ;  and  as  it  passed  onward  the  meaning  of  the 
new  movement  was  hurriedly  explained  to  neighbours  and 
friends  with  all  the  exaggerations  and  transformations  which 
a  word  passing  rapidly  from  lip  to  lip  in  an  excited  mob 
assumes. 

The  crowd  swelled  as  it  progressed,  and  the  original 
cause  of  the  rising  was  entirely  forgotten  in  the  present  and 
much  more  personal  source  of  action. 

The  people  had  doggedly  refused  to  accept  the  coin 
issued  by  Cochrane,  trade  had  been  interrupted  in  conse- 
quence, and  much  misery  had  been  felt  on  that  account  in 
every  town  in  Scotland.  Merchants  would  not  accept  pay- 
ment in  the  new  coin  for  their  goods,  farmers  would  not 
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take  it  for  their  grain,  and  labourers  would  not  have  it  for 
their  hire.  The  result  was  ruin  to  many  men,  starvation 
to  many  more,  and  discomfort  to  every  one. 

For  these  reasons  the  people  entertained  an  intense 
hatred  towards  the  man  who  had  endeavoured  to  force  the 
false  coin  upon  them.  And  this  sentiment  was  at  any 
moment  ready  to  assume  a  perilous  expression  wherever 
the  king's  favourite  appeared,  and  any  man  bold  enough  to 
act  as  leader  stood  forward. 

The  happy  remembrance  of  these  circumstances  promised 
now  to  afford  Gordon  and  Katherine  all  the  assistance  of 
which  they  stood  so  much  in  need,  and  for  which  they  could 
not  have  hoped  from  any  other  source. 

His  heart  swelling  with  the  consciousness  of  triumph, 
Gordon  rushed  onward,  raising  the  shout — 

"  Justice  for  the  people — no  more  base  placks !  " 

The  crowd  pressed  round  the  doors  of  the  hostelry  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  to  keep  them  back,  made  by  the 
Borderers  who  had  been  left  on  guard. 

The  Borderers,  unable  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the 
riot,  formed  inside  the  doorways  with  spears  fixed  in  close 
phalanx,  thereby  checking  the  foremost  of  the  crowd. 

The  people  surged  excitedly  to  and  fro,  and,  still  obey- 
ing the  guidance  of  Lamington,  called  loudly  for  Sir  Robert 
Cochrane,  although  they  did  not  make  any  immediate 
attempt  to  break  down  the  spears  of  the  guard  and  force 
an  entrance. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  movement  amongst  the  Bor- 
derers ;  they  divided,  leaving  a  passage  for  one  man,  and 
Sir  Robert  Cochrane,  bearing  a  torch  in  his  left  hand,  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  people. 

The  light  shone  full  upon  his  stern  visage,  and  the  air 
of  proud  authority  which  he  assumed,  combined  with  the 
undaunted  coolness  with  which  he  appeared  unarmed 
before  the  men  who  summoned  him  so  furiously,  awed 
them  for  the  moment,  and  made  them  silent. 

"  I  am  he  you  call  Robert  Cochrane,"  he  said  in  a  sharp, 
clear  tone ;  "what  is  it  you  seek  with  me ?  " 

A  murmur  like  the  distant  roll  of  thunder  passed  along 
the  crowd ;  but  at  first  no  one  seemed  to  have  courage 
enough  to  stand  forward  as  spokesman,  and  singly  to  brave 
his  contemptuous  regard. 
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Lamington  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  man  whom  he 
had  first  addressed,  and  he  immediately  made  a  step  in 
advance  of  his  companions. 

"  Will  ye  tak'  back  the  placks  ye  hae  sent  ont  to 
us  made  wi'  brass  and  lead,  and  gie  us  guid  silver  to 
trade  wi'  ?  " 

"The  day  I'm  hanged  they  may  be  called  in — not 
sooner,"  was  the  contemptuous  retort. 

"  There's  mony  a  true  word  spoke  in  jest,  my  lord," 
said  the  man  threateningly. 

"  Stand  aside,  varlet ;  and  all  you  who  hear  me,  take 
heed  of  what  yon  do,  for  any  violence  offered  to  me  in  this 
matter  is  offered  to  the  king  himself,  whose  laws  you 
break,  and  whose  commands  you  disobey." 

A  crowd  is  as  lightly  moved  as  a  feather,  which  goes 
any  way  the  strongest  current  of  wind  blows  it.  Cochrane's 
calmness  and  audacity,  and  the  authority  with  which  he 
spoke,  checked  the  impulse  of  the  mob,  which,  having  no 
plan  of  action,  was  brought  to  a  stand-still  by  his  decisive 
answer. 

There  was  another  murmur  and  another  pause ;  and 
during  that  pause  Gordon  heard  the  shrill  note  of  the 
whistle  which  he  had  given  to  Katherine  to  sound  in  warn- 
ing, if  any  danger  assailed  her  during  his  absence.  Before 
the  note  of  alarm  had  done  echoing  through  the  house,  his 
sword  was  in  his  hand. 

"We  shall  have  your  promise,  master,  to  undo  the 
cheat  you  have  put  upon  us,  nevertheless,"  he  shouted, 
hoarsely. 

The  crowd  caught  up  the  shout  with  an  eagerness  that 
showed  their  sympathy  in  it,  and  their  readiness  to  follow 
any  leader  in  such  a  cause. 

The  whistle  was  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  he  gave 
instant  action  to  his  words — an  example  which  he  knew 
the  men  behind  him  would  follow  if  he  led  the  way  before 
their  reawakened  sense  of  injury  received  any  new  check. 

With  a  swift  stroke  of  his  sword  he  swept  the  torch  out 
of  Cochrane's  hands.  The  suddenness  of  the  movement 
had  the  advantage  of  preventing  any  of  the  Borderers 
observing  who  had  struck  the  blow. 

The  crowd,  now  heaving  and  shouting  with  the  fury  of 
demons,  pressed  close  behind  him,  and  in  its  irresistible  tide 
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carried  Cochrane  away  from  the  door.  He  struggled  with 
might  aiid  main,  but  without  effect.  His  loud  cries  for 
assistance  were  heard  by  Richard  Janfarie,  and  he,  raising 
the  slogan  of  his  father's  house,  pushed  forward  to  the 
rescue,  whilst  his  followers  made  a  stout  fight  to  support 
him. 

As  the  men  pushed  their  way  out  at  the  door,  Laming- 
ton  forced  his  way  in.  The  excitement  and  confusion  was 
too  great  for  his  movement  to  be  observed. 

Above  all  the  tumult,  his  quick  ear  distinguished  the 
voice  of  Katherine,  and  as  he  burst  into  the  kitchen,  he 
vaw  her  struggling  in  the  midst  of  half  a  dozen  of  her 
father's  men. 

Hislop  was  lying  on  the  floor  stunned ;  the  hostess  was 
using  her  nails  furiously  in  trying  to  make  one  grim- 
visaged  fellow  relinquish  his  grasp  of  the  lady  whom  the 
men  were  dragging  towards  the  door. 

When  Lamiugton  had  quitted  the  kitchen,  Katherine 
had  waited  in  trembling  impatience  for  the  result  of  his 
adventure.  For  some  minutes  she  had  been  undisturbed ; 
but  at  length  she  was  startled  by  the  sudden  reappearance 
of  Cochrane  with  six  men.  He  had  only  had  time  to  ask 
where  the  drover  had  gone  when  the  tumultuous  summons 
of  the  people  had  called  him  away. 

He  bade  the  men  remain,  however,  and  they  asked  for 
some  ale,  being  fatigued  with  their  long  ride,  and  ready  to 
make  themselves  comfortable  at  the  first  opportunity  that 
offered. 

The  host  produced  a  large  can  of  ale,  and  Katherine, 
the  better  to  sustain  her  character  as  an  attendant,  handed 
the  mugs  round  to  the  men.  One  of  them,  being  of  a 
jovial  mood,  caught  her  hand. 

"  Come,  sweeten  the  mug  wi'  your  lips,  my  lass,"  he 
said.  "  I'll  barter  my  jack  and  spear  for  a  cradle,  if  yours 
be  not  a  fine  face  if  that  rag  were  off  and  both  een  whole." 

"If  it  was  aff  ye'd  see  a  face  that  wad  scare  ye, 
maister,"  she  answered,  forcing  a  laugh,  and  trying  to 
sustain  her  part,  although  her  limbs  trembled  under  her ; 
for  she  knew  that  the  man  had  seen  her  frequently  at 
Johnstone. 

She  trembled  almost  as  much  at  the  thought  of  being 
detected  in  such  a  trivial  vulgar  way  by  one  of  the  common 
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retainers,  after  she  had  safely  passed  before  the  eyes  of  her 
father  and  brother,  as  at  the  knowledge  of  her  helpless 
position. 

"  A  face  to  scare  me ! "  he  cried,  with  a  loud  guffaw. 
"  There's  no  a  face  o'  man,  woman,  or  imp  could  do  that ; 
and  I'll  prove  it,  whether  ye  are  blind  or  no.  I  ken  a 
fresh  lip  when  I  see  it." 

He  suddenly  threw  his  arm  round  her  neck.  She 
started  from  him,  and  in  doing  so  the  bandage  which  had 
concealed  one  of  her  eyes  and  part  of  her  face  was  lifted  off 
by  his  bent  arm. 

The  loud  laugh  with  which  the  men  had  greeted  their 
comrade's  exploit  became  abruptly  hushed  when  they  heard 
him  exclaim — 

"  Mistress  Katherine  herself,  or  I'm  bewitched." 

She  attempted  to  re-cover  her  face,  and  to  laugh  the 
man  out  of  his  conviction.  But  he  promptly  bade  one  of 
his  comrades  summon  the  master  of  Johnstone  and  Sir 
Robert  Cochrane,  whilst  he  seized  her  by  the  arm.  She 
instantly  gave  the  signal  with  all  her  might,  an-d  Hislop 
sprang  to  the  door  to  prevent  any  one  passing.  He  had  a 
sharp  tussle  with  three  of  the  men  until  a  heavy  blow  on 
the  head  with  a  spear-staff  laid  him  insensible  on  the 
floor. 

Meanwhile  Katherine,  assisted  by  the  dame,  had  been 
struggling  to  release  herself,  and  to  repeat  the  signal. 
Thus  she  was  when  Gordon  came  to  the  rescue. 

A  glance  showed  him  the  position  of  affairs. 

Her  cry  of  joy  at  his  appearance  turned  the  attention 
of  her  captors  to  him,  and  four  spears  were  instantly 
levelled  at  his  breast. 

Parrying  the  tbrust  of  the  foremost,  he  cut  the  man 
down,  and  springing  to  one  side,  gripped  a  second  by  the 
throat,  and  hurled  him  over  his  fallen  comrade  with  such 
force  that  his  head  striking  on  the  floor,  ho  was  stunned. 
The  other  two  made  furious  lounges,  which  were  dexter- 
ously warded,  and  by  another  sudden  spring  he  closed  with 
tbe  third  man.  The  fourth,  however,  as  if  prepared  for 
this  movement,  suddenly  dropped  his  spear  and  drew  his 
whinger,  with  which  he  would  be  able  to  assist  his  comrade 
better  at  close  quarters. 

At  the  same  time  the  man  who  had  recognized  Katherine 
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relinquished  his  hold  of  her,  and  sprang  forward  with  his 
short  sword  upraised  to  strike  Gordon  on  the  back. 

Katherine  screamed  as  she  saw  the  weapon  uplifted, 
whilst  Gordon,  engaged  with  the  two  men  before  him,  was 
unaware  of  his  peril. 

A  huge  shadow  darkened  the  doorway,  and  the  uplifted 
arm  fell  broken  and  powerless  to  the  man's  side,  under  the 
blow  of  a  heavy  staff  wielded  by  the  muscular  hand  of  Will 
Craig.  Another  blow  laid  the  man  prone  on  the  floor. 

"  I  heard  the  whistle,  and  I  thought  there  was  some- 
thing wrang,"  muttered  Will,  without  pausing  in  his 
onslaught. 

Gordon  had  disengaged  himself  from  his  two  assailants, 
and  both  fell  under  the  sledge-hammer  blows  of  Will's 
staff.  The  last  man — the  one  who  had  retained  hold  of 
Katherine — seeing  how  matters  stood,  made  a  bold  rush 
for  the  door,  and  just  as  he  was  crossing  the  threshold 
received  such  a  blow  from  Will's  cudgel  on  the  buttocks  as 
lifted  him  a  step  forward  on  his  way,  and  sent  him  out  of 
the  house  howling. 

"  Where  are  the  horses  ?  "  cried  Gordon. 

"  On  the  ither  side  o'  the  water.  The  brig's  guarded, 
but  I  hae  a  boat.  Come  on.  They're  fechting  like  deils 
outside,  and  winna  see  us." 

Lamington  took  Katherine  by  the  hand  ;  her  strength 
had  been  severely  tried,  but  she  was  able  to  hasten  with 
him  out  of  the  house  and  run  to  the  river-side,  as  the 
Borderers  under  Sir  Hugh  Janfarie  galloped  down  from 
the  Grey  Friar  to  the  rescue  of  Sir  Robert  Cochrane. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    RIOT. 

"  My  blessing  on  your  heart,  sweet  thing, 

Wae  to  your  wilful  will ; 
There's  many  a  gallant  gentleman 
Whae's  blood  you  have  garr'd  to  spill." 

Katherine  Janfarie. 

TUB  clamour  of  the  riot  rose  upon  the  night  like  the  roar 
of  an  angry  sea.  The  clang  of  arms,  the  tramp  of  horses' 
hoofs,  the  wild  shriek  of  the  death-smitten,  the  infuriated 
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yell  of  the  avenger,  the  loud  shouts  of  the  Borderers,  and 
all  the  confusion  of  noises  which  a  tempest  of  the  fiercest 
of  human  passions  produced,  merged  into  one  long 
thunderous  roar. 

The  tide  surged  wildly,  as  now  the  Borderers  were 
beaten  back  and  again  made  good  their  ground  with  the 
dogged  valour  of  men  whose  trade  is  strife. 

The  sound  of  the  tumult  echoed  along  the  valley  of  the 
Nith  and  startled  the  monks  of  Lin-Cluden  in  their  mid- 
night vigils,  and  possibly  alarmed  a  few  of  the  good  men 
who  were  softening  the  austerities  of  their  order  with  some 
stolen  indulgence. 

In  the  town,  lights  flashed  everywhere.  Presently  the 
beacon  fire  on  the  tower  of  the  castle  was  kindled,  and  was 
soon  answered  by  signals  from  the  surrounding  heights  and 
peels.  The  petty  riot,  which  had  been  so  lightly  raised, 
had  now  swelled  into  the  proportions  of  a  battle. 

Sir  Hugh  Janfarie,  with  the  main  detachment  of  his 
followers,  rode  down  upon  the  combatants.  He  encountered 
Musgrave,  who  explained  as  clearly  as  he  could  the  source 
of  the  quarrel ;  and  Sir  Hugh,  sensible  of  the  danger  of 
the  Hot  Trod  being  arrested  in  consequence  of  the  brawl, 
and  of  the  probable  reprisals  the  townsfolk  would  make  for 
what  harm  befel  them,  rode  into  the  hottest  of  the  fight, 
endeavouring  to  allay  its  fury. 

But  his  words  wei-e  unheard  in  the  prevailing  turmoil, 
and  his  purpose  was  misunderstood.  The  result  of  his 
attempted  peace-making  was  to  increase  the  blind  rage  of 
the  burgesses. 

Nicol,  with  the  emblem  of  the  Hot  Trod,  rode  close  by 
his  father.  But  the  spear  was  wrenched  from  his  grasp, 
and  the  burning  sod  was  trampled  underfoot ;  at  that  the 
townsfolk  raised  a  deafening  cheer,  renewing  the  assault 
more  vigorously  than  before. 

They  had  many  old  scores  to  settle  with  the  Borderers, 
and  they  were  not  sorry  to  find  so  favourable  an  oppor- 
tunity to  settle  some  of  them.  Besides,  blood  had  been 
already  spilled  on  both  sides,  and  Janfarie's  mediation, 
which  might  have  been  of  service  a  little  while  ago,  came 
too  late  when  the  men  were  heated  with  action  and 
thirsting  to  avenge  fallen  comrades. 

There  was  nothing  for  the  Borderers  to  do  but  keep 
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close  together  and  beat  as  dignified  a  retreat  as  the  circum- 
stances permitted. 

Sir  Hugh  and  Nicol  cut  their  way  through  the  crowd 
to  the  side  of  Cochrane  and  Richard,  who  were  receiving 
rough  usage  from  a  band  of  stout  fellows,  and  were  being 
dragged  towards  the  Town  House. 

The  rescue  was  effected  by  a  bold  dash  and  a  fierce 
hacking  down  of  every  man  who  attempted  to  bar  the  way 
of  the  old  knight  to  his  son  and  friend.  One  fellow,  who 
wielded  a  Jeddart  axe  with  strength  and  address,  made  a 
sturdy  stand,  and  several  times  planted  his  blows  with  such 
force,  that,  but  for  the  careering  of  the  horse,  he  would 
have  stricken  the  knight  to  the  ground.  As  if  determined 
not  to  be  foiled,  he  sprang  at  the  horse's  head,  gripped  the 
bridle,  and  swinging  the  axe,  brought  it  down  with  violence. 
But  Sir  Hugh,  bending  forward,  avoided  the  blade  of  the 
axe  by  receiving  the  blow  of  the  shaft  on  his  shoulder. 
The  blow  had  been  given  with  so  much  force  that  the  shaft 
snapped  in  twain,  the  blade  falling  harmlessly  to  the 
ground. 

Before  the  man  could  regain  his  balance,  or  do  more 
than  utter  a  howl  of  chagrin  at  the  adroitness  which  had 
foiled  his  effort,  Sir  Hugh  pierced  him  through  the  neck, 
and  he  fell  with  a  groan  beneath  the  horse's  feefc. 

"My  father  !"  shrieked  a  voice  as  the  man  fell.  The 
next  instant  a  youth  of  about  eighteen  years  sprang  with 
the  agility  and  fury  of  a  wild  cat  upon  Sir  Hugh,  and  with 
a  sharp  souter's  knife,  stabbed  him  under  the  sword  arm, 
which  was  at  the  moment  upraised. 

The  youth  was  beaten  down  by  the  prickers'  spears, 
and  trampled  upon  by  their  horses. 

At  the  spectacle  of  this  swift  retaliation  on  both  sides, 
there  arose  a  yell  from  the  townsfolk,  wilder  and  more 
terrible  than  any  that  had  yet  added  its  discord  to  the 
raging  elements  of  the  night.  There  was  a  pause,  too,  like 
the  momentary  stillness  which  precedes  the  crash  of  a 
thunderbolt.  Then  it  came ;  a  body  of  men  drew  close 
together,  and  at  a  swinging  trot,  with  arms  in  rest, 
advanced  upon  the  Borderers.  Steadily  they  moved  with 
teeth  set,  and  in  silence  that  seemed  more  terrible  than  the 
wildest  outcries. 

Sir  Hugh,  on  receiving  the  wound,  had  fallen  forward 
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on  the  neck  of  his  horse,  and  would  have  fallen  had  not 
Richard  struggled  to  his  side  in  time  to  steady  him  in  the 
saddle. 

"  You  are  hurt,  sir,"  he  said  agitatedly. 

"Avenge  me,"  was  the  grim  answer  of  the  knight. 
Richard  sprang  upon  the  horse  behind  him,  and  taking 
a  firm  hold  of  his  sword  belt,  contrived  to  hold  him  on  the 
seat  whilst  he  snatched  the  sword  from  his  father's  now 
powerless  hand,  and  with  it  met  the  determined  onslaught 
of  the  townsmen. 

"  Steady,  lads,"  shouted  Cochrane,  "  and  withdraw  to 
the  bridge.  There  you  will  be  able  to  hold  your  ground 
against  the  whole  town  of  rebellious  loons." 

The  Borderers  formed  in  double  line  and  began  to  move 
slowly  backward,  contesting  every  inch  of  ground. 

"  It  is  my  father's  sword,"  muttered  Richard  Janfarie 
between  his  clenched  teeth ;  "  and  this  night  I  will  prove 
myself  worthy  to  bear  it." 

Instead  of  retreating  with  his  company,  he  touched  the 
horse  with  his  heels,  and  burst  into  the  midst  of  the 
advancing  foe,  hewing  them  down  right  and  left  with  such 
fury  that  he  cleared  a  space  and  threw  them  into  some 
confusion. 

But  the  crowd  formed  a  circle  round  him,  cutting  him 
off  from  his  friends,  who  were  unaware  of  his  danger. 

Observing  this,  he  made  the  horse  wheel  round,  and 
again  fought  his  way  through  the  mass,  wielding  the  long 
sword  of  his  father  with  all  the  pith  his  thirst  for  vengeance 
inspired. 

The  people  fell  back  more  astounded  by  the  strange 
sight  of  the  double  burden  of  the  horse — one  man  ap- 
parently dead,  and  the  other  animated  as  if  with  the  rage 
of  a  demon — more  awed  by  this  even  than  his  prowess. 

They  fell  before  him,  they  shrank  from  him,  and  the 
confusion  caused  by  his  single  assault  materially  aided  the 
Borderers  in  reaching  the  bridge  with  unbroken  line. 

There  the  conflict  was  brought  to  a  sudden  cessation  by 
the  appearance  of  a  band  of  the  Grey  Friars,  who,  headed 
by  their  Superior,  and  each  carrying  a  flaming  torch  which 
revealed  his  holy  order,  marched  boldly  between  the 
opposing  lines  of  Borderers  and  townsmen,  at  the  moment 
when,  exhausted  and  wounded,  Richard  Janfarie  rejoined 
his  comrades. 
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Mad  as  the  people  were  with  the  events  which  had 
transpired,  they  came  to  a  halt  before  the  stern  glances  of 
the  Friars. 

The  Superior  commanded  silence,  and  the  uproar 
gradually  subsided  like  the  diminishing  sound  of  an  ebbing 
tide. 

When  silence  had  been  obtained,  the  monk  demanded 
an  explanation  of  the  outrage  upon  the  town's  repose. 

Twenty  voices  attempted  to  answer  him  at  once,  but 
the  Superior  motioned  them  to  silence  as  Sir  Robert 
Cochrane  advanced  and  made  himself  known. 

He  briefly  explained  the  purpose  of  the  Borderers' 
entrance  into  the  town,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  riot 
had  been  raised  by  some  foolish  demands  of  the  people, 
made  to  him  as  a  servant  of  the  king  at  that  inopportune 
time,  and  with  unmannerly  threats. 

"  How  his  Majesty  may  think  of  this  matter  when  it  is 
explained  to  him,"  he  added  in  conclusion,  "  I  cannot  say. 
But  this  much  I  may  tell  you,  that  I  believe  that  the  dis- 
turbance was  raised  in  the  first  place  by  the  rascal  we  are 
pursuing,  in  order  to  cover  his  own  escape." 

"  Who  is  the  man  ?  "  queried  the  monk. 

"Bertrand  Gordon,  called  Laird  of  Lamington." 

"  Have  you  arrested  him  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  he  cannot  be  far  hence,  and  we  must  crave 
your  protection  whilst  we  continue  our  search,  and  leave 
our  wounded  to  your  care." 

The  Superior  bowed  in  acquiescence,  saying — 

"  As  you  know  the  man,  you  will  be  able  to  make  him 
answer  for  his  share  in  this  disturbance." 

"  By  the  Sacred  Mother  of  Heaven,"  cried  Janfarie  in 
a  hollow  voice,  "he  shall  answer  that  to  me.  My  father 
is  dead,  and  to  Lamington  I  look  for  an  account  of  his 
fate." 

The  young  man  had  lifted  the  body  from  the  horse, 
purposing  to  staunch  his  wound,  when  he  had  discovered 
that  no  aid  of  his  could  serve  him,  and  he  was  now  kneeling 
over  his  dead  father  as  he  made  his  vow  of  retaliation. 

Nicol  was  by  his  brother's  side.  Grief  choked  him, 
and  he  could  not  speak ;  but  he  pressed  Richard's  hand,  in 
token  that  he  shared  in  his  resolve. 

The  torches  flickering  and  wavering  in  the  wind  shed 
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a  red  glare  over  the  crowd,  and  gleamed  upon  the  breast 
of  the  rapid  flowing  Nith  as  it  sped  onward  to  the  Solway, 
the  stream  beating  against  the  arches  of  the  bridge  as  they 
impeded  its  course,  and  murmuring  a  melancholy  song,  that 
at  the  moment  seemed  like  a  dirge  for  the  dead  knight. 

The  light  shone  upon  the  grey -hooded  monks ;  upon 
the  gloomy  visages  of  the  defeated  Borderers  as  they  stood 
wounded,  holding  by  the  croups  of  their  saddles,  or  sat 
motionless  in  their  seats  with  thoughts  of  dire  vengeance  in 
their  hearts.  The  lights  flashed  on  the  now  anxious  faces 
of  the  townsfolk  as  they  stood  in  breathless  awe  at  the 
weird  sound  the  man's  voice  had  made,  and  already  abashed 
by  the  memory  of  what  had  occiirred. 

The  sudden  pause  in  the  uproar  which  had  been  rampant 
only  a  moment  before,  the  unsteady  light  cast  over  all  by 
the  flaming  links,  and  the  stillness  of  the  night — for  the 
very  wind  seemed  to  have  become  hushed — imparted  a 
solemnity  to  the  wild  scene,  and  to  the  vow  which  had  just 
been  spoken  that  subdued  the  passions  of  the  men,  and 
held  them  as  if  spell-bound. 

The  eerie  pause  was  broken  by  Richard  Janfarie  starting 
to  his  feet,  and  directing  his  followers  to  carry  their  chief 
to  the  monastery. 

In  grim  silence  a  litter  of  spears  was  formed,  and  the 
body  of  the  dead  knight  placed  upon  it.  In  grim  silence 
the  men  with  their  sad  burthen,  headed  by  four  monks  as 
torch-bearers,  passed  through  the  crowd  which  made  way 
for  them,  and  marched  up  the  street  to  the  monastery. 

Then  the  people  slowly  turned  to  the  mournful  task  of 
seeking  their  wounded  and  dead  friends.  Low  moans  and 
bitter  shrieks  of  anguish  disturbed  the  night,  as  wives, 
mothers,  and  sweethearts,  now  rushing  forth  from  their 
homes,  encountered  friends  bearing  the  lifeless  remains  of 
those  who  were  dearest  to  them,  or  recognized  the  mainstay 
of  their  households  lying  disabled  on  the  street.  It  was  a 
sad  night's  work  for  the  bonnie  town  of  Dumfries  ;  and 
many  hearts  ached  with  the  memory  of  it  long  afterward. 
One  of  its  saddest  incidents  was  connected  with  the  man 
who  had  so  desperately  assaulted  Sir  Hugh,  and  whose  fall 
had  been  the  main  instrument  of  the  knight's  death.  His 
wife  found  her  husband  and  son  both  slain  and  hideously 
disfigured  by  horses'  hoofs.  With  shrieks  of  despair  she 
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threw  herself  upon  the  mangled  bodies,  kissing  their  clotted 
lips,  and  calling  to  them  by  name  to  rise, 

She  had  to  be  forced  away  by  some  kindly  neighbours, 
who  said  that  her  reason  was  affected.  The  man  had  been 
a  good  husband,  and  the  son  who  had  wrought  such  swift 
retribution  for  his  father's  fall  had  been  her  only  bairn. 

As  soon  as  the  body  of  Sir  Hugh  had  been  lifted  up, 
Cochrane  grasped  Richard's  arm. 

"  We  cannot  halt  in  the  pursuit,"  he  said ;  "  we  must 
leave  till  we  return  what  marks  of  respect  we  owe  your 
father." 

"  I  am  ready,"  answered  Janfarie,  dourly. 

"  Pick  a  dozen  of  your  best  men,  then,  to  accompany 
us.  The  fewer  we  are  the  more  lightly  we  will  follow  the 
track.  I  will  not  pause  in  the  chase  till  he  is  captured." 

"I  shall  not  pause  in  the  chase  till  he  is  dead,"  was 
Janfarie's  hollow  response. 

"  Let  it  be  such  a  death  as  he  merits — not  that  of 
honourable  folk,  but  the  gibbet  of  a  felon." 

"  It  shall  be  the  worst  that  I  can  find  for  him  when  the 
hour  comes." 

Cochrane  clasped  his  hand,  peering  in  his  face  with  a 
strange  vicious  glitter  in  his  eyes. 

"Let  me  guide  your  choice,"  ho  said,  greedily.  "I 
know  his  spirit,  and  I  know  where  to  strike  him  deepest. 
Let  me  guide  your  choice  in  the  atonement  you  would 
wreak  upon  him,  and  I  promise  you  that  you  shall  see  him 
degraded,  spurned,  and  mocked  at  by  those  whose  esteem 
he  values  most — ay,  by  Saint  Andrew,  even  by  Mistress 
Katherine  herself.  Then  let  him  swing  on  the  highest  tree 
at  hand." 

Janfarie  caught  the  venomous  glitter  of  the  man's  eyes, 
and  he  did  not  altogether  relish  it,  embittered  though  he 
was  to  the  last  degree  against  the  subject  of  their  conver- 
sation. 

"  Such  retribution  as  you  purpose  would  be  worth 
tarrying  for;  but  I  can  promise  nought  save  this,  that 
there  is  no  torture  I  would  not  put  him  to." 

"Enough.  The  memory  of  your  father  will  keep  your 
purpose  steady." 

"  That  memory  will  feed  my  hate  while  I  have  power 
to  lift  a  hand." 
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Here  Nicol,  who  had  been  scouring  the  streets  for  stray 
or  wounded  followers,  rushed  up  to  his  brother. 

"  We  have  missed  them  again,"  he  shouted.  "  They 
have  crossed  the  river  in  a  boat." 

"  Who  gave  you  these  tidings  ?  " 

"  This  fellow  who  has  had  a  tussle  with  Lamington, 
and  who  followed  them  to  the  river  bank." 

"  Get  your  men  together,"  said  Cochrane  hastily  to 
Janfarie ;  "  we  may  have  them  before  the  night  is  out  yet. 
You,  Nicol,  must  hie  to  Linlithgow  with  tidings  of  this 
treachery  to  his  Majesty.  We  shall  have  the  highest 
authority  of  the  land  for  what  we  do." 

"  By  your  leave,  I  would  rather  continue  in  the  chase," 
rejoined  Nicol,  disappointed  by  the  prospect  of  being 
removed  from  his  share  in  the  pursuit. 

Cochrane  answered  him  with  an  air  of  persuasive 
confidence,  which  flattered  the  youth  and  modified  his 
disappointment. 

"  Nay,  but  you  must  submit  to  this  for  all  our  sakes. 
There  is  no  other  I  can  trust  to  bear  my  message  to  the 
king,  and  it  is  from  him  only  that  I  care  to  seek  assistance 
in  this  matter.  There  are  other  reasons  besides  that  his 
Majesty  should  have  early  knowledge  of  this  outrage." 

"Musgrave  or  Penwick  might  go,"  said  Nicol,  still 
hesitating;  "they  are  my  seniors,  and  therefore  better 
qualified  to  report  the  affair  to  his  Majesty." 

Cochrane  placed  his  hand  on  Nicol's  shoulder  and 
whispered — 

"Ay,  but  there  is  a  missive  that  must  be  placed  in  the 
king's  own  hand,  and  I  would  trust  it  to  none  other  save 
you.  Will  you  serve  me  ?  " 

"  Since  there  is  no  help  for  it,  I  will." 

"  I  shall  owe  you  much  for  this  service,  and  I  may  have 
the  power  to  pay  it  sooner  than  you  hope — trust  me." 

A  few  minutes  sufficed  for  Cochrane  to  give  his  now 
willing  carrier  the  needful  instructions  and  the  packet  of 
which  he  had  spoken.  By  that  time  Janfarie  had  selected 
his  men,  had  got  the  leash  of  hounds  together,  and  arms 
had  been  examined. 

When  Cochrane  joined  the  party  the  gates  of  the 
bridge  were  opened,  and  they  rode  across  in  double  file  at 
a  smart  canter.  The  pale  starlight  gleamed  upon  their 
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steel  caps,  and  the  bridge  gave  out  a  hollow  sound  under 
the  horses'  hoofs.  They  rode  steadily,  and  without  a  word 
passing  amongst  them. 

Every  man  was  conscious  that  he  was  engaged  in  a 
hunt  which  was  to  end  only  at  the  death  at  the  quarry. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   PRIOET  OF    KELLS. 

"  Sublime  is  the  faith  of  a  lonely  soul, 

In  pain  and  trouble  cherished  ; 
Sublime  the  spirit  of  hope  that  lives, 
When  earthly  hope  has  perished." 

PKOF.  WILSON,  Isle  of  Palms. 

THE  riot  had  been  at  its  height  when  Lamington,  with 
Katherine,  had  followed  Will  Craig  to  the  bank  of  the 
river  where  he  had  the  boat  moored  at  a  point  nearly 
opposite  the  water-gate  of  the  monastery.  They  were 
unaware  that  any  had  observed  their  flight.  But  the  man 
who  had  received  Will's  last  blow  had  seen  them,  had 
followed  them  at  a  safe  distance,  and  so  had  been  able  to 
give  intelligence  of  their  route. 

They  embarked ;  Will  pulled  across  the  stream,  his 
giant  arms  making  the  oars  fly  through  the  water,  and 
carrying  the  boat  a  little  way  up  the  stream  in  spite  of  the 
strong  current. 

He  pulled  to  the  shore  through  a  thick  bed  of  rushes  at 
the  western  end  of  a  short  row  of  houses  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  Maxweltown. 

The  motion  of  the  boat  and  the  keen  breeze  blowing 
upon  her  cheeks  had  revived  the  lady,  and  she  was  able  to 
spring  lightly  to  the  land.  Lamington  led  her  up  the 
bank  and  then  waited  for  Will,  who  had  stayed  to  make 
fast  the  boat  to  a  huge  stone,  having  explained  that  he  had 
found  it  there,  and  "didna  want  the  owner  to  be  ony  the 
waur  for  the  liberty  he  had  ta'en  wi'  his  cockleshell." 

The  tumult  on  the  other  side  was  ringing  in  their  ears, 
and  Katherine  clung  closely  to  her  lover,  disturbed  by  the 
wild  sounds  she  heard,  although  she  knew  that  they  insured 
their  present  safety. 
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"  Come  on  this  gate  now,  maister,"  cried  Will,  taking 
the  direction  of  Linclnden. 

"  Where  are  the  horses  ?  "  queried  the  master. 

"  Stark's  got  them  safe  eneuch." 

Almost  as  he  spoke,  he  darted  into  a  thicket  of  trees  ; 
and  in  a  small  open  space  the  fugitives  saw  two  powerful 
horses  tied  to  the  branch  of  a  tree,  whilst  a  huge  black 
hound  sat  on  his  haunches  gravely  watching  them. 

That  was  Stark.  The  hound  sprang  up  joyfully  at  the 
sight  of  Will,  and  encountered  him  with  wagging  tail. 

"It's  a'  richt,"  muttered  Will.  "  Stark  never  wags  his 
tail  when  onybody  has  been  interferin'  wi'  him." 

As  Gordon  looked  to  the  girths  of  the  saddles  he 
angrily  inquired  why  the  man  had  left  the  horses  there 
instead  of  bringing  them  to  the  hostelry. 

The  big,  simple-looking  fellow,  who  had  the  heart  of  a 
brave  gentleman  and  the  mind  of  a  child,  scratched  his 
head,  looked  puzzledly  at  his  master,  then  looked  im- 
ploringly at  Katherine,  and,  last  of  all,  gazed  down 
inquiringly  at  the  upturned  face  of  his  dog. 

"  Now,  what  would  ye  say  to  that,  Stark  ?  "  he  said, 
scratching  away  at  his  head.  The  hound  cocked  his  ears 
and  bent  his  head  a  little  to  one  side,  as  if,  with  a  species 
of  human  intelligence,  he  were  considering  the  problem  set 
before  him. 

At  any  other  moment  Katherine  would  have  been 
amused  by  the  equal  degree  of  gravity  on  the  faces  of  man 
and  dog. 

"Now,  I  jtftt  speir  at  you,  Stark,"  Will  continued, 
"  what  would  ye  say  ?  He  tells  me  to  be  siccar  and  secret, 
and  I  thought  that  I  couldna  be  half  sae  secret  wi'  twa 
horses  at  my  heels  as  I  could  be  my  lane.  Sae  I  leave  ye 
here  to  tak'  care  o'  the  brutes,  and  that's  siccar ;  and  syne 
I  gang  mysel'  ower  the  watter,  stealing  a  boat  to  do  that, 
sae  that  nae  questions  should  be  speired  at  the  brig,  and  I 
wait  at  the  hostel  without  saying  a  word  to  mortal  body, 
and  I  count  a'  that  secret.  But  what  do  you  think,  Stark, 
for  a'  that  he  is  angry  wi'  me,  and  says  I  am  a  gouk  ?  " 

"  Tut,  man,"  said  Lamington,  who,  knowing  his  ser- 
vitor's ways,  could  barely  restrain  a  smile  even  at  that 
moment  of  peril,  "  the  horses  would  not  have  told  any  one 
your  business." 
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"  Na  ;  but  folk  would  hae  seen  them  and  speired  about 
them,  and  would  maybe  hae  kenned  what  airt  they  cam' 
frae.  Eh,  Stark  ?  " 

The  hound  wagged  his  tail  as  if  in  assent,  and  Muckle 
Will — as  he  was  called  on  account  of  his  huge  frame — 
closed  one  of  his  eyes  with  an  expression  of  great  cunning, 
but  it  was  a  very  simple  sort  of  look  for  all  that. 

"Do  not  blame  him,"  said  Katherine ;  "he  has  served 
us  well  despite  his  mistake.  We  owe  our  present  safety 
greatly  to  him." 

"  Will  is  not  afraid  of  my  anger,  and  in  truth  there  is 
more  reason  in  his  explanation  than  I  expected.  I  ain 
glad  you  have  so  soon  come  to  know  his  worth  ;  for,  after 
you,  Katherine,  there  is  no  one  I  would  not  rather  lose 
than  this  simple  fellow.  Come  hither,  Will." 

The  tall,  broad-shouldered  simpleton  advanced  at  the 
bidding,  the  hound  marching  beside  him. 

Katherine  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"If  your  master  is  not  in  the  humour  to  do  it,  Will,  I 
thank  you  for  the  good  service  you  have  done  us." 

The  giant  hung  his  head,  abashed  by  her  earnestness, 
and  removing  his  bonnet,  began  to  swing  it  awkwardly  in 
his  hands. 

"Look  up,  Will,"  said  his  master;  "look  well  at  this 
lady  that  you  may  know  her,  for  you  must  serve  her  as 
truly  in  all  things  as  you  would  serve  me." 

As  every  sentiment,  as  well  as  his  service,  was  at  the 
command  of  his  master,  Will's  bashfulness  disappeared. 
He  looked  steadily  at  the  lady's  face,  which  the  starlight 
revealed  to  him.  Then  he  said  shyly — 

"  Te  are  a  bonnie  lady,  and  Stark  and  me  will  serve 
you  truly.  See  what  he  says;  speak  for  yoursel',  Stark. 
Speak  to  the  lady,  and  tell  her  ye'll  do  her  bidding." 

The  hound  walked  round  Katherine  twice,  and  then, 
stopping  beside  her,  laid  his  head  on  her  hand.  She  patted 
him,  and  the  dog  wagged  his  tail  in  joyful  acknowledg- 
ment. 

"  That's  a'  richt,"  said  Will ;  "  Stark  and  you  will  be 
great  friends,  and  by  the  same  rule  you  and  me  will  be 
great  friends." 

Apparently  satisfied  with  that  compact,  the  giant  led 
the  horses  out  of  the  thicket. 
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Lamington  wrapped  the  drover's  plaid  round  Katherine, 
assisted  her  to  mount  one  of  the  horses,  and  sprang  on  to 
the  other  himself. 

"  Follow,  Will,  with  what  speed  you  may,  to  the  Priory 
of  Kells.  You  know  our  pursuers ;  take  heed  that  none 
of  them  lay  hold  of  you." 

"  Aye,  weel,  they  wad  just  hae  to  let  go  again,"  was 
Will's  resigned  response. 

The  horses  started,  and  Will  with  his  hound  watched 
them  until  they  had  disappeared  amongst  the  black  shadows 
of  the  wood  which  belted  the  road  for  several  miles. 

Then  he  gripped  his  heavy  cudgel  tightly,  and  followed 
at  a  swinging  pace,  sustaining  a  lively  conversation  with 
Stark  all  the  time.  It  was  like  the  prattle  with  which  a 
child  is  accustomed  to  commune  with  its  pets  ;  but  through 
it  all  there  were  flashes  of  shrewdness  which  would  have 
suggested  that  the  man  was  amusing  himself,  rather  than 
giving  vent  to  his  natural  character. 

The  horses  upon  which  the  fugitives  were  now  mounted 
were  fresh,  and  stretched  to  their  work  with  spirit.  They 
swept  by  the  Abbey  of  Lincluden  in  which  the  vestal  light 
was  burning  and  shedding  a  spectral  gleam  through  the 
trees.  They  sped  down  the  valley,  and  through  the  glens 
by  Lochinkit.  Then  skirting  Upper  Bar  and  Crogo,  they 
rose  upon  the  high  land ;  and  the  white  crested  heads  of 
the  Galloway  hills  became  visible  against  the  horizon. 

The  country  stretched  like  a  rolling  sea  before  them. 
Now  they  rose  upon  the  brow  of  some  bare  height,  with 
the  dark  highlands  looming  up  before  them;  again  they 
were  closed  in  the  hollow  of  some  bossy  glen,  the  darkness 
lending  fantastic  shapes  to  jutting  boulders  of  rock,  or 
waving  ash,  or  stunted  thorn,  with  the  sound  of  gurgling 
water  making  a  weird  melody  in  the  night. 

But  over  all  there  was  an  eerie  sense  of  silence  caught 
from  the  grand  solitude  of  the  hills. 

There  were  streams  and  rivers  to  cross,  morasses  to 
avoid,  and  treacherous  precipices,  whose  lips  were  concealed 
by  furze  and  heather,  to  evade.  But  a  keen  eye,  a  steady 
hand,  and  sure-footed  horses,  carried  the  fugitives  safely 
through  all  the  journey. 

At  length  the  dim  outline  of  the  Forest  of  Kells  became 
perceptible.  The  forest  had  been  erected  into  a  royal 
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hunting-ground  by  the  Bruce,  and  was  a  favourite  resort 
of  the  Scottish  monarchs  for  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
The  memory  of  its  ancient  glory  is  still  preserved  in  several 
of  its  local  names.  Tradition,  too,  has  much  of  interest  to 
tell  of  the  Druid  stones  which  lie  upon  the  surrounding 
heights;  the  murder  holes  which  are  found  in  the  table 
lands,  and  which  were  anciently  used  by  the  barons  who 
had  the  right  of  putting  offenders  to  death  by  pit  and 
gibbet — that  is,  by  drowning  and  smothering  them  in  the 
pits,  or  hanging  them  on  the  nearest  tree — and  of  the  old 
wall  called  the  Deil's  Dyke. 

The  Priory  of  Kells  was  a  small  establishment,  which 
had  been  given  in  free  alms  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Galloway 
by  Robert  Bruce,  and  which  obtained  some  importance  as 
an  occasional  resting-place  of  the  royal  party  when  engaged 
in  the  chase.  The  building  stood  at  one  of  the  mouths  of 
the  forest ;  it  was  square  and  bare,  but  it  had  the  strength 
of  a  feudal  tower. 

When  the  fugitives  drew  rein  at  the  gate,  the  bell  was 
sounding  for  early  matins ;  but  it  was  some  time  before 
Lamington's  summons  was  answered. 

The  gatekeeper  at  length  showed  himself,  and  Laming- 
ton  announced  that  he  was  there  by  tryst  with  the  Abbot 
Panther.  That  name  having  been  repeated,  the  man  opened 
the  gate.  The  visitors  were  conducted  across  a  grass  court 
to  the  entrance  to  the  Prior's  house. 

There  the  mention  of  the  Abbot's  name  had  the  effect 
of  procuring  them  immediate  admission.  They  were  con- 
ducted to  a  small  waiting-room  with  bare  walls  and  a  small 
grated  window.  It  was  lit  by  a  small  cruzie,  standing  in  a 
niche  in  the  wall,  and  furnished  with  a  couple  of  chairs 
and  a  reading-desk.  They  had  not  to  wait  long.  A  hooded 
monk  appeared,  and  led  Gordon  to  the  presence  of  the 
Abbot,  whilst  Katherine  was  left  alone. 

The  same  monk  again  entered  the  waiting-room  after  the 
lapse  of  a  little  time,  bearing  a  lighted  cruzie  in  his  hand. 
He  beckoned  the  lady  to  follow  him,  and  she  dbeyed. 

They  passed  along  a  narrow  corridor,  the  bare  grey 
walls  of  which,  feebly  illumed  by  the  lamp  in  the  monk's 
hand,  looked  so  cold  and  dismal  that  it  was  more  like  the 
hall  of  a  prison  than  that  of  the  residence  of  a  church 
dignitary. 
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They  ascended  a  narrow  staircase  and  entered  another 
passage  similar  to  the  first.  At  the  farther  end  of  this 
passage  the  monk  threw  open  a  door. 

"  This  is  your  chamber,  sister ;  here  you  may  rest  for 
the  present,"  said  the  monk. 

He  handed  the  light  to  her,  and  without  waiting  for 
any  thanks  or  question,  departed  with  noiseless  steps. 

Although  Katherine  was  sorely  bewildered  by  the  man- 
ner of  her  monkly  chamberlain,  and  by  the  continued 
absence  of  her  lover,  she  made  no  effort  to  satisfy  her 
curiosity ;  for  she  was  too  much  fatigued  by  her  journey 
and  too  much  awed  by  the  grimness  of  the  place  and  the 
solemn  stillness  pervading  it — a  stillness  broken  only  by 
the  subdued  chant  of  the  monks  at  their  morning  exercise 
in  the  Priory  Chapel.  She  entered  the  chamber  and  closed 
the  door.  Like  the  other  apartments  she  had  seen,  the 
walls  were  bare ;  the  furniture  consisted  of  a  table  with  a 
missal,  a  priedieu  and  a  crucifix,  and  a  low  narrow  couch. 
After  an  earnest  supplication  for  pardon  for  whatever  error 
she  had  committed,  and  for  the  happiness  of  those  from 
whom  she  had  fled,  she  laid  herself,  dressed  as  she  was,  on 
the  couch.  Sleep  soon  brought  a  blissful  oblivion  to  all 
the  anxieties  and  fatigues  of  the  night. 


The  sun  gleamed  in  through  the  narrow  window  of 
Katherine's  chamber  and  she  wakened  wearily  from  her 
sleep.  She  had  been  dreaming  of  her  brother  Richard 
— dreaming  that  he  had  come  to  her  dressed  in  a  shroud, 
and  had  stretched  forth  skeleton  hands  towards  her 
warningly. 

She  lay  half  awake  now,  her  eyes  twinkling  under  the 
ray  of  sunlight  that  was  crossing  them,  and  fancying  that 
she  heard  her  brother's  voice  pronouncing  her  name.  The 
sound  echoed  strangely  in  her  ears,  and  in  a  half-conscious 
way  she  tried  to  arguo  with  herself  that  the  sound  existed 
only  in  her  dream.  But  it  was  suddenly  repeated  with 
such  sharp  emphasis  that  with  a  smothered  cry  she  sprang 
from  the  couch. 

Her  startled  eyes  became  fixed  upon  Richard  Janfarie, 
who  stood  by  the  door,  pale  and  worn  by  exertion,  but  with 
a  stern,  relentless  expression  that  chilled  her  blood.  More, 
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however,  than  his  stern  visage,  more  than  the  surprise  of 
discovering  him  there,  her  eyes  were  attracted  and  her 
mind  appalled  by  the  black  badge  which  he  wore  on  his 
right  arm.  A  thousand  wild  fancies  flashed  upon  her  mind 
at  once,  but  none  explained  the  meaning  of  that  grim 
badge ;  her  heart  beat  quick  and  her  limbs  trembled  as  she 
gazed  alternately  upon  it  and  the  man's  face. 

He  remained  silent,  as  if  conscious  of  her  torturing 
doubts,  and  willing  to  leave  her  to  them  for  a  space. 

She  roused  herself  with  a  violent  effort,  and  pointing 
with  trembling  finger  to  his  badge,  she  spoke  in  a  terrified 
whisper — 

"  Why  do  you  wear  that  ?  " 

He  advanced  a  step  into  the  apartment,  and  halted  in  a 
position  which  permitted  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  fall  directly 
on  his  arm. 

"  I  wear  this  for  our  father,"  he  said,  slowly. 
"  My  father  !  "  she  cried,  while  she  sprang  towards  him 
and  grasped  his  arm ;  "  is  he  dead  ?  " 

Richard  shook  her  hand  from  him  with  the  scorn  of  one 
who  feels  that  he  is  polluted  by  a  touch. 

"Ay,  he  is  dead — he  has  been  murdered;  and  you, 
mistress,  and  Lamington  are  his  assassins." 

The  scorn  with  which  he  had  flung  her  from  him  made 
her  shrink  back  a  pace  with  tingling  cheeks.  His  scorn 
she  would  have  resented,  but  the  accusation  he  had  made 
struck  her  speechless.  She  stood  mutely  gazing  at  him, 
unable  to  realize  the  full  import  of  his  words. 
Her  silence  enraged  him. 

"Are  you  so  callous  that  you  are  not  moved  even  by  the 
tidings  of  the  foul  work  which  has  been  done  ?  Are  you 
so  heartless  that  even  your  father's  murder  cannot  make 
you  sensible  of  your  shame  ?  " 

"  My  father  dead — and  by  foul  work  !  "  she  muttered, 
absently,  and  in  a  low  tone  of  anguish;  "and  you  charge 
Lamington  with  the  crime — oh,  you  are  mad,  Richard !  or 
you  are  trying  to  frighten  me  that  you  may  force  me  to 
yield  myself  to  Robert  Cochrane." 

And  she  sank  upon  the  couch,  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands  and  sobbing  bitterly. 

"I  have  no  need  to  frighten  you  to  yield  to  your 
husband.  He  is  here  with  power  to  enforce  his  right  to 
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control  you ;  and  I  am  here  to  conduct  you  to  the  Abbot's 
court,  where  you  will  learn  your  duty  from  fitter  lips  than 
mine,  and  where  you  shall  have  proofs  of  Lamington's 
guilt." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   SUMMONS. 

"Upraise  she  trembling  frae  her  seat, 

And  tottered  like  to  fa' ; 
Her  cheek  grew  like  the  rose,  and  then 
Turned  whiter  than  the  snaw." 

Lady  Jean. 

DISTRAUGHT  by  the  declaration  of  her  brother,  doubting  its 
truth,  and  yet  compelled  to  give  it  credence  by  the  bitter 
earnestness  of  his  manner,  Katherine  sat  dumbly  looking 
at  him.  Her  sobs  had  ceased  now ;  for,  although  the  first 
sharp  pangs  the  intelligence  of  her  father's  death  caused 
her  had  wrung  from  her  a  woman's  tears,  the  grave  charge 
which  accompanied  the  tidings,  and  the  intimation  of  Coch- 
rane's  presence  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  his  hateful 
claims,  stirred  the  spirit  of  resistance  within  her,  and  for 
the  moment  grief  was  overcome  by  indignation. 

Still  there  was  an  undercurrent  of  contending  emotions 
which  she  could  not  control.  Her  heart  revolted  from  the 
bare  thought  of  the  guilt  attributed  to  Lamington,  whilst 
it  was  filled  with  anguish  at  the  consciousness  that  by 
whatever  hand  her  father  had  fallen,  her  flight  had  led  him 
to  his  death.  Besides,  Gordon  had  been  some  time  away 
from  her  while  they  had  been  at  the  hostelry  in  Dumfries, 
and  sorely  pressed  by  her  father's  followers,  obliged  to 
strike  for  his  own  life,  it  was  possible  that  in  the  darkness 
or  in  the  confusion  of  the  struggle  his  hand  might  have 
stricken  the  fatal  blow.  That  was  the  doubt  which  lingered 
in  her  mind  and  constrained  her  indignation.  It  weakened 
her,  notwithstanding  the  strength  she  obtained  from  her 
conviction  of  Lamington's  innocence  in  intention  at  least, 
and  from  the  shuddering  repugnance  with  which  she  had 
now  come  to  regard  the  very  name  of  Cochrane. 

She  rose  slowly  from  the  couch,  her  hands  clasped,  and 
her  features  fixed.  But  she  made  no  movement  to  approach 
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her  brother.  She  spoke  in  a  low  soft  tone,  in  which  there 
was  a  piteous  chord  of  pain. 

"  You  give  me  sad  news,  brother — the  sadder  in  that  if 
it  be  true  my  father  is  dead,  I  am  robbed  of  the  hope  I  held 
that  one  day  I  would  satisfy  him  and  our  dear  mother — and 
all  of  you,  that  in  my  disobedience  I  had  spared  you  much 
misery." 

Her  evident  distress  was  not  without  its  effect  upon 
him,  for  Janfarie  had  a  kindly  regard  for  his  sister,  although 
he  could  not  pardon  the  measure  she  had  taken  to  thwart 
the  designs  and  aspirations  of  their  house.  He  had  all  his 
mother's  ambition,  and  Cochrane  had  proffered  him  the 
opportunity  to  carry  that  ambition  to  its  highest  bent.  His 
mind  had  been  dazzled  by  the  prospect  thus  presented  to 
him ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  brilliance  of  the  prospect  he 
was  blinded  to  the  real  nature  of  the  magician  who  pre- 
sented it,  whilst  he  became  insensible  to  the  tenderer  and 
nobler  feelings  which  had  driven  his  sister  to  rebellion.  He 
saw  in  her  conduct  only  the  perversity  of  a  silly  woman, 
and  so  he  made  answer  harshly — 

"  Then  you  will  satisfy  us  that  we  have  all  been  fools, 
and  yours  the  only  head  with  a  grain  of  wisdom  amongst 
us.  Your  shame  will  serve  us  to  good  purpose  if  it  can  do 
that." 

She  winced;  her  brow  became  flashed  and  her  eyes 
kindled,  but  she  spoke  sadly — 

"  You  have  driven  me  to  what  error  I  may  have  done. 
You  counted  it  no  sacrifice  to  make  me  the  price  of  a  knave's 
favour.  In  spite  of  every  prayer  and  appeal  I  made,  you 
dragged  me  to  the  altar.  You  took  no  thought  of  the  years 
of  agony  to  which  you  were  dooming  me ;  you  took  no 
thought  of  the  death  to  which  you  condemned  me  when 
/ou  told  me  I  was  his  wife;  for  if  my  loathing  for  the 
bonds  you  had  thrust  upon  me — if  Robert  Cochrane's  touch 
had  not  been  enough  to  kill  me,  my  own  hand  would  have 
released  me." 

"  I  would  have  pitied  you  had  you  been  released  so  ; 
but  now  you  have  made  yourself  a  thing  of  scorn." 

"  You  will  learn  to  think  otherwise  yet,  Richard.  At 
present  you  are  smarting  under  the  memory  of  our  father's 
death ;  you  do  not  see  that  Cochrane  has  cajoled  you — that 
he  is  fooling  you." 
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"  By  the  saints,  if  I  thought  that,"  muttered  Janfarie, 
frowning  darkly,  and  then  checking  himself ;  "  but  shame 
upon  me  to  give  ear  to  such  words  from  a  mad  wench  who 
has  disgraced  her  family  for  the  sake  of  a  popinjay.  Attend 
me,  mistress,  to  the  Abbot's  court  without  more  delay." 

"  I  will  attend  you  presently,"  she  answered,  quietly ; 
"  give  me  a  moment  to  prepare  myself  for  this  trial — for 
such  I  count  the  interview  to  which  you  command  me 
is  to  be." 

Janfarie  turned  on  his  heel  and  withdrew,  taking  his 
stand  outside  the  door  to  guard  against  any  attempt  of  his 
sister  to  elude  him. 

After  a  moment's  pause,  during  which  she  looked  dazedly 
at  the  closed  door,  she  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  on  the 
priedieu,  and  bowing  her  head  low  she  raised  her  clasped 
hands  in  supplication. 

She  had  maintained  her  composure  during  the  presence 
of  her  brother  ;  but  now  that  she  was  alone  all  the  contend- 
ing emotions  of  her  breast  struggled  for  utterance,  and 
overwhelmed  her.  The  death  of  her  father,  the  accusation 
of  Lamington,  and  the  consciousness  of  her  own  share  in 
these  miserable  events,  supplied  her  with  bitter  thoughts, 
for  which  there  was  no  outlet  save  in  prayer. 

She  seemed  calmer  when  she  regained  her  feet,  and  able 
to  think  of  the  more  immediate  necessities  of  the  occasion. 
She  hastily  removed  the  garments  which  the  friendly  hostess 
of  the  Royal  Hunt  had  supplied  for  her  disguise ;  and  as 
they  had  been  only  thrown  over  her  own  dress,  she  had 
merely  to  cast  them  aside  to  appear  in  apparel  more  be- 
coming her  position,  although  its  bravery  was  still  in  sad 
contrast  to  the  circumstances  surrounding  her. 

She  adjusted  her  bodice,  and  the  skirts  which  had  been 
tucked  up.  Then  with  her  hands  she  smoothed  her  hair 
as  well  as  she  could  with  such  primitive  toilet  instruments, 
fmd  without  a  mirror ;  for,  woman-like,  she  wished  to  pre- 
sent herself  in  as  becoming  a  guise  as  possible  before  the 
Abbot,  upon  whose  word  all  her  future  happiness  and  the 
very  life  of  her  lover  seemed  at  this  moment  to  depend. 

Slight  as  the  change  was,  it  was  enough  with  her 
natural  charms  to  transform  a  rustic  lass  into  a  dignified 
lady.  She  had  need  of  all  her  courage  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency calmly.  When  she  joined  her  brother,  it  was  with 
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a  bearing  of  quiet  dignity  that  was  not  without  its  effect 
even  upon  him. 

He  conducted  her  to  the  basement  of  the  building,  and 
as  she  passed  along  the  hall,  one  of  the  windows  permitted 
her  a  glimpse  of  the  horses  and  the  Borderers  waiting  in 
the  square  without. 

She  experienced  a  thrill  of  dismay,  as  this  discovery 
reminded  her  of  the  power  against  which  she  had  to  do 
battle. 

Her  brother,  however,  was  not  permitted  to  observe 
anything  of  the  alarm  she  felt.  Her  features  remained  pale 
and  almost  rigid. 

The  chamber  in  which  the  Abbot  had  appointed  to  hold 
his  impromptu  court  was  the  principal  one  of  the  Priory ; 
and  as  it  belonged  to  the  suite  set  apart  for  the  king  during 
his  sojourn  in  the  forest,  it  was  furnished  with  some  taste, 
and  even  with  a  degree  of  luxury.  It  had  six  windows  of 
a  larger  size  than  any  others  in  the  building,  and  the  re- 
cesses which  they  formed  displayed  the  great  thickness  of 
the  walls.  In  these  recesses,  and  immediately  beneath  the 
casements,  were  stone  seats  long  enough  to  accommodate 
three  persons.  The  walls  were  hung  with  tapestry,  and  a 
number  of  couches  and  chairs  covered  with  velvet  gave  the 
apartment  a  rich  and  comfortable  appearance,  which  was 
almost  enough  to  have  caused  one  who  had  been  tarrying 
in  the  other  apartments  of  the  Priory  to  think  that  he  had 
suddenly  stepped  out  of  the  cold  regions  of  poverty  into 
those  of  wealth. 

Between  the  central  windows  was  placed,  on  a  slightly 
raised  platform,  a  huge  oaken  chair,  curiously  carved  and 
surmounted  by  a  mitre  and  a  crown.  The  seat  and  back 
were  covered  with  ruby  silk.  As  if  to  subdue  the  light 
admitted  by  the  first  windows  on  the  right  and  left  of  this 
chair,  heavy  curtains  were  drawn  across  them.  By  this 
means  the  face  of  the  person  who  might  occupy  this  seat 
of  honour  was  almost  entirely  concealed  from  those  who 
might  stand  before  him,  whilst  every  change  in  their  coun- 
tenances would  be  revealed  by  the  light  which  fell  full 
upon  them. 

Entering  this  apartment  from  the  dim  passages  which 
^e  had  traversed,  Katherine's  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the 
sun's  rays,  so  that  for  an  instant  the  place  seemed  to  bo 
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unoccupied.  But  presently  her  eyes  became  accustomed  to 
the  light,  and  she  observed  a  man  advancing  towards  her 
from  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  curtained  windows. 

She  drew  back  as  she  recognized  Cochrane. 

Her  movement  was  one  of  repugnance,  not  of  fear ;  and 
Sir  Robert  noting  and  comprehending  it,  halted  with  brows 
knit,  and  his  canning  eyes  fixed  searchingly  upon  her. 

"You  have  given  us  a  long  ride,  madam,"  he  said, 
politely,  but  with  an  air  of  severity ;  "I  trust  that  you  may 
be  sufficiently  fatigued  by  this  time  to  be  in  a  humour  to 
listen  to  the  counsels  of  those  whose  honour  you  are  de- 
basing, and  to  whom  you  are  bound  by  most  solemn  bonds." 

With  a  shudder  of  disgust  she  turned  sharply  upon  her 
brother. 

"You  summoned  me  hither  to  meet  tbc  lord  Abbot," 
she  said,  haughtily,  "  and  your  trick  has  served  you  so  far 
that  it  has  brought  me  unprotected  into  this  man's  pre- 
sence ;  but  it  can  serve  you  no  further.  Stand  aside, 
Richard  Janfarie,  and  let  me  pass." 

She  spoke  with  so  much  dignity  and  authority  that  her 
brother  appeared  to  hesitate. 

"Stand  aside,"  she  repeated;  "you  arc  no  friend  of 
mine.  I  now  understand  the  lies  with  which  you  have 
alarmed  me ;  and  my  word  upon  it,  brother,  I  am  as  full  of 
sorrow  to  know  you  the  base  instrument  of  this  man  as 
I  am  full  of  shame  for  the  extremity  to  which  you  have 
forced  me." 

"  I  have  spoken  truth  in  all  that  I  have  said,  as  you  will 
soon  discover,"  he  answered,  gloomily. 

Before  she  could  make  any  comment  a  signal  from 
Cochrane  caused  her  brother  to  retire,  closing  the  door  be- 
hind him  and  locking  it,  as  she  knew  by  the  click  the  bolt 
made  in  shooting  into  the  lock. 

"  Kichard — brother,  do  not  leave  me — for  the  Sacred 
Mother's  sake  do  not  leave  me  with  him,"  she  cried,  run- 
ning to  the  door  and  vainly  attempting  to  force  it  open. 

Her  efforts  to  escape  were  futile,  and  her  cries  were  un- 
answered. 

Cochrane,  as  if  perfectly  secure  in  his  position,  waited 
patiently  until  she  had  exhausted  attempts  to  open  the 
door.  Then  he  advanced,  and  courteously,  but  with  firm 
hearing,  conducted  her  to  a  couch  and  bade  her  be  seated. 
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She  saw  that  opposition  was  useless,  and  she  submitted, 
waiting  with  considerable  trepidation  the  upshot  of  this 
interview  into  which  she  had  been  trepanned,  but  wearing 
upon  her  brow  a  flush  of  indignation  which  concealed  her 
fears  and  rather  added  to  the  beauty  of  her  countenance 
than  otherwise. 


CHAPTER  IX, 

AT    BAY. 

"  And  ho  has  gained  my  mother's  ear — 

My  father's  stern  command ; 
Yet  this  fond  heart  can  ne'er  be  his, 
Although  he  claim  my  hand." 

Lady  Jean. 

COCHRANE  paused,  as  if  to  give  her  time  to  collect  herself. 
His  manner  was  that  of  extreme  courtesy,  and  the  sneering 
smile  to  which  his  lips  were  so  well  accustomed  had  en- 
tirely given  place  to  an  expression  of  grave  concern.  He 
remained  standing  before  her,  his  hands  lightly  crossed  be- 
hind him,  whilst  he  scanned  her  features  narrowly. 

"  Now,  madam,"  he  said  at  length,  "  now  that  our  game 
at  hide-and-seek  is  brought  to  a  close,  and  that  we  are 
alone  together,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  an 
understanding." 

He  spoke  in  a  very  low  tone,  as  if  afraid  of  any  one 
overhearing  him  ;  but  indeed  it  was  his  custom  at  all  times 
to  speak  in  a  very  mellow,  persuasive  voice. 

"  That  understanding  is  soon  reached,"  she  rejoined, 
firmly.  "You  have  forced  upon  me  an  honour,  Sir  Robert 
Cochrane,  which  you  were  well  aware  was  loathsome  to  me. 
I  have  surely  proved  my  scorn  for  it ;  and  now  I  seek  only 
an  audience  of  the  Abbot  to  obtain  release  from  whatever 
bonds  my  helplessness  permitted  you  to  fasten  upon  me." 

She  partly  rose,  but  a  movement  of  his  hand  warned  her 
to  remain  seated. 

"  The  bonds  you  speak  of,  mistress,  are  not  so  lightly 
broken  as  you  would  seem  to  think.  That  you  will  test 
for  yourself.  His  lordship  will  be  here  presently,  and  you 
shall  learn  from  his  lips  the  truth  of  what  I  say." 
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"  Till  then,  sir,  spare  me  your  presence." 
"I  have  no  wish  to  intrude  it  upon  you  further  than 
the  circumstances  warrant.  But  before  his  lordship  comes 
— before  you  compel  me  to  use  the  last  measures  to  bring 
you  to  a  sense  of  duty,  I  would  fain  try  gentler  means  to 
make  you  feel  that  your  own  happiness,  and  that  of  those 
who  should  be  dear  to  you,  is  endangered  by  your  wil- 
fulness." 

"  I  have  decided,  sir,  which  way  my  happiness  lies,  and 
no  words  of  yours  will  move  me." 

Her  contempt,  expressed  in  every  tone  and  look,  did 
not  disturb  him ;  he  remained  to  the  last  degree  resolutely 
polite,  and  he  even  affected  a  tone  of  regret  which  made 
his  conduct  appear  less  cruel  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
done. 

"  It  is,  madam,  because  I  respect  your  judgment  that 
I  have  insisted  upon  this  interview.     You  must  hear  me." 
"  Since  your  courtesy  leaves  me  no  option,  I  listen," 
she  said,  sarcastically. 

"  That  is  well  for  all  our  sakes.  You  must  first  under- 
stand my  real  position  in  the  events  which  have  so  stii'red 
your  ire  against  me.  Since  it  is  likely  to  displease  you, 
I  would  say  nothing  of  the  regard  for  you  with  which  your 
— will  you  permit  me  to  say  it  ? — beauty  inspired  me,  and 
more  even  than  that,  the  deep  respect  with  which  I  was 
filled  in  discovering  the  high  qualities  of  your  mind.  Of 
all  this  I  would  say  nothing,  so  anxious  am  I  to  spare  you 
any  annoyance,  were  it  not  that  it  must  be  referred  to  in 
order  to  show  you  the  real  extent  of  my  blame  in  what  has 
passed." 

She  inclined  her  head  haughtily,  but  did  not  speak. 
He  continued — 

"  Your  father  sought  my  aid  to  rescue  his  possessions 
from  escheatment.  I  rendered  him  that  service,  and  he 
desired  to  requite  me.  In  that  desire  your  family  was 
united;  and  I  told  them  that  they  could  make  no  requital 
save  with  your  hand.  That  was  readily  promised  to  me, 
and,  indeed,  my  offer  was  accepted  as  in  some  measure  a 
further  advantage  to  your  house,  by  all  save  yourself." 

"  And  I  gave  you  reasons  which  should  have  satisfied  a 
man  of  honour." 

"They  would   have  satisfied    me  had   they  not   been 
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answered  by  the  counter  reasons  of  your  friends.  You  will 
forgive  me  when  I  say  that  the  passion  you  had  roused 
made  me  perhaps  too  willing  to  accept  any  explanation 
which  would  permit  me  to  persevere  in  my  suit." 

His  iteration  of  the  nature  of  his  esteem  for  her  became 
unbearable. 

"You  mean  that  the  purpose  you  had  to  serve  made 
you  resolute  to  persevere,  indifferent  to  what  sorrow  a  mere 
woman  might  endure." 

"  Purpose !  "  he  exclaimed,  raising  his  heavy  eyebrows ; 
"  what  purpose  could  I  have  other  than  yourself  presented 
to  me?  You  had  no  wealth  of  lands  or  gold  to  bring 
me." 

"  But  my  father  had  kinsmen,  had  followers  whose  arms 
might  be  of  valuable  service  to  you  in  the  crooked  paths 
through  which  your  policy  winds  to  favour." 

The  clearness  of  her  vision  into  his  motives  and  the 
sharpness  with  which  she  laid  them  bare,  produced  a  pause, 
but  he  was  too  well  skilled  in  the  command  of  his  coun- 
tenance to  permit  it  to  display  the  least  change. 

"I  see  your  prejudice  enables  you  to  misconstrue  me  at 
every  turn.  Had  I  sought  only  a  powerful  ally,  I  think  a 
more  powerful  one  than  the  Janfarie's  might  have  been 
found  in  Scotland — with  the  hand  of  a  dame  more  kindly 
to  my  deserts." 

There  was  a  touch  of  injured  honesty  in  his  manner, 
but  Katherine's  repugnance  was  too  keen  for  her  to  be 
deceived  by  it. 

"  I  am  content  to  wish  your  choice  had  been  made 
more  in  accordance  with  your  merits,  sir,"  she  responded ; 
"  and  so  beseech  you  to  proceed  with  what  brevity  you  may, 
and  release  me  from  this  thraldom." 

He  bit  his  lips  and  bowed. 

"Your  wish,  madam,  shall  be  obeyed.  I  yield  then  to 
my  own  desire  and  the  arguments  of  your  family.  I  became 
persuaded  that  your  attachment  to  a  ruined  and  absent 
gentleman  was  a  girlish  fancy  which  would  disappear  as 
soon  as  you  became  aware  that  your  parents  were  bent 
upon  our  union." 

"  Because  you  would  not  release  them  from  a  hasty 
promise  given  in  the  heat  of  gratitude." 

"  Again  you  misinterpret  and  compel  me  to  remind  you 
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that  the  marriage  was  as  much  desired  by  those  to  whom 
you  were  bound  to  render  obedience  as  by  myself." 

"  Say  on." 

"These  were  the  grounds  on  which  I,  unhappily  for 
myself,  rejected  your  appeal,  and  permitted  the  matter  to 
go  forward.  I  am  still  convinced  that  had  not  your  gay 
gallant  appeared  upon  our  bridal  day  you  would  have  been 
content  to  bear  the  honours  it  was  in  my  power  to  bestow 
on  you  as  Lady  Cochrane." 

"You  are  mistaken,  for  I  had  prepared  a  means  of 
release  should  I  be  driven  to  the  last  extremity." 

"  And  pray  what  were  the  means  which  were  so  well 
concealed  from  all  others  ?  " 

"  Death." 

"  Tush  ! — that  is  the  merest  babble  of  a  silly  child. 
You  would  have  been  wiser,  credit  me." 

"  I  pray  that  you  may  never  have  it  in  your  power  to 
put  me  to  the  test." 

"  I  trust  that  aoght  I  may  do  will  never  form  so  harsh 
a  test  of  your  obduracy,  madam,  for  it  can  have  no  better 
name.  Had  I  known  in  time  my  person  was  so  hateful  to 
you  I  would  have  held  myself  in  poor  esteem  if  I  had 
prosecuted  my  cause.  Even  now  I  would  freely  release 
you  were  it  not  that  all  Scotland  knows  you  as  my  bride. 
To  relinquish  you  now  would  be  to  present  myself  to  the 
world  as  a  coward  and  a  fool — to  be  laughed  and  jeered  at 
as  a  dishonoured  man  unworthy  of  the  name  and  title  he 
bears." 

Her  heart  palpitated,  for  he  spoke  in  a  cold  hard  voice, 
indicative  not  only  of  his  resolution  but  also  of  his  power 
to  enforce  it. 

"  What  would  you  do  ?  "  she  asked,  bending  forward 
with  anxious  gaze. 

"  I  would  first  endeavour,  for  the  love  I  bear  you,  to 
persuade  you  from  the  mad  course  on  which  you  have 
ventured." 

"And  that  failing?" 

"  Then,  madam,  I  must  compel  you,  for  my  own 
reputation's  sake,  to  renounce  your  present  folly,  and  to 

fo  with  me  to  the  home  I  have  provided  for  you.     There 
will  endeavour  to  forget  your  escapade,  and  will  adopt 
such  measures  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  it  as  your  conduct 
may  render  necessary." 
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"Ton  think  it  is  in  your  power,  then,  to  compel 
me?" 

"  I  am  sure  of  it." 

Her  cheeks  were  tingling  with  the  mingled  sensations 
of  shame  and  rage. 

"And  I  am  as  sure  that  you  will  fail." 

"Sick  children  and  the  insane,  madam,  dread  the 
physician  who  labours  to  save  them,"  he  retorted,  with  a 
cold  smile. 

"Bat  I  am  neither  a  sick  child  nor  an  insane  woman." 

"Then  you  will  be  guided  by  reason,  and  you  will 
resume  something  of  the  discretion  you  have  so  far  set  at 
defiance.  If  you  be  sane  you  cannot  wish  to  remain  longer 
under  the  protection  of  one  whose  treachery  has  destroyed 
your  father." 

"  It  is  false." 

"You  wish  to  believe  it  so;  but  you  cannot  surely 
deny  the  testimony  of  your  brothers  and  your  kinsmen, 
Musgrave  and  Fenwick,  however  lightly  you  may  value 
mine." 

"  It  cannot  be  true,"  she  murmured  in  a  low  voice  that 
was  like  a  moan,  and  pressing  her  hands  on  her  brow, 
overcome  by  the  calm  assurance  with  which  ho  made  the 
assertion. 

"It  is  sadly  too  true,"  he  proceeded,  eagerly  taking 
advantage  of  her  distress  in  the  hope  that  it  would  help 
to  bring  her  to  submission :  "  the  gnilt  rests  wholly  on 
Lamington's  head,  and  he  will  speedily  have  to  answer  it, 
and  other  matters,  before  the  Lords  of  the  Council." 

"  Ah  ! "  she  cried,  her  face  brightening,  "  he  will  prove 
himself  blameless." 

"It  is  impossible,  unless  crime  can  change  its  nature. 
He  will  be  condemned." 

"It  will  be  by  forsworn  judges,  then,  and  I  will  know 
where  to  find  their  instigator." 

"  Would  you  have  your  father's  assassin  escape  ?  Is 
there  no  drop  of  the  Janfarie  blood  in  your  veins  that 
calls  out  for  vengeance  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  seek  no  vengeance.    I  am  content  with  justice." 

"  And  that  you  shall  have",  I  swear  to  you  ;  but  you 
must  yourself  render  justice  to  others." 

"  In  what,  and  to  whom  ?  " 
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"  To  me,  whom  you  have  so  bitterly  wronged,  that  a 
•whole  life's  submission  would  be  poor  atonement.  You 
owe  justice  to  me,  whose  head  is  bowed  under  the  disgrace 
you  have  wrought  me." 

He  spoke  with  an  affectation  of  frankness  and  injured 
dignity  which  was  sufficiently  effective  upon  an  honourable 
nature  such  as  hers  to  make  her  keenly  sensible  that  the 
man  had  suffered  some  wrong  at  her  hands. 

She  was  abashed  and  silent. 

He  saw  his  advantage,  and  was  not  slow  to  avail 
himself  of  it  to  the  uttermost. 

"  I  have  explained  our  position,"  he  continued,  in  the 
game  strain.  "  I  have  told  you  why  I  must  persist  in 
thrusting  upon  you  a  duty  which  seems  so  little  to  your 
liking,  and  from  which  I  would  therefore  gladly  release 
you,  but  that  in  doing  so  I  must  go  and  hide  my  head  in 
some  obscure  corner  of  the  earth,  and  forego  the  brilliant 
prospect  which  is  almost  now  within  my  grasp.  Surely, 
madam,  you  cannot  blame  me  for  my  persistence  under 
these  circumstances  ?  " 

He  paused,  as  if  expecting  her  to  speak  ;  but  she  could 
not  yet.  She  was  too  mnch  confused  and  troubled  by  the 
new  light  in  which  her  conduct  appeared  to  her ;  and  she 
averted  her  face  to  conceal  the  agitation  expressed  there. 

As  he  observed  this  a  scarcely  perceptible  glimmer  of 
triumph  crossed  his  face,  and  he  went  on — 

"  I  am  aware  that  I  am  no  dame's  chevalier,  and  that  I 
am  perhaps  too  abstracted — too  deeply  busied  in  the  great 
affairs  of  state  ever  to  make  a  wooer  who  will  tickle  a 
romantic  girl's  ear  with  honeyed  mouthings.  But  I  am 
no  goblin  either,  I  trust.  There  is  no  deformity  in  my 
person,  no  cloven  hoof  to  shock  the  eye ;  and  if  I  cannot 
make  soft  speeches,  I  can  at  least  render  you  honourable 
services." 

"I  do  not  doubt  it,  sir  ;  but " 

"Nay,  do  not  qualify  so  small  an  admission.  I  am 
prepared  to  forget  what  has  passed,  and  I  will  use  what 
skill  I  may  command  to  stifle  the  rumours  which  have 
already  got  afloat  to  your  discredit.  I  will  stand  between 
you  and  the  tongue  of  scandal ;  I  will  win  honours  for  you 
that  shall  place  you  so  high  that  no  envious  breath  shall 
tarnish  your  good  name.  I  stand  so  well  in  the  king's 
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favour,  that  there  is  no  dignity  your  heart  can  crave  that  I 
will  not  obtain  for  you." 

"  Enough,  sir,  enough ;  these  are  things  to  move  an 
ambitious  mind,  but  they  cannot  change  a  faithful  heart." 

But  he  would  not  be  stayed ;  he  believed  she  was 
yielding,  and  that  her  protestations  were  the  surest 
indications  of  it. 

"  Already  the  first  earldom  of  our  nobility — the  title 
which  stands  next  to  the  throne  itself — the  earldom  of 
Mar,  which  the  king's  younger  brother  bore,  is  at  my 
disposal.  Within  a  few  days  it  will  be  mine,  and  you 
shall  share  it.  As  Countess  of  Mar  you  will  forget  the 
childish  passion  which  has  made  you  so  indiscreet,  and  in 
time,  Katherine,  you  will  learn  to  think  of  me  even  with 
some  small  favour." 

Moved  by  the  fervency  of  his  own  speech,  and  mis- 
interpreting her  confusion,  he  approached  her  and 
attempted  to  take  her  hand.  But  with  a  half-smothered 
cry  of  alarm  she  sprang  away  from  him. 

"  Do  not  touch  me,"  she  cried,  breathlessly,  her  eyes 
flashing  indignation  upon  him.  "  All  that  you  have  said 
serves  no  better  purpose  than  to  show  me  how  little  you 
can  esteem  a  woman's  nature.  Were  it  in  your  power  to 
elevate  me  to  the  throne  itself,  so  near  to  which  you  offer 
to  place  me,  I  would  reject  your  proposal.  I  have  told  you 
that  nothing  can  move  me  from  my  resolution  to  share  the 
good  or  ill  fortune  of  him  to  whom  my  troth  was  pledged 
long  ago ;  and  you,  sir,  must  hold  my  fidelity  at  slight 
value  in  thinking  that  you  can  purchase  it  with  titles  that 
would  be  to  me  only  the  badges  of  my  own  falsehood." 

His  features  were  for  an  instant  distorted  with  rage 
and  chagrin  ;  but  the  next  instant  his  countenance  was 
calm. 

"You  are  determined,  then,  to  force  me  to  my  last 
resource  ?  " 

"  I  would  ask  you  to  pity  me,  but  I  see  that  it  would 
be  useless.  Do  your  worst,  then,  and  I  will  trust  to  a 
power  greater  than  any  of  earth  to  give  me  protection." 

With  his  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  her,  he  approached,  and 
in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  avoid  him,  he  grasped  her  wrist. 

"  You  will  not  yield  to  any  persuasion,"  he  said, 
deliberately.  "  You  would  still  defy  the  sacred  rights  that 
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made  you  mine ;  you  would  still  link  yourself  to  the  man 
whose  hand  is  red  with  your  father's  blood ;  and  you  would 
leave  me  to  the  mockery  of  the  world." 

"  You  hurt  me,  sir,"  she  said,  defiantly,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  wrench  her  arm  from  him. 

"  Be  calm,  madam,  and  hear  me.  Since  nothing  that  I 
have  said  can  influence  you  to  your  own  benefit,  or  to 
justice  to  me,  I  must  deal  with  you  as  the  wayward  child 
you  are." 

"  Help,  Richard  Janfarie — help,  brother,  help  ! "  she 
cried,  raising  her  voice,  and  struggling  with  all  her  strength 
to  free  herself. 

But  neither  her  cries  nor  her  struggles  disturbed  the 
implacable  resolution  of  his  dark  visage. 

"  You  shall  be  taught  submission,  mistress,  by  means 
of  the  mad  humour  which  has  driven  you  to  such  despera- 
tion." 

She  made  no  other  answer,  than  by  continuing  her  call 
for  help ;  and  she  fancied  that  the  heavy  curtain  which 
screened  the  recesses  of  the  central  windows  were  agitated. 

"  Be  silent  and  listen,"  he  said,  sternly ;  "  if  you  have 
any  heed  for  the  safety  of  Lamington — but  it  may  be  your 
care  for  him  is  as  false " 

He  paused,  seeking  a  simile,  and  she  filled  up  the 
blank. 

"  It  is  as  true  as  my  contempt  for  you  is  deep." 

"You  shall  prove  that.  The  Abbot  is  coming  hither 
presently,  to  consider  the  appeal  1  have  lodged  with  him 
for  the  arrest  of  Bertrand  Gordon,  of  Lamington,  and  for 
his  authority  to  support  my  title  to  carry  you  hence  by 
force." 

"  No  good  man  will  give  his  authority  to  such  a  pro- 
ject." 

"I  am  content  to  hazard  that,  for  you  yourself  shall 
weigh  the  balance  down  in  my  favour." 

"  I  ? "  she  gasped,  becoming  suddenly  still,  so  much 
was  she  confounded  by  this  new  effrontery.  "  Your  cunning 
will  work  marvels  indeed  if  it  can  make  me  say  aught  save 
that  you  are  no  true  man  in  having  tortured  me  thus." 

"  You  are  heated,  mistress,  and  I  take  no  count  of  your 
words.  The  Abbot  will,  most  like,  ask  you  to  decide 
whether  you  will  go  with  me  or  not." 
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"  And  I  will  tell  him  that  I  will  only  accept  the  protec- 
tion of  Lamington." 

With  a  malicious  glimmer  in  his  eyes,  Cochrane  brought 
his  face  close  to  hers. 

"  And  at  the  moment  you  make  that  declaration  Lam- 
ington will  be  stricken  dead  at  your  feet." 

She  started  back  with  a  cry  of  fear  and  horror,  but  he 
still  held  her  tightly. 

"  I  will  denounce  your  villainous  intention." 

"  No,  you  will  not  do  that,  for  it  would  only  hasten 
his  doom.  You  will  see  that  I  am  prepared  for  every 
emergency." 

He  dragged  her  to  the  first  screened  window,  and  he 
drew  the  curtain  aside. 

In  the  recess  two  men  were  standing  with  swords  drawn 
as  if  ready  to  rush  forth  at  a  given  signal  to  execute  the 
treacherous  design  which  Cochrane  had  revealed  to  the 
unfortunate  lady. 

"  You  know  the  signal,"  said  Cochrane,  as  if  taking  a 
fiendish  delight  in  showing  her  how  carefully  his  mine  had 
been  laid. 

"  We  do,"  answered  the  men,  stolidly. 

He  dropped  the  curtain,  and  then  drew  her  to  the  next 
window.  There  also  she  saw  two  men  with  their  naked 
swords  glittering  in  the  sunlight.  The  same  question  and 
answer  were  repeated ;  and  again  the  curtain  covered  the 
hidden  executioners. 

Cochrane  surveyed  her  dumb  consternation  with  ap- 
parent satisfaction.  Then,  after  a  pause,  to  permit  her  to 
realize  the  full  terror  of  her  situation,  he  said,  slowly — 

"  Are  you  satisfied  that  your  resistance  cannot  help 
yourself,  and  will  bring  destruction  upon  him  ?  " 

"I  am  satisfied  that  you  are  a  demon,"  she  ejaculated, 
passionately. 

"Say  rather  a  man  who  never  allows  his  resolution  to 
be  baulked.  They  are  coming — remember  Lamington's 
life  depends  upon  your  word ;  and  the  slightest  movement 
of  your  hand,  or  the  faintest  glance  of  your  eye  that  would 
betray  me,  is  his  death-warrant." 

He  released  her  at  the  moment  when  the  approaching 
footsteps  which  had  warned  him  that  the  Abbot  and  his 
company  were  at  hand,  halted  at  the  door.  Jaufarie,  who 
had  been  on  the  watch,  threw  open  the  door, 
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The  Abbot,  David  Panther,  entered  first.  He  was  a  tall, 
stoutly  built  man.  His  features  were  massive,  and  of  a 
rather  ruddy  complexion,  as  if  he  were  one  accustomed  to 
good  living,  although  the  gravity  of  his  bearing  accorded 
well  with  his  position,  and  dispelled  any  irreverent 
reflections  which  a  first  glance  at  his  face  might  have 
inspired. 

His  eyes  were  large,  and  twinkled  with  an  expresssion 
that  seemed  to  be  composed  equally  of  shrewdness,  cun- 
ning, and  good  humour.  They  were  eyes  to  dance  at  a 
good  jest  without  being  over  particular  as  to  its  character, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  were  eyes  to  penetrate  motives, 
and  quick  to  sum  up  the  real  nature  of  any  one  who  might 
be  brought  directly  under  their  observation. 

In  brief,  Panther  was  a  man  who  could  buckle  on  the 
armour  which  his  position  in  those  days  privileged  him  to 
wear,  and  who  could  do  good  service  in  the  field  for  his 
own  cause ;  a  man  who  could  compete  in  policy  with  the 
cunningest  courtier  of  the  period,  and  who  could  be  royally 
merry  when  occasion  served,  whilst  no  Churchman  could 
better  uphold  the  dignity  of  his  order. 

The  Abbot  was  followed  by  the  Prior,  a  sharp-featured 
man,  whose  body  seemed  to  be-  worn  by  the  austerities  he 
practised.  After  him  entered  Lamington,  whose  face  was 
singularly  pale,  and  whose  eyes  moved  restlessly  round  the 
chamber  until  they  rested  upon  Katherine.  Then  they 
brightened,  as  if  his  mind  were  relieved  of  some  doubt,  but 
he  did  not  approach  her. 

She  remained  where  Cochrane  had  left  her,  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  chair  of  state,  transfixed  and  bewildered 
between  her  terror  of  the  treachery  which  threatened  her 
lover,  and  her  doubt  of  the  consequences  to  him  and  to 
herself,  if  she  should  attempt  to  save  his  life  by  suppress- 
ing the  truth.  The  dilemma  was  so  terrible,  and  the 
necessity  to  decide  one  way  or  the  other  so  imminent,  that 
she  was  distracted.  She  could  neither  speak  nor  move, 
but,  only  stand  with  pallid  face  bent  toward  the  floor, 
striving  to  collect  her  sadly  confused  thoughts. 

The  Abbot  eyed  her  curiously  as  he  passed  to  the  chair 
of  state,  and  observed  that  she  made  no  movement  to  salute 
him.  He  took  his  seat  without  a  word,  and  the  Prior,  as 
next  in  authority,  occupied  a  chair  on  his  right.  Twelve 
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monks  ranged  themselves  round  their  superiors :  and 
Richard  Janfarie,  who  had  entered  last,  with  moody  brow 
and  slow  step,  took  his  stand  near  Cochrane.  The  latter 
saluted  the  Abbot  with  grave  courtesy,  and,  bonnet  in 
hand,  stood  calmly  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  trial. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  ABBOT'S  COURT. 

"  Quhat  waefou  wae  her  bewtie  bred, 

Waefou  to  young  and  auld  ; 
Waefou,  I  trow,  to  kyfch  and  kin, 
As  story  ever  tauld." 

Hardyknute. 

As  soon  as  the  Abbot  had  taken  his  seat  he  bowed  gravely 
to  Sir  Robert  Cochrane  in  recognition.  The  latter  ac- 
knowledged his  courtesy  with  less  of  his  usual  extreme 
politeness  than  he  had  ever  displayed  to  one  at  whose  hands 
he  expected  a  service  of  any  kind.  Cold  and  calculating 
as  the  man's  nature  was,  Katherine's  fair  face  had  obtained 
some  influence  over  him  that  was  not  altogether  due  to  his 
speculations  as  to  the  number  of  troopers  her  kinsmen 
could  bring  into  the  field  to  support  his  cause  whenever  he 
might  need  them. 

This  influence,  strengthened  by  his  chagrin  in  being  made 
the  fool  of  such  a  trick  as  that  by  which  Lamington  had 
carried  the  bride  away,  and  still  more  heightened  by  her 
resistance  and  dislike,  was  urging  him  forward  in  his 
course  with  a  degree  of  passion  which  somewhat  interfered 
with  the  policy  that  in  all  other  matters  had  guided  his 
steps  surely  to  preferment  and  success.  His  was  one  of 
those  stubborn  minds  which  only  persevere  the  more  in  the 
attainment  of  an  object  as  the  difficulties  surrounding  it 
increase. 

Under  these  conditions  he  had  been  so  far  affected  by 
the  interview  which  he  had  just  held  with  Katherine  that 
it  quickened  to  anxiety  his  desire  for  the  successful  issue 
of  his  appeal  to  the  Abbot,  and  rendered  him  fearful  of 
any  inopportune  discovery  of  the  ruse  by  which  he  hoped 
to  influence  Katherine's  decision.  Hence  his  somewhat 
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stifE  acknowledgment  of  his  lordship's  courtesy.  Slight  as 
was  the  indication  of  his  mental  disturbance,  the  Abbot 
noted  it ;  but  without  making  any  sign  that  might  reveal 
his  observation,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  the  business  in 
hand. 

"  You  have  made  a  sudden  call  upon  me,  Sir  Robert 
Cochrane,  to  a  singular  duty,"  he  said  ;  "  but  the  emergency 
will  excuse  its  abruptness.  Besides,  untimely  as  the  call 
may  be,  as  you  have  made  it  in  the  name  of  the  king — a 
name  we  all  respect  and  are  bound  to  serve  to  the  aban- 
donment of  all  other  claims  save  only  those  of  Heaven — I 
attend  here  to  review  the  subject  of  your  complaint,  and  to 
render  you  justice  so  far  as  it  is  within  human  power  to 
do  so.  Speak,  then,  and  let  us  know  your  wrong,  that  we 
may  right  it  if  that  be  possible." 

The  Abbot's  voice  was  of  a  deep  bass  tone,  which  added 
to  the  authority  of  his  presence,  and  which,  in  the  almost 
breathless  stillness  of  the  audience,  sounded  upon  their 
ears  with  peculiar  solemnity. 

The  words  reached  Katherine  where  she  stood  in  mute 
stupefaction,  at  first  as  if  spoken  in  the  distance,  but 
gradually  the  sound  became  more  distinct,  the  meaning 
penetrated  her  mind  and  recalled  her  to  a  shuddering  sense 
of  all  the  peril  of  her  position ;  and  filled  her  at  the  same 
time  with  a  sensation  of  new  dread,  for  she  fancied  that 
the  Abbot  was  disposed  to  favour  her  persecutor.  She 
listened  with  wildly  throbbing  pulse,  but  she  did  not  raise 
her  head. 

Cochrane  advanced  a  pace  nearer  to  the  judge  by  whom 
he  had  elected  to  have  his  cause  tried. 

"  I  crave  your  lordship's  indulgence,"  he  said  suavely, 
and  bowing  low,  "for  intruding  my  pitiful  affairs  upon 
you  at  a  time  when  doubtless  you  are  much  occupied  with 
the  weighty  matters  of  your  holy  office.  But  accident  has 
led  me  hither,  and  for  that  I  am  thankful,  since  it  has 
brought  me  within  the  hearing  of  so  wise  a  judge.  My 
cause  needs  only  the  impartial  review  of  such  an  one  as 
your  lordship ;  and  indeed  it  falls  within  the  very  palm  of 
your  sacred  office  to  do  me  justice." 

"Proceed,"  rejoined  the  Abbot,  inclining  his  head 
slightly.  There  was  a  momentary  twinkle  in  his  eyes  as 
if  he  fully  appreciated  the  depth  of  Cochranc's  sincerity 
in  the  compliments  he  offered. 
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"  Yonder  lady  is  the  source  of  my  complaint.  Briefly, 
this  is  the  whole  matter : — Yesterday,  by  the  wish  and 
consent  of  her  parents  and  kinsfolk,  she  was  wedded  to  me. 
A  holy  man  from  Carlisle  performed  the  ceremony  with  all 
due  rights.  But  before  night  had  fallen  the  lady  fled  from 
me  and  from  her  father's  house  with  the  gallant  who 
stands  there  so  pale  before  you." 

"  She  fled  from  bondage  that  had  been  forced  upon  her 
and  that  was  hateful  to  her,  as  you,  sir,  were  well  aware," 
interrupted  Lamington,  haughtily. 

"  I  charge  you,  Gordon,  be  silent,"  said  the  Abbot, 
sternly ;  "  we  must  hear  this  matter  from  him  who  seems 
most  wronged  ;  and  as  you  shall  have  unbridled  speech 
when  he  has  done,  he  too  must  have  his  say  without  check 
from  any  here." 

Lamington  bit  his  lip,  but  made  no  attempt  to  reply. 
Katherine    trembled,   for  the   rebuke   her    lover   had 
received  seemed  to  indicate  still  more  clearly  the  favour 
with  which  Cochrane  was  regarded. 

"  For  this  protection  I  give  your  lordship  thanks,"  con- 
tinued the  wily  courtier,  with  a  mock  air  of  humility ; 
"  but  I  need  not  try  the  patience  even  of  an  enemy  in  this 
matter.  You  are  already  acquainted  with  it  in  some 
measure  from  my  appeal,  which  has  moved  you  to  summon 
us  to  your  presence  here.  Wherefore  I  have  only  to  repeat 
those  charges  on  which  the  justice  of  my  complaint  depends." 
"  That  will  suffice." 

"  This  lady,  then,  being  newly  bound  to  me  in  bonds  of 
wedlock,  flod.  Her  father  and  his  kindred  pursued  her 
and  her  gallant  to  Dumfries.  The  town  was  alarmed,  the 
burgesses  rose,  and  Lamington  by  some  base  trick  deceived 
them,  so  that  they  set  the  lawful  symbol  of  the  Hot  Trod 
at  defiance,  and  assailed  our  party.  Sir  Hugh  Janfarie, 
eager  to  pacify  the  rioters,  rode  into  their  midst,  and 
whilst  seeking  to  explain  our  purpose  there,  he  was  set 
upon  and  treacherously  slain,  if  not  by  the  hand  of  Laming- 
ton, by  his  connivance  ;  wherein  the  guilt  is  as  much  his 
as  if  he  had  struck  the  blow." 

Katherine  with  startled  eyes  gazed  at  Lamington,  and 
he  made  a  hasty  movement  as  if  he  would  interrupt  the 
speaker;  but  he  was  checked  by  a  notion  of  the  Abbot's 
haud, 
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"  We  shut  our  sorrow  in  our  breasts,"  Cocbrane  went 
on,  "and  turned  sternly  to  the  duty  that  lay  before  us. 
We  rode  with  all  haste  to  the  tower  of  Lamington,  and 
failing  there  to  find  any  tidings  of  the  fugitives,  I,  having 
learned  that  your  lordship  was  at  present  here,  came  to 
seek  your  aid  in  arresting  a  traitor,  and  in  rescuing  a 
foolish  lady  from  her  own  ruin.  At  the  gate  we  learned 
that  fortune  had  favoured  us,  and  that  in  coming  to  seek 
your  help  we  had  lighted  upon  those  whom  we  pursued." 

"  Your  charge  is  grave  against  the  man  and  woman 
both,"  said  the  Abbot,  deliberately ;  "  what  proof  have  you 
to  hold  it  good  ?  " 

"  So  please  you,  here  is  the  lady's  brother,  Richard 
Janfarie,  who  will  confirm  me.  He  is  now  chief  of  his 
house;  and  next  to  her  husband  is  the  guardian  of  the 
dame,  holding  all  the  authority  of  his  kinship  to  direct 
her  steps.  If  that  be  not  enough  to  prove  my  charge 
good,  I  will  attest  it  with  my  life." 

He  flang  his  glove  down  in  front  of  the  state  chair, 
and  Lamington  sprang  eagerly  forward  to  pick  it  up. 

But  the  Abbot,  rising  quickly,  planted  his  foot  upon 
the  glove,  and  gazed  frowningly  at  the  challenged  and  the 
challenger. 

"  Stand  back,  Gordon ;  and  you,  Cochrane,  take  up 
your  glove  again.  You  have  made  appeal  to  me  in  this 
matter,  and  you  insult  my  judgment  by  challenging  its 
justice  before  it  is  spoken.  Take  up  your  gage,  and  hold 
it  for  more  fitting  time  and  place." 

The  Abbot  gave  the  command  with  a  dignity  and 
authority  that  could  not  be  opposed. 

Lamington  drew  back,  with  lips  clenched  tightly,  indi- 
cating the  disappointment  he  felt  at  losing  the  opportunity 
of  defending  his  honour  with  his  sword. 

Cochrano,  sensible  that  he  had  made  a  false  step,  en- 
deavoured to  retrieve  it  by  obeying  the  command  with  a 
submissive  bow. 

The  Abbot  resumed  his  scat. 

"  Answer  you,  Janfarie,"  ho  said ;  "  so  far  as  your  know- 
ledge goes,  has  Sir  Robert  Cochrane  spoken  truly  ?  " 

"  He  has  spoken  truth  in  all  that  he  has  said.  I  own 
it  with  shame,  for  it  is  my  sister  who  has  played  the 
wanton,  and  it  is  qur  father  who  has  fallen  in  striving  to 
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rescue  her.  I,  too,  call  for  justice  upon  yonder  man  ;  and 
I,  too,  crave  your  lordship  to  deliver  the  woman  into  the 
keeping  of  her  husband." 

The  Abbot  turned  to  Katherine. 

"If  it  be  true,  madam,  that  your  father  has  fallen  under 
Gordon's  hand,  I  cannot  think  that  you  would  wish  to 
consort  with  him,  however  strong  may  be  your  reasons  for 
shunning  him  who  seems  to  have  the  right  to  call  you  wife." 

"  But  he  is  guiltless,  my  lord,"  cried  Katherine,  stretch- 
ing out  her  hands  appealingly ;  "  if  my  father  has  fallen, 
Lamington  had  no  share  in  the  ill  fortune.  I  alone  merit 
the  blame,  for  it  was  my  act  that  led  him  to  his  doom." 

"  Speak,  then,  and  acquaint  me  by  what  means,  by 
what  temptations,  you  were  persuaded  to  the  rash  act 
which  has  had  such  sad  results." 

Katherine  related  simply  in  what  manner  she  had  been 
forced  to  the  altar  with  Sir  Robert  Cochrane,  despite  her 
plighted  troth  to  Lamington ;  how,  even  at  the  altar,  she 
had  refused  her  consent  to  the  union  ;  and  how  the  priest 
had  been  compelled  to  perform  the  ceremony,  notwith- 
standing her  refusal  to  make  the  usual  responses.  She 
would  have  told  him,  too,  how  she  had  resolved  to  die 
rather  than  live  the  wife  of  one  who  had  so  cruelly  taken 
advantage  of  his  position  to  force  her  to  the  marriage ;  but 
all  the  time  she  had  been  speaking  her  heart  had  been 
quivering  with  the  knowledge  that  the  assassins  were  lying 
in  wait,  and  that  any  word  she  uttered  might  be  the  signal 
for  Bertrand's  destruction.  Therefore  she  omitted  much 
that  she  might  have  said  in  condonement  of  her  own  offence. 

The  Abbot,  however,  seemed  to  pity  her  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  A  marriage  so  forced,"  he  said,  "  cannot  be  pros- 
perous, and  it  is  scarcely  lawful.  Still  you  erred,  madam, 
in  resisting  the  authority  of  your  parents ;  and  in  a  measure 
they  erred  too,  in  seeking  to  compel  your  inclination  when 
it  was  so  much  opposed  to  your  wishes  in  this  especial 
matter  ;  for  it  is  one  in  which  the  child's  inclinations  should 
be  consulted,  seeing  that  upon  it  so  much  of  her  future 
welfare  is  dependent.  But  most  of  all,  you  erred,  Cochrane, 
in  taking  a  wife  where  you  found  so  little  favour.  I  would 
have  deemed  you  wiser  than  to  risk  the  perils  of  such  a 

bridal." 

r 
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"I  could  not  know  the  lady's  dislike  was  so  fixed," 
rejoined  Cochrane,  placidly  ;  "  but  as  we  stand  now  I  must 
insist  upon  my  claim.  Thus  far  I  will  yield,  however,  that 
yon  may  let  her  choose  between  me  and  the  assassin  of  her 
father." 

Katherine's  blood  became  chilled,  and  she  felt  as  if  her 
heart  ceased  beating.  She  would  have  made  instant  appeal 
to  be  spared  such  a  test,  but  the  cold  glittering  eye  of 
Cochrane  was  upon  her  and  arrested  her. 

"  It  is  a  fair  proposal,"  said  his  lordship  ;  "but  first  let 
Gordon  answer  to  the  charge  you  have  made  of  his  part  in 
the  death  of  Janfarie." 

"By  what  mishap  the  knight  has  fallen,"  said  Laming- 
ton,  calmly,  "  I  am  ignorant.  Till  the  foul  charge  was 
made  against  me  I  knew  nothing  of  his  fate.  I  have  had 
little  reason  to  be  the  friend  of  Janfarie  ;  but  for  this  lady's 
sake  I  would  a  thousand  times  rather  have  given  my  own 
life,  than  that  his  should  have  been  harmed.  Cochrane 
makes  this  charge  to  serve  his  own  ends,  and  Richard 
Janfarie  supports  him  in  it  because  his  passion  blinds  him 
to  the  truth." 

"  You  swear  that  by  no  direct  act  of  yours  you  were  a 
party  to  the  deed  ?  " 

"  I  had  no  further  part  in  this  mishap  than  you  may 
account  due  to  me,  since  it  was  in  pursuing  me  he  fell.  I 
own  it  was  by  me  a  cry  was  raised  against  Sir  Robert 
Cochrane,  but  in  doing  that  I  sought  no  more  than  to 
spread  confusion  amongst  his  party  so  that  we  might  escape 
them ;  and  when  the  cry  was  raised,  Sir  Hugh  Janfarie 
was  at  the  monastery  of  Grey  Friars.  What  followed 
after  I  do  not  know,  and  how  far  I  may  be  answerable  for 
it  I  leave  your  lordship  to  decide." 

"  Then  I  decide  against  you " 

"  We  may  arrest  him,  then,"  cried  Cochrane,  eagerly, 
"and  bring  him  for  trial  before  the  barons  and  wardens  of 
the  Marches." 

Katherine  grew  sick  and  faint,  for  it  seemed  that  she 
was  to  be  left  in  the  power  of  the  man  she  dreaded,  whilst 
he  was  to  drag  Gordon  before  a  court  over  which  he  had 
so  much  control  as  the  king's  favourite.  There  could  only 
be  one  result:  he  would  be  doomed. 

But  the  next  words  of  the  Abbot  thrilled  her  with 
hope. 
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"  You  are  too  fast,  sir ;  I  have  not  done.  I  decide 
against  him  in  so  far  as  I  recognize  in  him  the  immediate 
source  of  the  quarrel  in  which  the  knight  fell :  but  as  he 
meditated  no  harm  to  Janfarie,  we  must  take  into  account 
preceding  causes,  and  they  seem  to  me  to  justify  Laming- 
ton's  effort  to  elude  your  vigilance." 

"  How,  my  lord  ?  "  exclaimed  Cochrane,  astounded  by 
this  sudden  adverse  turn  of  the  judgment. 

"  I  mean  that  as  you  cannot  prove  it  was  his  hand 
which  struck  the  blow,  and  as  I  can  well  believe  that  he 
would  for  the  daughter's  sake  avoid  doing  such  harm  to 
the  father,  we  must  attribute  Janfarie's  fate  to  the  accident 
of  the  riot  rather  than  to  his  premeditation.  Wherefore  of 
this  charge  he  stands  acquitted." 

Katherine  with  difficulty  restrained  a  cry  of  joy. 

"  I  protest  against  this  decision,"  said  Cochrane,  main- 
taining a  polite  bearing  despite  the  wrath  he  felt ;  "  and  I 
will  make  appeal  to  a  higher  power." 

"  To  whom,  sir  ?  " 

"  To  the  barons  of  the  Marches — to  the  King." 

"  That  will  be  as  you  please;  and  I  would  say  take  the 
matter  straight  to  the  King  at  once,  for  I  doubt  the  barons 
will  give  you  little  satisfaction,  seeing  that  it  was  your 
name  which  caused  the  good  folks  of  Dumfries  to  forget 
their  respect  for  the  symbol  of  the  Hot  Trod." 

"  Your  lordship  speaks  impartially  in  this  at  least,"  was 
the  suave  rejoinder.  "  I  will  take  the  matter  straight  to 
the  King,  and  meanwhile  I  will  arrest  Gordon." 

"  Nay,  by  my  faith,  sir,  that  would  be  carrying  your 
contempt  for  my  decision  a  little  too  far.  None  shall  touch 
him  here." 

"  Who,  then,  will  answer  for  his  appearance  ?  " 

"  I  myself  will  answer  for  it,"  broke  in  Lamington.  **  I 
pledge  my  troth  to  meet  the  charge  whenever  and  wherever 
my  accusers  may  appoint." 

A  cold  smile  of  distrust  passed  over  Cochrane's 
features. 

"  I  fear  we  need  better  surety  than  that  you  proffer  us." 

"Then  you  must  hold  my  desire  to  prove  your  false- 
hood at  slighter  value  than  the  passages  that  have  taken 
place  between  us  might  warrant  you." 

"Be  satisfied,  Cochrane,"  said  the  Abbot,   somewhat 
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impatiently,  "and  let  us  proceed.  If  his  pledge  be  not 
enough  for  you,  take  mine  also." 

"I  cannot  further  object,  my  lord;  your  word  would 
suffice  for  a  troop  of  malefactors." 

"  Your  compliments  smell  something  of  satire ;  sauce 
may  be  at  times  too  highly  flavoured." 

"  The  sincerity  of  my  respect  must  plead  my  excuse  for 
the  high  seasoning  of  my  words,"  was  the  answer,  with  the 
ease  of  one  accustomed  to  turn  even  a  rebuke  into  a  means 
of  flattery. 

His  lordship,  without  affecting  to  observe  the  remark, 
proceeded — 

"  Your  claim  to  the  lady  has  now  to  be  disposed  of ; 
and  that  might  have  been  a  more  troublesome  question  to 
settle  than  the  other,  had  not  your  own  generosity  provided 
a  ready  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  You,  madam,  shall 
decide  the  claims  of  your  suitors." 

"Again  I  crave  your  lordship's  indulgence,"  interrupted 
Cochrane ;  "my  claim  is  that  of  a  husband." 

"Give  it  what  title  you  will,  sir.  But  before  she 
answers,  this  lady  must  understand  that  I,  holding  impor- 
tant office  in  the  Church,  do  not  regard  as  binding  the 
ceremony  through  which  she  seems  to  have  been  dragged, 
and  which  was  performed  by  a  man  who  forgot  the  sanctity 
of  his  order  in  the  terror  of  his  life.  If  she  decide  against 
you  I  will  not  hesitate  to  declare  your  marriage  void, 
feeling  assured  that  his  holiness  the  Pope  will  sanction  my 
decision." 

Cochrane  inclined  his  head  slightly  to  hide  the  angry 
flush  which  rose  to  his  countenance,  and  which  for  once  he 
was  unable  to  control.  The  proceedings  had  opened  so 
much  in  his  favour  that  he  had  counted  upon  an  easy 
victory :  but  now  the  favour  seemed  to  have  so  completely 
changed  sides  that  he  deemed  the  judge  more  than  partial 
to  his  rival.  As,  however,  he  had  provided  for  the  decision 
in  the  event  of  its  being  left  to  Katherine,  according  to  his 
apparently  frank  proposal,  he  was  content  to  abide  the 
result,  watching  her  narrowly  the  while. 


CHAPTER  XL 

BETWEEN  TWO   FIRES. 

"  But  fare  ye  weel,  my  ae  fause  love, 

That  I  hue  looed  sae  lang ; 

If  sets  ye  chuse  another  love 

And  let  young  Benjie  gang. 

"  Then  Marjorie  turned  her  round  about, 

The  tear  blinding  her  e'e — 
I  daroua,  darena  let  thee  in, 
But  I'll  come  down  to  thee." 

Young  Benjie. 

THE  test  which  she  had  feared  so  much  had  come  at  last. 
There  was  no  loop-hole  of  escape  from  it — she  must  either 
suppress  the  words  she  was  yearning  to  speak  or  hazard 
Gordon's  life.  If  she  had  only  had  any  means  to  warn 
him ;  if  she  had  only  had  the  least  chance  of  putting  him  on 
his  guard  against  the  sudden  assault  which  she  knew  would 
be  made  upon  him,  and  under  which  he  must  fall  before  he 
had  time  to  place  his  hand  upon  his  sword — if  the  least 
opportunity  to  shield  him  had  offered  itself,  she  would 
have  spoken  outright,  and  declared  how  much  she  hated 
Cochrane,  whilst  she  denounced  his  treachery. 

But  she  saw  no  outlet  of  this  kind  from  her  pitiable 
position ;  she  must  leave  Lamington  to  mistrust  her,  or  she 
must  sacrifice  him.  She  had  no  other  alternative.  She 
felt  the  gaze  of  Cochrane  fixed  upon  her ;  she  knew  that  he 
understood  the  struggle  of  her  mind,  and  that  at  the  least 
symptom  of  her  intention  to  defy  him,  he  would  give  the 
fatal  signal. 

"  Come,  madam,  the  matter  lies  in  your  hands  now," 
said  the  Abbot,  after  a  pause,  as  if  he  had  been  waiting  for 
her  to  speak ;  "you.  have  heard  my  verdict  as  to  the  bond 
by  which  Sir  Robert  Cochrane  claims  you  as  his;  but  I 
charge  you  think  well  before  you  speak,  for  remember  that 
the  wishes  of  your  parents  demand  as  deep  and  earnest 
consideration  from  you  as  your  inclination  in  this  affair 
should  have  received  from  them.  Say,  then,  do  you 
persist  in  your  determination,  and  will  you  go  hence  with 
Lamington  ?  " 
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She  stood  mute  and  motionless,  as  if  she  had  not  heard, 
but  the  cruel  anguish  of  the  moment  was  to  her  more  ex- 
cruciating than  if  all  she  had  hitherto  endured  had  been 
concentrated  in  one  bitter  blow,  and  it  had  fallen  now. 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  in  terror  upon  Cochrane,  and  he  stood 
implacable  as  fate,  confident  of  victory. 

She  seemed  like  one  suddenly  transformed  to  stone,  and 
was  incapable  of  speech  or  motion.  But  she  was  painfully 
sensible  of  all  that  was  passing  around  her.  She  felt  that 
Lamington  was  gazing  upon  her,  marvelling  at  her  silence. 
She  knew  that  the  Abbot  was  eyeing  her  in  astonishment, 
and  that  all  were  wondering  at  her  strange  manner.  Yet 
she  could  not  break  the  spell  of  terror  that  transfixed 
her. 

"We  wait  your  answer,  madam,"  said  the  Abbot, 
encouragingly,  thinking  that  some  modest  fear  constrained 
her,  "and  you  may  give  it  freely,  for  here  you  are  under 
the  protection  of  the  Church." 

Still  she  was  silent,  and  indeed  she  scarcely  heard  the 
words. 

"  Katherine !  "  exclaimed  Lamington,  vague  doubts 
beginning  to  mingle  with  his  wonder,  and  affrighting  him, 
"why  do  you  not  speak  ?  Is  the  question  so  hard  to 
answer  ? — nay,  you  can  have  but  one  answer,  since  you 
have  braved  the  wrath  of  kindred  and  the  scorn  of  un- 
thinking minds  for  your  love's  sake.  You  cannot  hesitate 
to  tell  them  that  you  will  go  with  me,  and  with  me  only." 

She  made  no  response  yet. 

The  silence  which  ensued  was  like  that  in  which  people 
listen  for  the  last  breath  of  one  dying.  None  but  Cochrane 
and  the  woman  herself  knew  the  meaning  of  her  pause. 

The  Abbot  observed  upon  whom  her  eyes  were  fixed  ; 
and  authoritatively — 

"  You  seem  to  be  in  fear,  but  you  have  no  cause.  I 
gave  Cochrane  liberty  to  speak  with  you,  as  he  urgently 
desired,  before  the  court  was  held;  but  if  he  has  taken 
advantage  of  my  license  to  practise  upon  you  by  any  undue 
threat  to  compel  your  will,  he  shall  find  that  I  have  power 
to  protect  you  in  spite  of  all  his  art — ay,  in  spite  of  the 
king  himself." 

The  calm  dignity  of  his  speech  affected  her,  and  she 
trembled  visibly ;  but  still,  bewildered  by  contending 
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emotions  and  alarmed  by  the  results  which  depended  cm  her 
words,  whatever  they  might  be,  she  could  not  reply. 

With  mock  humility  and  apparent  anxiety  to  clear  him- 
self of  all  suspicion,  Cochrane  spoke — 

"  I  beseech  your  lordship,  give  the  lady  time.  I  own 
that  I  have  warned  her  of  certain  issues  which  depend  on 
her,  but  I  will  abide  by  her  decision." 

The  latter  words  were  uttered  with  a  significance  that 
only  Katherine  comprehended. 

The  Abbot  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  You  have  heard  what  he  has  said,  madam  ;  I  charge 
you,  therefore,  answer  without  more  delay — go  you  with 
Cochrane,  as  your  kinsfolk  would  have  you,  or  go  you  with, 
Lamington,  as  you  seemed  inclined  ?  " 

She  made  a  hasty  movement,  and  her  face  flushed  as  if 
she  were  determined  at  all  hazards  to  declare  the  true  senti- 
ment of  her  heart ;  but  at  the  same  moment  Cochrane  bent 
forward,  raising  his  hand  slightly.  His  change  of  posture 
seemed  to  all  except  Katherine  merely  indicative  of  his 
anxiety  about  her  determination ;  but  to  her  it  signified 
that  he  was  ready  to  call  the  hidden  assassins  to  their 
foul  work. 

The  impulse  to  which  she  had  been  about  to  yield  was 
arrested,  her  heart  seemed  to  be  clasped  by  a  hand  of  ice, 
and  a  moment  longer  she  stood  quivering  and  bewildered. 
Then  wildly  she  flung  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  Abbot,  and 
raising  her  pallid  face  she  cried  in  piteous  agony — 

"  My  lord,  my  lord,  I  cannot  go  with  Lamington." 

Then  she  bowed  her  head  to  the  ground  as  if  to  hide 
her  shame  and  anguish. 

There  was  a  moment  of  speechless  wonder,  during 
which  Cochrane  resumed  his  ordinary  position — a  smile  of 
satisfaction  on  his  countenance.  Lamington  was  like  one 
stunned  by  the  unexpected  nature  of  her  response.  Per- 
plexed as  he  had  been  by  her  hesitation,  he  had  not  been  at 
all  prepared  for  this  blank  rejection  of  his  suit.  Wholly 
unsuspicious  of  the  real  motive  which  inspired  her  words, 
he  was  unable  to  divine  the  meaning  of  the  sudden  change 
in  her  regard  for  him. 

"  Is  this  final,  madam  ?  "  said  the  Abbot,  much  amazed 
that  she  should  revoke  her  preference  for  the  man  with 
whom  she  had  taken  flight. 
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His  voice  roused  Gordon. 

"  Katherine,"  he  cried  with  passionate  vehemence, 
"  you  do  not  know  what  you  have  said — you  have  rejected 
me,  Bertrand  !  Look  up,  look  up,  Katherine,  and  say  that 
we  have  misunderstood  you — say  that  our  ears  have  been 
deceived  ;  say  that  it  was  not  my  name  you  meant  to  pro- 
nounce." 

He  had  sprung  to  her  side,  he  bent  over  her,  with  the 
great  love  he  bore  her  shaking  his  frame,  and  making  his 
voice  tremble,  conjuring  her  to  recall  her  words. 

But  she  did  not  raise  her  head.  Trembling  with  the 
violent  emotions  which  were  torturing  her,  and  sustaining 
herself  with  the  mental  exclamation — "  It  is  for  his  sake  ' 
— she  answered  him  in  a  voice  half  stifled  by  her  sobs — 

"  I  cannot  go  with  you." 

"Oh,  this  is  some  frenzy  which  has  seized  her,"  he 
ejaculated  wildly ;  "  or  I  have  been  so  basely  maligned 
that  she  has  learned  to  hate  me.  If  that  be  so  "  (raising 
himself  and  fiercely  confronting  Cochrane),  "  look  you, 
sir,  well  to  your  affairs,  for  you  shall  not  live  to  enjoy  the 
triumph  you  have  so  treacherously  won  !  " 

"We  agreed  to  abide  by  the  lady's  decision,"  was 
Cochrane's  complacent  response. 

"  It  has  been  forced  from  her  by  some  cursed  trick. 
I  will  not  believe  that  she  could  be  of  so  fickle  humour  as 
to  turn  from  me  now.  Katherine !  Katherine  !  rise  and 
make  known  to  us  by  what  base  means  these  falsehoods 
have  been  wrung  from  you — for  they  are  false — as  false  to 
your  own  heart  as  they  are  false  to  me." 

Low  heart-burning  sobs  were  the  only  response  to  his 
passionate  appeal. 

He  staggered  back,  his  eyes  starting  in  their  sockets, 
his  hands  clenched  desperately.  There  was  no  sound  in 
the  chamber  save  her  stifled  murmurs  of  distress,  but  in  his 
ears  there  was  a  din  as  of  a  thousand  fiends  shouting  in 
mockery  the  answer  she  had  given — "  I  cannot  go  with 
you ! " 

Confused  by  these  weird  sounds,  dazed  by  the  sudden 
shock  he  had  received,  he  could  not  yet  believe  that  she 
intended  to  forsake  him.  He  could  find  no  clue  to  her 
sudden  change.  He  could  have  understood  it  had  she 
believed  him  to  be  the  guilty  cause  of  her  father's  death. 
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But  she  did  not  credit  that ;  her  own  lips  had  declared  him 
as  innocent  of  it  in  fact  as  he  had  been  in  thought.  It 
could  not  be  either  that  she  had  not  cared  for  him,  for  sh« 
had  given  him  too  great  a  proof  of  her  regard. 

What,  then,  could  be  the  meaning  of  her  rejection  ? 

It  remained  for  Cochrane  with  his  oily,  venomous 
tongue  to  suggest  a  cause  as  base  as  he  knew  it  to  be 
untrue. 

"  I  beseech  your  lordship,"  he  said  with  an  anxiety 
which  was  not  altogether  assumed,  "  let  me  remove  the 
lady.  You  see  how  she  is  afflicted  by  this  interview.  She 
risked  much  for  this  man's  sake,  knowing  too  little  of  his 
circumstances,  and  now  that  she  knows  him  to  be  a  bank- 
rupt adventurer,  she  would  spare  him  and  herself  the 
misery  which  must  result  from  adding  another  burden  to 
his  beggarly  estate." 

Katherine  did  not  hear  his  words ;  her  distress  deafened 
her  to  the  calumny  which  was  being  spoken. 

Lamington  heard,  and  a  thrill  of  pain  quivered  in  his 
breast  and  overwhelmed  his  dismay  in  scorn  for  the  mind 
which  could  at  such  a  moment  make  such  sordid  calcula- 
tions. He  had  been  striving  vainly  for  some  explanation 
of  her  conduct,  and  in  his  blind  passion  he  accepted  the 
first  that  offered  itself. 

"  Merciful  powers !  "  he  exclaimed,  gazing  upon  her, 
doubt  mingled  with  his  despair,  "  can  this  be  so  ?  Is  this 
why  she  hides  her  head  from  me,  and  cannot  raise  her  face 
to  mine  ?  Speak,  woman ;  if  your  fair  looks  have  not 
cheated  me  with  the  thought  that  you  had  as  fair  a  heart 
— let  me  know  if  this  knave  has  spoken  truly,  so  that  I 
may  turn  from  you  so  full  of  scorn,  that  I  shall  feel  no 
pang  for  all  the  hopes  and  love  you  have  trampled  under- 
foot !  " 

"  It  is  for  his  sake  that  I  am  silent,"  she  again  murmured 
to  herself,  and  still  she  gave  him  no  reply. 

"With  a  species  of  frenzy  he  stooped  down  and  seized 
her  arm. 

"  Have  you  lost  all  sense  of  hearing  and  of  touch  ?  or 
is  this  no  more  than  another  trick  to  feign  a  distress  that 
is  a  mockery  to  me  ?  Oh,  madam,  if  these  be  your  reasons 
for  your  new  humour,  you  might  have  spared  us  all  much 
trouble  had  you  declared  them  sooner.  I  am  not  so  poor 
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but  I  can  thank  Heaven  for  rescuing  me  from,  the  false 
smiles  of  one  who  balances  her  affection  with  the  stock  of 
a  larder  or  the  stuff  of  a  gown.  I  deemed  you  worthy  to 
share  with  me  the  honourable  struggle  to  win  back  the 
name  and  fortune  of  my  father's  house — I  find  you  now  a 
weak,  pitiful  creature,  unfit  to  bear  a  true  gentleman's 
name." 

Katherine  suddenly  clasped  the  Abbot's  knees,  and 
looking  up  to  him  imploringly,  with  tearful  face,  but  not 
daring  to  glance  towards  her  lover,  she  cried — 

"  Spare  me,  my  lord,  spare  me,  and  take  him  away." 

Lamington  laughed  bitterly  as  he  drew  back. 

"  Oh,  be  content,  madam ;  I  will  relieve  you  of  my 
presence  without  his  lordship's  interference.  There  is  your 
treasure,  Cochrane ;  take  her  and  bo  as  proud  of  her  as  you 
may.  By  my  faith,  I  thank  you  for  having  rescued  me 
from  the  shame  I  sought  so  eagerly ;  for  sad  shame  it 
would  have  been  indeed  to  have  found  her  later  what  I 
know  her  to  be  now." 

"  Let  me  take  her  hence,"  said  Cochrane  again  to  his 
lordship  ;  "  this  madman's  raving  is  unfit  for  her  ears." 

"  She  has  heard  the  last  of  it,"  cried  Lamington,  with 
the  cruel  laugh  of  despair  that  pierced  her  to  the  quick, 
more  on  account  of  his  suffering  than  of  her  own,  great  as 
that  was.  He  went  on — "  She  need  never  heed  me,  for 
I  will  be  the  first  to  congratulate  her,  and  wish  her  all 
the  joy  that  she  deserves." 

"Peace,  man,"  interrupted  the  Abbot,  who  had  been 
watching  this  strange  scene  with  curious  eyes,  and  who 
began  to  suspect  that  Katherine  had  some  deeper  reason 
for  her  conduct  than  appeared  on  the  surface.  "  Peace, 
and  retire." 

"  Since  your  lordship  commands  it,  I  obey  ;  but  it  was 
not  needed.  Trust  me,  I  would  have  seen  you  join  the 
hands  of  this  brave  couple  with  as  fair  a  laugh  on  my  lips 
as  you  could  have  wished.  Since  they  would  have  me 
gone,  I  will  humour  them  in  this  as  in  all  other  things. 
Fare  you  well,  Mistress  Katherine — or  Lady  Cochrane,  I 
ought  to  say,  although  the  name  sticks  in  my  throat. 
Farewell,  and  when  you  think  of  me  " — here  his  affected 
tone  of  raillery  broke  down,  and  his  passionate  agony  found 
expression — "  oh,  woman,  think  of  me  as  of  one  whose  life 
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you  have  marred — of  one  who  cherished  your  image  above 
all  else  on  earth — of  one  whom  your  falsehood  has  hurled 
down  the  black  depths  of  misery  and  despair ;  and  yet  of 
one  who  thanks  Heaven  that  he  knows  your  baseness  even 
while  he  falls." 

"  Spare  me — spare  him,"  moaned  Katherine  to  the 
Abbot. 

The  latter  motioned  to  the  Prior,  who  rose  hastily  from 
his  seat,  and  prevented  Lamington  saying  more  by  dragging 
him  from  the  chamber. 

The  door  had  scarcely  closed  upon  them  when  the 
Abbot  proceeded — 

"  I  presume,  madam,  from  your  rejection  of  Lamington 
that  you  accept  the  proffered  protection  of  Sir  Robert 
Cochrane  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly  that  is  her  meaning,"  said  Cochrane, 
advancing  lightly  to  raise  her  from  her  kneeling  posture. 

But  with  a  cry  of  dismay  and  horror  she  shrank  from 
his  touch,  and  clung  desperately  to  the  knees  of  the 
Abbot. 

"No,  no,  my  lord,  keep  him  away — his  touch  would 
kill  me.  I  throw  myself  on  your  mercy — I  implore  your 
protection,  and  I  will  accept  none  other." 

"  In  good  faith,  madam,"  ejaculated  his  lordship,  a 
little  impatiently,  "  your  conduct  is  somewhat  of  the 
strangest.  Explain  to  me  ;  what  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"Her  brain  is  crazed,"  said  Cochrane,  hastily ;  "she 
does  not  know  her  own  mind ;  she  will  be  cured  in  time, 
but  the  danger  is  not  over  yet." 

The  latter  words  were  spoken  with  a  significance  which 
Katherine  understood  too  well.  Her  impulse  had  been 
to  answer  the  Abbot  by  denouncing  Cochrane's  treacherous 
trick,  but  his  warning  checked  her.  She  felt  that  until  she 
had  an  opportunity  to  make  Lamington  aware  of  the 
position  it  would  be  madness  to  imperil  his  life  anew  by 
declaring  the  truth  after  she  had  sacrificed  so  much  to 
save  him. 

"  Be  merciful,  my  lord,  and  give  me  your  protection," 
was  all  she  dared  to  say. 

"But  I  demand  your  lordship's  recognition  of  her 
husband's  authority  by  yielding  her  up  to  me.  Nay,  more  ; 
here  stands  her  brother,  the  head  of  her  house,  and  I 
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demand  that  you  recognize  the  authority  of  her  family 
beside  my  own." 

"  Rise,  lady,"  said  the  Abbot,  slowly,  and  assisting  her 
to  her  feet.  "  You  shall  have  my  protection,  since  you 
claim  it  so  earnestly." 

She  hung,  trembling,  on  his  arm,  and  watching  Coch- 
rane's  dark  visage  suspiciously. 

"  Surely  your  lordship  cannot  deny  my  claims  upon  her 
after  all  that  has  passed,"  he  said  with  some  uneasiness. 

"  I  deny  nothing,  Cochrane ;  but  until  the  lady  has  had 
time  to  recover  from  the  excitement  of  this  trial  she  shall 
remain  under  my  charge." 

"  Then  your  lordship  compels  me  to  warn  you  that  you 
exceed  the  powers  of  your  position.  You  have  no  right  to 
hold  her  back  from  those  who  are  her  guardians  by  law 
and  nature." 

"  It  is  my  privilege,  sir,  to  protect  the  weak.  You  have 
yourself  said  that  her  mind  is  unbalanced  :  until  she  find 
the  balance  again  I  will  care  for  her." 

"And  I  deny  your  right  to  do  so." 

"  Your  denial  is  of  small  account  to  me  ;  but  since  yonr 
objection  is  made  so  strongly,  I  will  place  her  under  the 
charge  of  one  to  whom  you  cannot  object." 

"  Then  you  will  carry  her  straight  to  Lady  Janfarie." 

"  No,  I  will  carry  her  to  the  Queen  ;  and  whilst  she  is 
under  her  Majesty's  protection,  you  will  have  opportunity 
to  move  her  mind  to  your  favour  if  that  be  possible. 
Meanwhile,  you  may  ride  with  us  and  see  that  I  discharge 
my  duty  faithfully.  Come,  madam,  I  will  conduct  you  to 
a  chamber  where  you  may  prepare  for  our  journey." 

Cochrane,  gnawing  his  lip,  but  bowing  with  affected 
submission,  drew  back  as  the  Abbot  led  Katherine  from 
the  apartment. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
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SNARES. 

"  Here  mann  I  lye,  here  mann  I  die, 

By  treachery's  false  gyles ; 
Witless  I  was  that  faith  e'er  gave 
To  wicked  woman's  smiles." 

Hardyknute. 

ON  the  way  to  the  apartment  which  she  had  occupied 
during  the  night,  Katherine  felt  herself  too  much  depressed 
and  confused  to  be  able  to  speak.  She  had  warded  off  the 
danger  which  had  threatened  the  life  of  him  to  whom  her 
whole  heart  was  devoted ;  but  she  had  done  it  at  the  cost 
of  excruciating  torture  to  herself  and  to  him,  and  the  ex- 
haustion which  ensued  naturally  left  her  weak  and  sick. 
Besides,  there  was  the  bitter  consciousness  that,  notwith- 
standing all  she  had  suffered  and  risked,  the  safety  it  had 
secured  was  only  temporary. 

She  now  knew  to  what  cruel  extremities  Cochrane  was 
prepared  to  proceed  in  order  to  possess  her,  and  to  redeem 
the  discredit  which  her  flight  had  thrown  upon  him  ;  and 
she  dreaded  the  power  his  cunning  and  position  afforded 
him  to  carry  his  determination  into  effect. 

Indeed,  she  had  been  so  much  impressed  by  the  peril 
that  must  be  encountered  in  braving  such  a  man  as 
Cochrane,  that  even  when  she  had  reached  her  room,  and 
the  Abbot  was  about  to  leave  her,  she  hesitated  whether  or 
not  it  would  be  well  to  hazard  what  might  happen  on  her 
acquainting  him  with  the  trick  with  which  she  had  been 
controlled,  and  which  had  rendered  her  conduct  so  singular 
and  inconsistent. 

"  Here  you  will  rest,  daughter,"  said  his  lordship,  kindly, 
and  dropping  into  the  paternal  form  of  address  befitting 
his  character  of  a  Church  dignitary ;  "  and  I  will  see  that 
refreshment  is  provided  for  you.  You  will  be  free  from 
interruption  till  I  send  for  you,  and  by  that  time  you  may 
have  recovered  the  calmness  of  mind  which  has  been  so 
much  disturbed." 

Still  hesitating  whether  to  reveal  her  secret  now  or  to 
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delay  until  she  found  more  fitting  opportunity,  she  bowed 
her  head  and  spoke  falteringly — 

"  My  words  are  feeble,  good  father,  and  cannot  make 
known  to  you  as  I  would  wish  the  gratitude  I  feel" 

"  Gratitude  is  always  deepest,  child,  when  it  is  voice- 
less. But  why  have  you  sought  my  protection  since, 
having  rejected  that  of  Lamington,  it  would  seem  more 
natural  for  you  to  have  accepted  Cochrane's  or  your 
brother's  guardianship  ?  " 

She  glanced  around  her  in  a  quick,  affrighted  manner, 
and  spoke  in  a  whisper. 

"  Where  is  he  now  ?  " 

"  Yon  mean  Lamington  ? — he  is  in  the  private  chamber 
of  the  Prior,  waiting  for  me.  Why  do  you  look  about  so 
strangely  ?  No  harm  can  reach  you  here." 

"  Who  can  tell  that  ?  "  she  sighed  bitterly.  "  Last  night 
I  thought  that  within  this  holy  house  we  were  safe,  but 
this  morning  I  have  learned  that  even  here  treachery  and 
the  hand  of  the  assassin  can  reach  us." 

"  Your  manner  and  your  words  are  so  strange,  daughter," 
said  the  Abbot,  slowly,  and  with  a  passing  doubt  that  her 
mind  had  become  slightly  crazed,  "  that  I  am  perplexed 
exceedingly.  Life  is  at  best  uncertain,  but  in  this  house 
it  should  be  safe  at  least  from  the  dangers  you  point  at." 

"  But  it  is  not  so.  Oh,  good  father,  you  saw  the 
anguish  I  endured  whilst  refusing  the  man  I  had  made 
choice  of  in  despite  of  all  my  kindred.  You  saw  the 
horror  with  which  the  touch  of  Cochrane  thrilled  me,  and 
you  could  not  understand  the  contradiction  of  my  words 
and  looks.  But  you  shall  know  my  reason  now,  if  I  may 
speak  in  assurance  that  no  ears  save  yours  can  hear  my 
words." 

The  Abbot,  wondering,  walked  to  the  door,  looked 
along  the  passage,  and  saw  that  it  was  clear.  Then  he 
returned  to  Katherine. 

"  Speak,  daughter,  and  have  no  fear.  I  pitied  your 
distress  when  your  conduct  was  a  riddle  to  me ;  be  sure 
that  you  will  have  all  the  aid  it  is  in  my  power  to  give, 
when  I  have  learned  the  motives  which  have  prompted 
your  behaviour." 

Rapidly  she  related  to  him  the  manner  in  which 
Cochrane  had  threatened  her,  and  compelled  her  to  deny 
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the  impulse  of  her  heart  in  refusing  to  accompany  Laming- 
ton  when  the  matter  seemed  to  be  left  entirely  to  her 
option. 

The  Abbot,  as  he  listened,  was  first  surprised  by  the 
boldness  of  the  trick  which  Cochrane  had  played  them,  and 
next  indignant. 

"  I  understand  you  now,  daughter,  and  I  may  tell  you 
I  divined  that  you  had  some  hidden  motive  for  your 
conduct.  I  was  blind  not  to  have  seen  at  once  that  there 
was  knavery  at  the  back  of  it,  knowing  Cochrane  as  I  do. 
His  affected  generosity  should  have  betrayed  him  to  me  at 
once,  for  there  is  no  kindly  spark  in  his  whole  nature  for 
other  than  his  wretched  self.  But  he  shall  answer  for 
every  pang  he  has  caused  to  you." 

"  I  implore  you,  good  father,  do  not  let  him  know  yet 
that  I  have  revealed  his  treachery ;  and  give  Bertrand  instant 
warning,  for  this  man  has  power  and  is  remorseless." 

"  Keep  a  light  heart,  child,  on  that  score.  We  have 
hunted  foxes  before  now,  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  our 
experience  will  outwit  this  one." 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  father.  Keep  Bertrand  safe,  and  you 
will  find  me  wanting  neither  in  courage  nor  patience." 

"I  will  bear  your  message  to  him,  and  will  contrive 
that  you  shall  see  him,  so  that  he  may  learn  your  truth 
from  your  own  lips." 

"  He  will  not  blame  me  when  he  knows  all  ?  "  she  said, 
with  timid  doubt. 

"  He  shall  not — rest  you  satisfied.  Meanwhile,  bar 
your  door,  and  keep  all  out  whose  company  may  not  be 
agreeable  to  you." 

Therewith  he  pronounced  a  paternal  benediction  and 
withdrew.  Katherine  immediately  followed  his  directions 
and  barred  the  door,  for  she  feared,  and  with  some  reason, 
that,  disappointed  in  the  decision  of  the  Abbot's  court, 
Cochrane  might  seek  her,  either  to  persuade  her  to  remain 
silent  as  to  his  knavery,  or  to  force  her  away  with  him, 
notwithstanding  his  apparent  submission  to  his  lordship's 
authority. 

The  Abbot  Panther,  pondering  upon  what  he  had  just 
heard,  and  upon  other  matters  with  which  it  was  more  or 
less  associated,  made  his  way  along  various  corridors  to 
the  private  chambers  of  the  Prior. 
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He  entered  a  species  of  ante-rooin,  at  the  farther  end 
of  which  was  a  small  door  covered  by  heavy  hangings. 
Through  this  doorway  he  passed  into  a  square  apartment 
which  was  furnished  with  some  degree  of  comfort. 

There  he  saw  Lamington,  with  flushed  face  and  excited 
manner,  pacing  the  floor ;  whilst  the  Prior,  who  had 
apparently  exhausted  all  the  persuasion  at  his  command, 
sat  gravely  silent,  watching  him. 

On  the  entrance  of  the  Abbot,  the  Prior  rose,  and  in 
obedience  to  a  whisper,  noiselessly  retired  to  the  ante-room, 
where  he  remained,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
the  safety  of  his  superior  from  any  interruption  or  eaves- 
droppers. 

Lamington  halted  abruptly. 

"  Well,  is  she  gone  ?  "  he  queried,  with  quivering  lips, 
although  he  tried  to  speak  lightly. 

"  Gone ! — no,  nor  does  she  mean  to  go  except  under 
my  care." 

Lamington  glowered  at  him,  unable  to  comprehend  the 
answer. 

"  What  new  whim  is  this  ?  "  he  said  bitterly.  "  Has 
her  fickle  brain  already  repented  the  wrong  she  has  done 
me?" 

"  She  has  done  you  a  service,  not  a  wrong.  We  are 
blind  creatures,  all  of  us,  and  do  not  see  the  good  which 
comes  to  us  often  in  the  form  of  affliction." 

"  You  count  it  a  service,  then,  for  her  to  have  renounced 
me?" 

"  Under  the  circumstances  it  was  so.  Come,  sit  down 
and  listen  to  me.  You  shall  learn  that  Mistress  Katherine 
was  most  kind  when  she  seemed  most  cruel." 

Lamington  drew  back  with  an  exclamation  of  pain. 

"  I  will  not  listen  to  you  or  any  man  who  comes  to  tell 
me  that  she  has  not  been  fooling  me.  Fair  opportunity 
was  given  her  to  decide  between  the  man  from  whom  she 
had  fled  and  myself.  She  has  made  her  choice,  and  so  let 
her  abide  by  it.  For  me,  I  will  not  seek  to  compel  any 
woman's  humour,  although  I  suffered  all  the  tortures  the 
arch-fiend  could  invent  by  the  loss  of  her." 

"  You  are  too  hot,  my  son,"  said  the  Abbot,  quietly ; 
"  the  lady  had  no  choice  save  to  appear  fickle  to  you  or  to 
sacrifice  your  life." 
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"  Am  I  then  so  poor  a  wretch  that  she  feared  my 
capability  to  defend  myself  against  a  knave  like  Cochrane  ? 
That  is  the  sharpest  sting  of  all." 

"  Be  calm,  man,  and  listen.  In  a  fair  and  open  struggle 
no  one,  and  she  least  of  all,  would  doubt  your  prowess. 
But  the  strongest  is  weak  against  a  secret  foe." 

"  Cochrane  makes  no  secret  of  his  enmity." 

"But  he  hides  the  means  wherewith  he  seeks  to  strike 
at  you." 

"Let  him  do  his  worst." 

"  Ay,  let  him  do  it ;  but  let  us  be  prepared  to  meet  it. 
Sit  down,  I  say ;  and  when  you  have  heard  her  explana- 
tion, if  you  do  not  pity  her,  and  take  prompt  measures  on 
your  own,  and  her  behalf,  you  cannot  care  so  much  for  the 
lady  as  you  seem  to  do." 

With  an  impatient  gesture,  as  if  to  intimate  how  little 
satisfaction  he  expected  from  the  explanation,  Lamington 
at  length  seated  himself  opposite  his  friend.  The  Abbot 
had  laid  aside  his  mitre  and  surplice,  and  with  the  removal 
of  these  insignia  of  his  office  his  manner  seemed  to  change 
insensibly.  He  spoke  now  without  any  of  that  dignified 
composure  which  had  characterized  his  speech  whilst  he 
had  been  holding  the  court.  His  words  were  uttered  with 
a  quick  and  sharp  enunciation,  and  his  observations  were 
those  of  a  man  experienced  in  worldly  ways,  and  of  one 
whose  mind  was  occupied  with  many  schemes.  In  fact, 
the  Churchman  had  disappeared  and  the  politician  had 
taken  his  place. 

Astounded  by  the  revelation  which  was  made  to  him, 
Lamington  sat  for  a  moment  breathless ;  then  starting 
to  his  feet  with  hands  clenched,  he  moved  towards  the 
door. 

"  By  every  saint  in  heaven  he  shall  answer  for  this 
treachery  before  he  is  many  minutes  older.  Shame  upon 
me  to  have  blamed  her  as  I  have  done — to  have  heaped  my 
mad  maledictions  upon  her  while  she  was  trying  to  save 
me!" 

His  hand  was  on  the  door. 

"  Come  back,  come  back,  hot-brained  and  short-sighted 
mortal.  I  expected  that  this  intelligence  would  move  you 
to  pity  for  her  and  shame  for  yourself ;  but,  my  faith,  I 
did  not  expect  you  to  act  so  blindly." 

a 
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"  How,  blindly  ?  Would  you  persuade  ine  to  forego 
my  vengeance  or  to  pause  in  it  ?  " 

"Nay,  I  would  not  have  you  forego  it;  but  I  would 
have  you  pause  that  it  may  be  the  more  complete." 

"  Show  me  how  that  may  be  done — show  me  how  I  can 
whip  his  heartless  nature  into  some  part  of  the  agony  she 
has  endured,  and  I  will  wait  for  years.  But  be  sure  that 
you  give  him  no  chance  to  escape  me,  or  I  will  hold  you 
my  enemy." 

"  We  shall  not  have  to  wait  long,  I  trust,  to  bring  the 
knave  to  account,  and  you  shall  see  that  the  course  you 
were  about  to  take  just  now  would  be  the  clearest  way  to 
give  him  the  cliance  of  escape  which  you  fear  he  may 
obtain." 

"  Read  the  riddle  to  me.  I  listen  with  what  patience 
I  have  left." 

"  Come  nearer,  then." 

Lamington  approached  slowly,  as  if  he  were  still 
doubtful  whether  or  not  his  best  course  was  to  seek 
Cochrane  at  once. 

The  Abbot,  with  a  pawky  smile,  proceeded — 

"  I  have  already  told  you  something  of  the  purpose  for 
which  I  trysted  you  to  meet  me  here.  Now,  in  all  these 
unexpected  events  which  have  transpired,  I  see  a  direct 
means  of  assisting  our  project  and  of  satisfying  your  desire 
for  retribution." 

"  You  will  work  a  marvel  indeed  if  you  can  turn  these 
miseries  to  so  good  account." 

"  You  will  see.  First,  you  know  the  power  which  this 
knave  Cochrane  and  his  fellows  have  obtained  over  the 
King.  They  have  played  upon  his  Majesty's  weakness 
and  upon  his  good  nature,  to  the  ruin  of  all  honest  men, 
and  the  degradation  of  our  country." 

"  All  that  I  know — a  set  of  mountebanks  govern  the 
State  and  make  us  bow  our  heads  in  helpless  wrath." 

"  They  must  be  removed ;  and  the  chief  of  them  must 
suffer  first.  His  Majesty's  brothers,  the  Duke  of  Albany 
and  the  Earl  of  Mar,  have  determined  upon  this  as  much 
for  their  brother's  sake  as  for  their  own.  They  have  the 
support  of  every  noble  who  still  attends  the  court,  besides 
the  devoted  services  of  the  many  who  have  been  banished 
and  deprived  of  titles  and  lands  by  the  influence  of  this 
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Cochrane.  The  people  are  groaning  under  his  oppression, 
and  you  yourself  have  proved  at  Dumfries  with  what  good 
will  they  would  rise  to  expel  the  tyrant." 

"  Bat  how  can  the  treachery  which  has  tortured 
Katherine  and  distracted  me  help  forward  this  purpose  ?  " 

"  In  this  way  :  I  am  to  place  Mistress  Katherine  under 
the  Queen's  protection.  She  will  tell  her  Majesty  the 
story  of  the  persecution  with  which  Cochrane  has  assailed 
her,  and  of  the  villainy  by  which  he  attempted  to  force 
her  to  submission." 

"  But  he  will  deny  it  all  when  he  is  charged  with  it." 

"  Ay,  but  trust  me,  Margaret  of  Denmark  is  a  lady  of 
as  clear  vision  as  of  warm  sympathy.  She  will  be  interested 
in  Mistress  Katherine's  misfortunes,  and  she  will  recognize 
her  truth,  no  matter  what  Cochrane  may  say  to  the 
contrary." 

"  But  the  King  will  not  believe  so  readily." 

"  Well,  then,  it  is  a  question  of  the  Queen's  influence 
upon  his  Majesty  opposed  to  that  of  Cochrane ;  and  if  she 
take  up  the  matter  in  the  earnest  spirit  which  I  calculate 
upon,  then  I  will  weigh  a  wife's  skill  against  the  cajolery 
of  a  hundred  favourites." 

"  And  if  it  fail  ?  " 

At  the  question  the  Abbot  leaned  back  on  his  ohair, 
folding  his  hands  complacently  before  him  and  smiling 
incredulously. 

"  If  it  fail,"  he  answered,  in  a  low,  cautious  tone,  "  if 
the  Queen  does  not  depose  an  unworthy  favourite,  then 
I  am  afraid  that  the  King  himself  will  pay  the  penalty  of 
his  obstinate  fidelity  to  the  harpies  who  surround  him." 

"And  that  penalty?" 

"Will  be  his  crown." 

Lamington  started  and  drew  back. 

"  How  say  you  ? — this  is  treason  of  the  boldest  flight." 

"  It  is  justice  to  the  people  and  to  the  King  himself, 
only  you  choose  to  give  it  an  unpleasant  name.  We  have 
no  intent  to  disturb  lawful  authority,  but  we  are  resolved 
that  the  greedy  cormorants  who  surround  the  throne, 
sapping  its  honour,  and  making  it  a  thing  of  contempt 
for  the  world,  shall  be  driven  thence.  The  cry  of  wrong- 
doing swells  on  every  side,  and  it  has  grown  too  loud  ever 
to  be  hushed  until  the  cause  of  it  is  removed.  His  Majesty's 
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own  safety  demands  that  the  parasites  who  are  battening 
on  his  weakness  shall  be  removed,  and  the  outcry  of  the 
people  commands  it." 

"  But  let  them  be  removed  without  danger  to  the 
King." 

"  So  much  we  hope  to  do ;  but  even  kings  must  take 
physic  sometimes." 

"  I  will  have  no  hand  in  aught  that  threatens  the  safety 
of  our  sovereign,"  said  Gordon,  resolutely. 

"  Why,  who  is  there  makes  such  a  threat  ?  Albany  and 
Mar  are  his  brothers,  and  they  seek  only  to  insure  his 
safety,  which  his  own  folly  has  so  far  imperilled  that  a 
breath  would  rouse  the  country  to  arms  against  him." 

"  Pledge  me  your  word  that  there  is  no  other  object, 
and  I  am  with  you." 

"  Most  faithfully  I  pledge  myself ;  for,  as  I  understand 
the  matter,  we  seek  to  serve  the  King,  not  to  harm  him. 
Surely,  you  have  little  reason  to  be  dainty  about  the  means 
by  which  Cochrane  and  his  fellows  may  be  swept  from  the 
height  which  gives  them  power  to  ruin  honest  men." 

That  reminder  of  his  owii  wrongs  stirred  anew  the 
passion  of  Lamington,  which  had  been  for  a  moment 
chilled  by  the  boldness  of  the  conspiracy  now  revealed 
to  him. 

"  There  is  my  hand,"  he  responded,  impulsively.  "  You 
shall  not  find  it  falter  until  justice  shall  have  wrought  its 
work  upon  Robert  Cochrane." 

The  Abbot  grasped  his  hand  tightly. 
"Your   word  is   pledged,"   he   said,   hastily,  his   eyes 
glistening  with  satisfaction,   "  and  the  misery  Katherine 
has  endured  should  hold  you  to  it  steadily.     For  her  sake 
I  trust  you  to  be  discreet  and  watchful." 

"  Name  her  when  you  see  me  hesitate,  and  the  memory 
of  her  suffering  will  make  me  remorseless." 

"  Remember,  then,  that  she  is  the  prize  for  which  you 
struggle ;  and  remember,  too,  that  justice  must  be  done  to 
your  father's  name." 

"  Ay,  these  are  motives  to  fit  a  man  for  desperate 
deeds." 

"  Enough,  then  ;  our  course  is  clear.  It  was  to  explain 
these  things  to  you  that  I  wished  you  to  meet  me  at  this 
place.  Now  go  see  the  lady,  and  make  what  amends  to 
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her  you  can  for  the  blame  you  unjustly  cast  upon  her. 
Poor  dame !  your  wild  charges  hurt  her  more  than  all  the 
rest." 

"I  will  make  atonement,  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  man 
to  expiate  such  wrong,  by  the  faithful  service  of  a  life. 
Heaven  knows  I,  too,  suffered  something.  But  I  will 
explain  that  to  her,"  he  continued,  with  an  attempt  to 
shake  off  the  depression  which  had  weighed  upon  him  since 
that  stormy  meeting;  "and  you,  most  reverend  father, 
when  you  have  donned  your  canonicals  again  and  forgotten 
that  you  are  a  courtier — ay,  and  one  of  the  cunningest,  too 
— you  will  see  that  the  ceremony  which  was  performed  at 
Johnstone  is  declared  null." 

The  Abbot  gave  a  quiet  but  jovial  sort  of  laugh  at  the 
reference  to  his  double  character.  As  has  been  seen,  when 
performing  any  of  the  duties  appertaining  to  his  position 
as  a  Church  dignitary,  he  acted  with  a  solemnity  that 
inspired  respect ;  but  with  his  badge  of  office  he  laid  aside 
the  Churchman,  and  in  his  second  character  he  schemed 
and  intrigued  with  an  address  which  earned  for  him  a  high 
place  in  the  estimation  of  the  courts  of  England,  France, 
and  of  his  own  country.  He  made  little  attempt  to  conceal 
these  contradictory  traits  of  his  nature,  and  he  could  enjoy 
a  joke  at  his  own  expense  with  any  man.  In  this  respect, 
at  least,  he  was  no  hypocrite,  although  he  was  by  no  means 
particular  as  to  the  stratagem  by  which  he  might  outwit 
an  opponent. 

"  Away  you  to  the  dame,"  he  said,  still  laughing, 
"  and  if  it  will  comfort  her,  say  that  the  ceremony  shall  be 
annulled  before  three  days  have  passed.  But  bid  her 
beware  lest  by  any  look  or  sign  she  should  permit  Coch- 
rane  to  know  that  we  have  discovered  his  treachery  before 
we  have  reached  Linlithgow.  Till  then  you  must  bid  her 
adieu,  for  you  must  not  speak  to  her  again  during  the 
journey.  Go  ;  the  Prior  will  show  you  her  chamber." 

Lamington,  with  a  light  step  and  a  relieved  heart, 
hastened  to  seek  Katherine ;  and  he  had  no  presentiment  of 
the  dire  events  that  were  to  bar  their  meeting. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THROUGH    THE    WOOD. 

"  '  I  lo'e  Brown  Adam,  weel,'  she  said, 

'  I  trow  sae  does  he  me ; 
I  wad  na  gie  Brown  Adam's  lovo 
For  nae  fanse  knight  I  se 

Brown  Adam. 

KATHERINE  remained  half  an  hour  undisturbed  in  her 
apartment  after  the  Abbot  had  quitted  her.  She  ex- 
perienced an  immeasurable  sense  of  relief  now  that  she  had 
unburthened  her  mind  of  the  wretched  secret  by  which  her 
actions  had  been  controlled,  and  by  which  she  had  been 
made  to  appear  so  fickle  in  the  eyes  of  the  man  whose 
esteem  she  valued  most. 

Every  moment  she  expected  to  hear  Lamington  knock 
and  demand  admission.  Her  mind  became  concentrated 
upon  that  expectation,  and  her  sense  of  hearing  was 
strained  to  catch  the  sound  of  his  approaching  footsteps. 

At  length,  a  light  tap  on  the  door. 

She  sprang  toward  it  with  a  subdued  cry  of  joy. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  she  asked,  with  her  hand  trembling 
on  the  bar,  ready  to  withdraw  it. 

"  Open,  sister ;  I  bear  a  message  to  you,"  was  the 
answer,  in  a  low  voice. 

She  was  disappointed  and  chagrined  ;  for  an  instant  she 
even  felt  a  shaft  of  spleen  at  the  laggardliness  of  her  lover. 
He  should  have  been  as  eager  as  herself,  she  thought,  for 
the  reconciliation  which  was  to  atone  for  the  affliction  they 
had  both  undergone.  Reflection,  however,  soothed  her, 
for  doubtless  he  had  sent  this  message  to  announce  his 
approach. 

"  A  message  from  whom  ?  " 

"From  one,  sister,  who  waits  eagerly  your  presence 
and  forgiveness." 

She  opened  the  door. 

A  friar,  with  bowed  shoulders  and  cowl  drawn  closely 
over  his  head,  concealing  his  features,  which  were  still 
further  hidden  by  his  eyes  being  sedulously  bent  upon  the 
ground,  stood  on  the  threshold. 
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"  Is  he  coming  ?  "  she  questioned  eagerly. 
"  Nay,  sister,"  was  the  answer,  in  a  still  lower  tone 
than  before,  and  with  an  oddly  guttural  utterance.  "  You 
are  to  follow  me,  and  join  him.  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  his  reasons  for  this  strange  conduct ;  but  he  told  me 
that  you  would  understand  when  I  said  that  it  was  needful 
for  your  safety  and  for  his  that  you  should  pass  hence 
unseen." 

"  Said  he  so  ?  I  will  go  with  you  instantly." 
And  without  pausing  to  speculate  upon  the  motives 
which  could  have  prompted  this  sudden  flight  after  the 
Abbot  had  promised  his  protection,  she  hastily  snatched  up 
the  plaid  her  lover  had  placed  round  her  on  the  previous 
night,  threw  it  round  her  shoulders,  drawing  it  over  her 
head,  and  followed  the  friar. 

He  had  turned  his  back  on  her  the  moment  he  had 
observed  she  was  prepared  to  accompany  him.  When  she 
whispered,  "  I  am  ready,"  he  moved  noiselessly  along  the 
passage. 

At  the  top  of  the  staircase  he  half  turned  his  face 
toward  her. 

"  Step  quickly,  sister,"  he  said  under  his  breath,  "  and 
lightly,  for  we  must  pass  the  chamber  of  one  whose  eyes 
we  are  to  avoid." 

Holding  her  breath,  she  descended  the  stairs  after  him 
with  the  lightness  and  rapidity  of  a  fawn.  When  they 
entered  the  second  passage  from  which  the  one  leading  to 
the  royal  apartments  diverged,  she  trembled  lest  Cochrane 
or  her  brother  should  break  out  upon  them  and  bar  their 
progress. 

But  although  she  heard  footsteps  in  various  directions, 
no  one  crossed  their  path.  Uninterrupted  they  reached 
a  small  side  door,  which  her  guide  opened  quickly,  and  they 
passed  out  to  the  garden  square  of  the  Priory. 

In  this  square  the  monks  of  the  establishment  at  stated 
-hours  took  exercise,  walked  and  meditated  upon  the  affairs 
of  the  small  world  to  which  their  devotion  limited  them, 
and  upon  the  great  future  for  which  they  were  preparing 
themselves.  Bound  the  walls  were  niches  and  seats  for  the 
promenaders  to  rest  when  they  were  so  disposed.  Above 
the  niches  were  carved  images  of  saints  and  allegories  of 
good  and  evil,  to  help  the  thoughts  of  the  holy  men  when 
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they  were  tempted  to  stray  from  the  high  purpose  of  their 
devotions. 

As  it  wanted  yet  an  hour  to  the  time  of  the  forenoon 
promenade,  the  square  was  unoccupied,  else  the  appearance 
of  a  woman  in  the  garb  of  the  world  in  that  place  would 
have  attracted  attention  and  excited  curious  questioning 
probably  from  some  of  the  brotherhood. 

Ewlently  afraid  lest  anything  of  this  kind  might 
happen,  and  lest  his  character  might  be  affected  by  dis- 
covery, Katherine's  guide  said  hurriedly — again  only  partly 
turning  his  face  toward  her — 

"  Hasten,  good  sister,  and  keep  close  to  the  wall,  as  you 
observe  me  do." 

"I  will  keep  pace  with  you,  make  what  speed  you  will." 

"  Once  outside  the  square,  and  we  are  safe." 

"We?" 

His  shoulders  jerked  as  if  he  had  stumbled. 

"  Ay,  we,"  he  added  quickly,  but  without  looking  round 
at  all,  "  for  I  risk  something,  sister,  in  serving  you  and 
your  friend." 

"  1  understand,  father,  and  I  am  grateful." 

Keeping  close  to  the  wall,  which  ran  on  a  line  with  the 
main  wall  of  the  house,  so  that  they  could  not  be  seen 
unless  some  one  thrust  his  head  out  of  a  window,  they,  at  a 
pace  accelerated  almost  to  a  run,  made  for  the  end  of  the 
square.  They  reached  it,  still  apparently  undiscovered. 

A  small  oaken  door,  studded  with  massive  iron  bolts, 
was  opened  by  the  friar  with  a  key  which  he  held  ready  in 
his  hand. 

They  passed  through  the  doorway  and  stood  on  the  out- 
side of  the  Priory. 

Katherine  looked  round  :  the  black  forest  was  looming 
before  her,  its  trees  waving  and  sighing  in  the  wind,  and 
down  below,  the  Ken  was  glistening  in  the  sunlight  as  it 
rippled  slowly  through  the  dell. 

But  Lamington  was  not  there,  and  she  turned  with 
some  disappointment  to  her  guide. 

He  was  relocking  the  door,  and  when  he  had  done  so, 
he  threw  the  key  over  the  wall  into  the  square,  as  if  he  had 
no  intention  of  returning. 

That  seemed  curious ;  but  she  was  too  anxious  to  learn 
why  Lamington  was  not  waiting  there  for  her,  as  she  had 
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been  led  to  expect,  to  give  immediate  attention  to  the  cir- 
cumstance. 

"  Why  is  he  not  here  ?  "  she  queried,  wonderingly. 

"  There  was  too  much  danger  of  being  observed  for  him 
to  tarry  here." 

"  Where  is  he,  then  ?  " 

"  He  is  on  before  us.  I  will  guide  you  safely  to  him,  do 
not  doubt." 

There  seemed  to  be,  or  her  fancy  betrayed  her,  a  shade 
of  impatience  in  the  friar's  manner,  and  she  almost  started 
at  the  tone,  for  it  was  abrupt,  and  struck  some  chord  of 
her  memory  that  roused  vague  and  perplexing  suggestions 
that  the  voice  was  not  unfamiliar  to  her,  although  she 
could  not  associate  it  with  any  person. 

He  began  to  move  rapidly  across  the  open  space  which 
lay  between  them  and  the  forest. 

Katherine  followed,  keeping  close  behind  him.  Before 
they  had  made  many  paces  she  spoke  again. 

"At  what  place  has  he  appointed  to  wait  for  me, 
father  ? "  she  said  with  some  little  trepidation,  for  she 
feared  that  her  repeated  questions  annoyed  her  guide. 

"  He  rides  on  before,  and  we  are  to  overtake  him,"  he 
replied  in  a  more  modulated  tone  than  that  he  had  last 
used. 

"  Then  you  go  with  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  till  I  have  placed  you  under  his  charge.  That 
was  my  promise.  If  you  doubt  me,  we  will  return." 

"  No,  no  ;  I  beseech  you  go  on,  and  pardon  my  anxiety. 
But  it  seems  strange  that  he  should  desire  to  depart  in  this 
secret  fashion  when  the  good  Abbot  pledged  himself  to 
guard  us  until  he  had  placed  me  under  the  care  of  the 
Queen." 

"His  lordship's  intention  was  sincere,  no  doubt;  but 
yon  should  know  that,  with  all  his  power,  he  could  not  insure 
you  the  safety  which  you  and  your  friend  need." 

"  I  have  had  bitter  reason  to  know  that  too  well,  but  1 
thought  that  when  aware  of  Cochrane's  treachery  he  could 
take  means  to  thwart  him  for  the  present." 

"  Such  a  man  as  Cochrane  is  not  easily  thwarted.  It  is 
the  Abbot's  wish  that  you  should  reach  the  Queen  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  the  course  you  are  taking  seemed 
the  surest  and  swiftest," 
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"  Did  he  indeed  think  so  ?  Ah,  then  Cochrane's  power 
must  be  great  indeed  when  even  the  good  Lord  Abbot  must 
stoop  to  such  means  as  this  to  overreach  him." 

"  His  power  is  great ;  but  pause  or  go  forward  as  it 
may  suit  your  pleasure.  Only  decide  now,  for  in  a  little 
while  return  will  be  impossible  without  exposure  of  the 
whole  stratagem." 

"  Hasten  on;  I  will  not  pause  again." 

By  this  time  they  had  entered  the  forest  at  a  point 
where  three  footpaths  joined.  There  the  friar  hesitated  an 
instant,  as  if  he  were  not  well  acquainted  with  the  route, 
and  as  if  he  were  not  sure  which  path  to  take. 

At  length,  with  a  half-smothered  ejaculation  of  dis- 
content, apparently  at  his  own  indecision,  he  chose  the 
path  to  the  right.  That  led  them  along  the  skirt  of  the 
wood  in  the  direction  of  the  Ken. 

Katherine's  guide  evidently  did  not  mean  to  penetrate 
the  forest.  He  had  rather  accepted  the  shelter  of  the  trees 
to  hide  them  from  observation.  This  object  became  clear 
when,  after  half  an  hour's  brisk  walking,  and  they  had 
descended  into  the  vale,  he  suddenly  diverged  towards  an 
open  plain  which  dipped  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river. 

Katherine  was  again  wondering  how  far  they  would 
have  to  go  before  they  overtook  Lamington.  The  recent 
conversation  had  satisfied  her  for  the  time ;  but  as  they 
progressed  without  discovering  any  trace  of  her  lover,  she 
was  beginning  again  to  feel  surprised  that  he  should  have 
left  her  to  traverse  such  a  distance  under  the  guidance  of 
any  one  save  himself.  She  did  not  like  to  express  this 
feeling,  because  already  the  guide  had  been  displeased  by 
her  anxiety,  which  seemed  so  like  doubt  of  his  fidelity. 

They  were  within  a  few  paces  of  the  glade  when  the 
friar  halted  and  bowed  his  head  towards  the  ground,  as  if 
listening. 

She  watched  him  anxiously,  and  she  too  listened.  In 
the  distance  a  faint  halloo  was  heard,  and  as  the  sound  was 
repeated  it  seemed  to  grow  louder  and  nearer,  as  if  ap- 
proaching them. 

"Your  absence  is  discovered,"  said  the  friar,  in  a  quick 
undertone.     "  We  are  pursued.     Speed  now,  if  you  care 
for  safety.     We  will  find  horses  a  few  steps  farther  on." 
Katherine's  doubts  were  dispelled  by  the  excitement 
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which  the  peril  of  capture  inspired,  and  she  followed  him 
without  any  thought  beyond  that  of  eluding  her  pursuers. 

As  they  passed  out  of  the  forest  she  saw  a  second  friar 
waiting  with  three  horses.  She  was  not  permitted  time  to 
make  any  close  observation  of  this  new  attendant. 

Her  guide  hastily  assisted  her  to  mount,  and  then 
sprang  into  the  saddle  of  the  second  horse  with  an  agility 
which  only  one  accustomed  to  the  exercise  could  have  dis- 
played. His  comrade  being  already  in  the  saddle,  the 
horses  started  immediately.  As  if  by  pre-arrangement, 
Katherine's  horse  was  placed  between  those  of  the  friars, 
and  a  leading-rein  was  held  by  the  one  who  had  brought 
her  from  the  Priory. 

This  arrangement  she  did  not  at  first  perceive;  and 
even  if  she  had  perceived  it  she  would  not  have  been  dis- 
turbed at  the  moment.  But  when  they  reached  the  river, 
and  their  pace  was  necessarily  slackened  in  order  to  cross 
the  ford,  she  became  aware  that  she  rode  more  in  the 
character  of  a  prisoner  than  of  a  willing  companion. 

In  mid-stream  she  cast  a  troubled  look  backward,  and 
for  the  first  time  a  serious  doubt  arose  in  her  mind  as  to 
whether  the  pursuers  were  friends  or  foes. 

Her  guide  observed  her  expression  and  seemed  to  divine 
her  thought. 

"  Your  danger  is  nearly  passed,  sister,"  he  said,  softly ; 
"once  we  have  crossed  the  river  we  may  defy  pursuit." 

"But  where  is  Lamington ?  " 

"  Safe,  safe.  Be  patient ;  you  will  see  him  soon 
enough." 

"  Why  do  you  lead  my  horse  ? "  she  queried  again, 
agitated  by  the  evident  irritation  of  his  last  response,  and 
that  vague  memory  of  its  tone  returning  to  her. 

"  It  is  a  wayward  brute,  and  must  be  led  for  your  sake. 
But  waste  no  more  time  in  questioning;  all  your  doubts 
will  be  resolved  presently." 

She  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm,  for  she  had  recognized  the 
voice  at  last. 

It  was  that  of  Sir  Robert  Cochrane. 

As  she  uttered  the  cry,  she  gave  the  reins  a  quick  jerk, 
and  attempted  to  turn  the  horse's  head,  to  recross  the 
stream.  But  the  leading-rein,  which  Cochrane  held  firmly, 
rendered  the  attempt  futile. 
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Discovering  the  failure,  and  without  reflecting  upon 
•what  she  was  about  to  do,  she  made  a  movement  to 
leap  from  the  saddle  into  the  water.  But  Cochrane's 
companion,  as  if  prepared  for  such  a  desperate  measure, 
grasped  her  round  the  waist,  and  held  her  tightly  on  the 
seat. 

She  turned  upon  the  man  furiously,  and  tore  the  friar's 
hood  from  his  head,  revealing  the  stern  features  of  her 
brother. 

"Shame  upon  you,  Richard  Janfarie,"  she  cried,  "to 
lend  yourself  to  this  black  scheme.  But  it  shall  not  serve 
you.  We  are  followed  by  those  who  will  give  you  prompt 
payment  for  your  falsehood." 

She  struggled  with  him  violently,  screaming  with  all 
her  strength,  in  the  hope  that  the  pursuers  might  hear  and 
come  to  her  assistance  before  her  captors  were  able  to  start 
the  horses  again. 

"  Be  still,  madam,"  said  Cochrane,  fiercely,  at  once 
throwing  aside  all  effort  to  disguise  his  voice  or  to  conceal 
his  purpose.  "Your  cries  will  avail  you  as  little  as  your 
struggles.  Those  who  follow  us  are  our  men.  I  told  you 
that  they  were  pursuers  only  to  quicken  your  pace.  It 
was  no  more  than  another  part  of  the  stratagem  which 
your  obstinacy  has  compelled  me  to  use  to  make  you  sen- 
sible of  your  duty.  Be  silent,  I  say,  or  we  must  use  means 
to  still  your  tongue  that  I  would  fain  avoid." 

Her  heart  sank  at  the  revelation  of  the  device  by  which 
she  had  been  betrayed ;  but  as  she  heard  the  shouts  of 
those  who  followed,  a  faint  hope  presented  itself. 

He  was  capable  of  any  deception,  and  it  might  be  that 
he  was  deceiving  her  again  in  saying  that  the  pursuers 
were  only  the  men  of  Johnstone. 

Acting  upon  that  suggestion,  she  redoubled  her  efforts 
to  release  herself,  and  to  attract  the  attention  of  any  who 
might  be  within  hearing.  But  Janfarie  held  her  fast ;  and 
Cochrane  urged  the  horses  out  of  the  water  and  up  the 
embankment. 

Then  he  halted,  and  with  a  cold  smile  watching  the 
effect  which  the  discovery  might  produce  on  her,  permitted 
her  to  look  behind. 

The  small  troop  of  Borderers  had  just  appeared  from 
the  wood,  and  were  galloping  down  the  hill  to  the  river, 
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only  ceasing  their  continuous  halloo  when  they  took  the 
ford  and  saw  that  their  leaders  awaited  them. 

In  a  few  minutes  Katherine  was  surrounded  by  the 
Borderers,  and  she  comprehended  then  with  what  dexterity 
her  persecutor  had  arranged  his  plans ;  for  by  the  simple 
means  of  causing  the  men  to  follow  he  had  guarded  the 
retreat,  and  by  the  alarm  which  the  idea  of  pursuit  had 
caused  her,  she  had  not  been  permitted  time  to  reflect  upon 
the  manners  of  her  guide  or  to  entertain  more  than  a 
passing  suspicion  of  his  purpose.  She  had,  in  fact,  become 
a  willing  companion  in  the  flight  with  the  man  whom  of 
all  the  world  she  would  have  most  avoided. 

She  ceased  her  struggles  now,  for  she  was  bitterly 
satisfied  of  her  helpless  position.  She  would,  have  been 
hopeless  too  had  not  her  indignation  sustained  her. 

"You  have  done  brave  work,  gentlemen,"  she  said, 
contemptuously  ;  "  and  you  have  won  great  honour  in  your 
treacherous  triumph  over  a  defenceless  woman." 

"I  regret,  madam,"  answered  Cochrane,  suavely,  "that 
you  have  forced  us  to  adopt  these  measures ;  but  if  they 
offend  you,  the  blame  rests  with  yourself.  You  will  learn 
by-and-by  that  in  what  we  have  done  we  have  studied  your 
welfare  more  than  our  own  desires." 

"You  interpret  baseness  finely,  Sir  Robert  Cochrane ; 
but  you  shall  not  make  me  accept  your  reading  of  it." 

"  There  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  since  you  must  be 
guided  by  it." 

She  turned  to  her  brother. 

"Are  you  so  much  this  creature's  slave  that  you  will 
not  stretch  forth  your  hand  to  protect  me  from  him  ?  " 

"  He  is  your  husband,  "  answered  Janfarie,  dourly. 

"  You  would  have  me  so,"  she  cried  with  flashing  eyes ; 
"  but  iterate  the  claim  until  your  tongues  are  palsied  you 
shall  not  find  me  submit  to  it.  Out  upon  you  both — if 
you  were  not  conscious  of  the  injustice  of  your  claim,  why 
have  you  entrapped  me  thus  ?  Why  have  you  snatched 
me  away  from  the  protection  of  the  Lord  Abbot,  who 
pledged  himself  to  test  your  rights  by  the  judgment  of  the 
King  himself  ?  " 

"  That  I  will  answer,"  broke  in  Cochrane,  coolly,  whilst 
he  adjusted  his  feather  cap  which  had  been  brought  to  him 
by  one  of  the  men  to  whom  he  gave  the  friar's  habit  that 
he  had  hastily  taken  off. 
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"  Speak,  then,"  said  Katherine,  viewing  him  haughtily ; 
"  and  speak  honestly,  if  you  can." 

The  desperate  position  in  which  she  was  placed,  the 
mental  anguish  she  was  enduring,  whipped  her  into  a  species 
of  frenzy,  so  that  she  spoke  passionately,  and  without  any 
regard  for  the  consequences  of  redoubled  watchfulness 
which  would  ensue  upon  her  further  irritating  her  per- 
secutors. 

"I  have  removed  you  from  Abbot  Panther's  care, 
mistress,"  said  Cochrane,  frowning,  but  still  with  a  degree 
of  politeness,  "  because  he  is  no  fit  guardian  for  one  so 
fair,  and  because  he  is  too  partial  a  judge  of  your  position." 

"  He  acted  as  a  worthy  man  should  have  done  ;  he  was 
merciful  t&  the  weak,  and  he  was  just  to  you,  who  deserved 
it  so  little.  He  offered  you  fair  opportunity  to  prove  your 
truth." 

"  You  do  not  know  him  as  I  do,"  was  the  perfectly  cool 
response.  "  You  are  too  rash,  and  in  too  high  a  temper  to 
understand  these  matters  now ;  but  I  promise  you  that 
before  long  you  will  be  in  a  better  mood.  As  for  the 
opportunity  Panther  offered  to  me,  it  was  one  he  had  no 
power  to  deny  me,  or  he  would  have  done  so." 

"  It  is  your  evil  nature  that  sees  all  hearts  as  black  as 
your  own." 

"  You  are  wasting  words,  mistress  ;  but  I  will  give  you 
no  reason  to  qomplain  of  my  courtesy,  and  I  will  satisfy 
all  your  inquiries.  I  have  already  given  you  several  of  my 
arguments  for  removing  you  from  the  Abbot  Panther's 
patronage.  The  most  important  argument  of  all,  however, 
remains  to  be  told.  Powerful  as  he  may  have  seemed  to 
you  in  the  isolated  Priory  of  Kells,  he  holds  no  place  of  credit 
in  the  estimation  of  their  Majesties ;  and  your  presentation 
by  him  would  have  been  a  disgrace  to  you  and  to  me." 

"  I  am  willing  to  take  that  risk.  If  he  is  in  disgrace  at 
court  it  will  be  so  much  to  your  advantage.  Let  me  return 
to  him,  since  I  accept  the  risk  of  what  harm  his  protection 
may  do  my  cause." 

"But  I  do  not  accept  it,  madam  ;  and  you  must  permit 
me  to  present  you  to  their  Majesties,  since  I,  who  suffer 
most  at  your  hands,  have  the  best  reason  to  cry  for  justice. 
I  will  do  so  in  a  manner  that  even  you  shall  not  dare  to 
impugn." 
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Katherine  held  her  breath  ;  she  could  scarcely  believe 
that  she  had  heard  him  aright;  for  she  could  not  com- 
prehend how  he,  by  whom  she  had  been  so  wronged, 
could  be  willing  to  place  in  her  hands  the  means  of  ob- 
taining justice  from  an  authority  to  which  even  he  must 
submit. 

"  Will  you  take  me  to  the  Queen  ?  "  she  asked ;  "  will 
you  take  me  without  halt  or  delay  ?  " 

"  As  fast  as  horses  can  carry  us,"  he  said,  with  the  same 
tone  of  injured  dignity  in  which  he  had  last  spoken,  "  we 
shall  ride  to  Linlithgow." 

"  You  will  permit  me  to  see  the  Queen  alone  ?  " 

"  If  such  is  your  pleasure — yes." 

Janfarie  spoke  with  a  degree  of  relief,  as  if  his  con- 
science, which  had  been  burdened  by  his  share  in  his 
sister's  present  predicament,  were  lightened — 

"  It  was  on  these  conditions,"  he  said,  "  that  I  consented 
to  take  part  with  Cochrane  in  the  trick  by  which  you  have 
been  placed  under  our  control." 

"  Dare  I  trust  you  ?  "  she  asked,  regarding  the  men 
doubting!  y. 

"  You  must,"  retorted  Cochrane,  "  for  you  have  no 
resource.  But  I  pledge  my  credit  that  you  shall  be  carried 
to  Linlithgow  without  delay  ;  and  you  may  trust  me  the 
more  readily  when  you  learn  that  my  own  position  is  in- 
volved, and  that  for  my  own  sake  I  desire  no  better  issue 
to  the  unhappy  misunderstanding  between  us  than  that 
which  the  King  may  direct." 

"Ride  on,  then,"  she  said,  firmly  ;  "  since  I  must  trust 
you  so  far,  I  will  be  no  hindrance  to  your  speed." 

Cochrane  inclined  his  head  coldly,  and  made  a  motion 
with  his  hand  to  Janfarie.  The  latter  appeared  to  under- 
stand the  motion  as.  a  signal,  and  quietly  fell  behind, 
retaining  with  him.  four  men. 

Katherine,  surprised,  and  rendered,  if  possible,  more 
uncomfortable  than  before  by  the  retirement  of  her  brother, 
observed  that  amongst  the  four  Borderers  whom  he  retained 
was  one  of  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  struggle 
with  Lamington  at  the  Dumfries  Hostelry. 

What  was  their  purpose  ? 

She  had  not  far  to  seek  for  an  answer  to  that  question. 
Their  purpose  was  to  .cover  the  retreat,  and  probably  by 
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foul  means  to  prevent  Lamington  ever  appearing  at  Lin- 
lithgow  to  uphold  his  own  cause  and  hers. 

Her  heart  beat  quick  at  the  suspicion ;  but  she  was 
calmer  now,  and  she  saw  that  any  outburst  on  her  part 
only  served  to  render  her  the  more  helpless  in  the  hands  of 
her  callous  captor  by  increasing  his  watchfulness.  There- 
fore she  remained  silent,  although  she  sickened  at  her  own 
fancy  of  what  might  happen  should  Richard  Janfarie, 
burning  with  desire  to  avenge  his  father's  fall,  and  madly 
attributing  that  misfortune  to  her  lover,  encounter  Lam- 
ington. 

Cochrane,  without  appearing  to  observe  her  anxiety, 
directed  the  men  to  ride  close ;  and  then  grasping  the 
reins  of  his  own  horse  and  the  leading-rein  of  hers  tightly 
in  his  hand,  he  urged  the  animals  forward  at  a  rapid 
canter.  He  cast  no  look  behind,  and  he  did  not  seem  to 
give  any  attention  to  his  companion.  His  eyes  appeared 
to  be  fixed  on  the  road  straight  before  him,  bat  all  the 
while  with  cunning  side  glances  he  was  noting  every 
change  of  her  countenance. 

She  rode  beside  him  silent,  angry,  and  yet  afraid. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

IN  CHASE. 

"  Gae,  saddle  me  my  coal-black  steed, 

Gae,  saddle  me  my  bonnie  grey ; 

An',  warder,  sound  the  rising  note, 

For  we  have  far  to  ride  to-day." 

The  Tweeddale  Raide. 

LAMINGTON  was  conducted  by  the  Prior  to  Katherine's 
dormitory.  The  door  stood  wide  open,  and  the  chamber 
was  untenanted. 

The  first  thought  which  occurred  to  Lamington  was 
that  the  Abbot  had  conducted  her  to  some  other  apartment, 
and  that  the  Prior  had  not  been  made  aware  of  the  change. 
He  recalled  the  latter,  who,  without  having  entered  the 
room,  was  moving  away. 

The  Prior,  as  soon  as  he  had  been  made  aware  of  the 
absence  of  the  lady,  hastily  went  in  search  of  the  Abbot. 
He  returned  immediately,  the  prelate  accompanying  him. 
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"  This  was  the  chamber  in  which  I  left  her,"  said  the 
Abbot,  looking  round  him  in  perplexity  and  amazement ; 
"  and  I  bade  her  bar  the  door  that  she  might  not  be 
disturbed." 

Inquiries  were  instantly  made,  and  it  was  discovered 
that  the  Borderers  had  quitted  the  precincts  of  the  Priory 
only  a  few  minutes  before;  but  no  information  as  to 
Cochrane  could  be  obtained. 

On  examining  the  gatekeeper,  they  learned  that  Richard 
Janfarie  had  departed  half  an  hour  before  his  followers, 
taking  with  him  two  extra  horses.  Further,  one  of  the 
men,  who  had  been  the  last  to  pass  through  the  gateway, 
had  left  a  scrap  of  paper  for  Bertrand  Gordon. 

Lamington  snatched  the  paper  from  the  man's  hand. 
It  was  neatly  folded,  superscribed  in  a  clear,  clerkly  style 
of  penmanship,  and  it  was  sealed  with  Cochrane's  signet. 
He  tore  it  open,  and  read — 

"  The  lady  has  been  wiser  to-day  than  she  was  yester- 
day. She  acknowledges  the  proper  authority  of  her  hus- 
band, and  accepts  his  protection  of  her  own  free  will,  as 
she  was  bound  to  do  by  the  most  sacred  law.  Renounce 
her :  cease  your  mad  persecution  of  her,  if  you  wish  for 
success  in  any  venture  that  you  make.  Do  not  seek  to 
mar  her  peace  again  with  your  presence  if  you  wish  to 
live. 

"  ROBERT  COCHRANE." 

On  reading  this  intimation  that  all  their  efforts  had  been 
foiled,  Lamington  knew  that  Katherine  had  been  trepanned 
by  Cochrane's  cunning  ;  but  when  he  remembered  that  the 
Abbot  had  advised  her  to  bar  the  door,  and  so  keep  out 
unwelcome  intruders,  he  remembered  also  that  this  letter 
was  corroborated  by  her  treatment  of  him  in  the  morning, 
and  a  doubt  disturbed  him. 

But  he  flung  the  doubt  from  him  with  a  furious 
exclamation. 

"  No,  I  will  not  believe  it.  I  will  not  doubt  her  again 
until  I  learn  from  her  own  lips  that  she  has  been  deceiving 
us  all.  She  has  been  betrayed ;  and  he  would  foist  this 
lie  upon  me,  to  make  me  halt  in  the  pursuit." 

"  Right,"  muttered  the  Abbot,  who  had  taken  the  letter 
from  him  and  was  reading  it  with  frowning  countenance — 
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"  right ;  it  is  a  lie  that  he  would  foist  upon  you.  But  how 
has  he  managed  to  hoodwink  her  again  ?  " 

"  No  matter  how  the  trick  has  been  accomplished,  we 
must  follow  with  all  the  speed  horses  can  make." 

"Ay,  follow,"  continued  the  Abbot,  apparently  busy 
with  some  other  thought.  "  But  in  what  direction  ?  " 

"  We  will  discover." 

"He  has  a  band  of  men  to  guard  him,  and  you  are 
alone." 

"  I  cannot  stay  to  count  these  hazards.  When  I  reach 
him,  I  will  consider  in  what  way  to  outwit  him." 

"  Ay ;  but  stay,"  muttered  the  Abbot,  reflectively ; 
"  there  is  more  in  this  than  the  mere  question  of  rescuing 
the  lady — much  more  than  concerns  your  safety  and 
hers." 

"  What  is  your  meaning  ?  " 

"  This.  He  has  got  the  start  of  us  ;  he  will  reach  the 
King  before  us,  and  his  representations  being  the  first 
made,  as  he  is  the  first  in  the  King's  favour,  will  weigh  so 
heavily  against  us,  that  it  will  require  the  strength  of 
giants,  and  the  subtle  craft  of  the  magician,  to  enable  us  to 
steer  our  way  through  this  storm  that  is  breaking  over  us." 

"  He  will  not  dare  to  present  such  a  cause  to  his 
Majesty." 

"  He  will  dare  anything ;  it  is  the  very  boldness  of  his 
flights  which,  astounding  all  men,  and  leaving  them 
inactive,  have  permitted  him  to  reach  the  eyry  he  now 
occupies.  Yon  must  not  judge  him  by  any  common  rascal, 
for  whilst  you  watch  for  him  creeping  stealthily  to  his 
purpose  in  the  dark,  he  will  dash  at  it — ay,  and  attain  it — 
in  the  broad  light  of  day." 

"  You  have  read  his  character  closely,  I  can  believe ; 
but  in  what  manner  will  your  knowledge  of  it  serve  us  in 
the  present  strait  ?  " 

"  I  fear  that  it  will  serve  us  little  ;  but  it  will,  at  least, 
direct  us  in  the  course  we  should  attempt." 

"  Then  that  is  to  pursue  the  reptile,  and  strike  him 
down  without  remorse." 

"  And  be  yourself  doomed  to  forfeit  life,  or  to  be  a 
hopeless  fugitive  from  the  land.  We  must  meet  him  with 
his  own  weapons — courage  and  cunning  ;  the  first,  to  dare 
any  charge  that  he  may  make,  and  to  seize  upon  it  as  an 
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instrument  to  strike  him  back ;  the  second,  to  guide  the 
weapon  to  the  vulnerable  part  of  his  armour." 

"  In  the  saints'  name,  what  part  is  that  ? "  cried 
Gordon,  impatiently.  "  Since  you  will  not  touch  his  life, 
how  and  where  can  you  harm  him  ?  " 

"In  his  disgrace.  Once  degrade  him  in  the  King's 
eyes — once  assure  his  Majesty  of  the  real  character  of  his 
favourite,  and  Cochrane  will  fall  beneath  our  feet  to  be 
trampled  upon  and  crushed  out  of  memory,  as  a  worthless 
wretch  deserves." 

"And  if  you  fail?" 

"Then  we  will  pay  dearly  for  our  temerity;  and,  in 
faith,  there  is  much  danger  of  our  losing  what  little  hold 
we  have  at  present ;  for  if  he  reach  Linlithgow  before  me, 
you  will  find  my  presence  at  court  forbidden.  Give  him 
that  triumph,  and  he  will  sweep  every  other  obstacle  from 
his  path.  Albany  and  Mar  themselves  may  then  have 
reason  to  dread  his  power,  for  their  nighness  to  the  throne 
may  readily  be  made  the  means  of  alarming  the  present 
wearer  of  the  crown." 

"He  has  not  obtained  that  triumph  yet,  and  swift 
action  on  our  part  may  place  it  for  ever  beyond  his  reach." 

"We  will  try  it.  You  follow  him,  and  delay  his 
progress  by  any  means  you  can  find,  short  of  running  him 
through.  Take  this  signet,  and  if  you  show  it  to  any  of 
our  friends  on  the  route  they  will  give  you  what  assistance 
you  need." 

"  Who  are  the  friends  ?  "  queried  Gordon,  placing  the 
ring  on  his  finger. 

"  I  will  give  you  a  list  of  them ;  any  one  of  them  will 
place  twenty  men  at  your  command  at  an  hour's  warning." 

The  Abbot  retired  to  prepare  the  list  of  gentlemen, 
whose  service  he  knew  might  be  counted  upon.  Laming- 
ton  proceeded  to  the  stable  to  saddle  his  horse.  This  task 
he  performed  rapidly,  for  a  knight,  whose  career  in  those 
times  was  fraught  with  so  many  surprises  and  dangers, 
was  bound  to  accustom  himself  to  every  duty  that  the 
accidents  of  war  or  feudal  strife  might  require  of  him. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  led  the  horse  out  to  the  court,  and 
was  ready  to  start.  He  was  presently  joined  by  the  Abbot, 
who  placed  a  small  tablet  in  his  hand  containing  more  than 
a  dozen  names  of  nobles  and  barons. 
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"  Master  this  list  as  you  ride  forward,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, "  and  then  destroy  the  scroll ;  for  although  it  would 
be  difficult  to  make  it  hurtful  to  any  of  our  friends  in  its 
present  form,  we  cannot  calculate  what  harm  it  might  do 
them  if  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  clever  enough  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  treason." 

"  I  will  have  it  by  rote  before  I  have  ridden  ten  miles." 

"  That  is  well ;  but  do  not  slacken  your  speed,  for 
Cochrane  must  be  stayed  at  any  hazard." 

"  And  you  ?  " 

"  I  ride  hence  on  the  instant  and  make  for  Linlithgow 
without  halt  or  pause.  Away,  and  Heaven  speed  you,  for 
the  fortunes  of  a  State  may  depend  on  your  success  or 
failure." 

"  If  I  fail  to  bar  his  passage,  and  to  be  ready  in  answer 
to  your  summons  to  appear  before  the  King,  reckon  me 
amongst  the  dead." 

The  gate  was  thrown  open;  the  keeper  indicated  in 
what  direction  the  Borderers  had  ridden,  and  Lamington 
galloped  away  from  the  Priory  with  heart  strung  to 
desperate  resolution. 

The  sun  had  passed  the  meridian  :  the  bright  tinge 
which  gilds  the  fields  and  trees  in  the  morning,  had  faded, 
and  a  dull  shade  was  creeping  over  grass  and  leaves.  The 
change  was  a  delicate  one,  and  only  perceptible  in  certain 
moods  ;  but  in  that  mood  the  mind  becomes  keenly  sen- 
sitive to  the  dulness  which  succeeds  the  glitter  of  the 
morning  light,  when  nature  assumes  an  appearance  like 
that  of  a  polished  mirror  which  has  been  breathed  upon. 
The  wind,  too,  seems  to  become  chiller  and  to  whisper 
through  the  woods  with  more  melancholy  voice — all  with 
an  inexpressible  subtlety  suggesting  the  approaching 
shadows  of  the  night ;  and  to  a  mind  influenced  by  cir- 
cumstances, suggestive  of  the  shades  of  fortune.  There 
was,  besides,  a  quietude  in  the  atmosphere,  disturbed  only 
at  intervals  by  that  sad  murmur  of  the  wind,  the  lowing  of 
kine,  or  the  baying  of  a  hound,  which  oppressed  the  man 
with  a  sense  of  weakness.  He  had  sufficient  of  the  fanciful 
in  his  nature  to  feel  these  things,  but  his  present  mission 
was  of  too  high  import,  and  his  desire  for  retribution  too 
strong,  to  permit  them  to  obtain  entire  sway  over  his 
mind. 
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He  thrust  all  fancies  aside,  and  setting  himself  firmly 
on  his  seat  galloped  forward,  skirting  the  wood,  and,  led 
by  instinct  or  by  fate,  proceeded  directly  towards  the  ford 
of  the  Ken  where  those  whom  he  pursued  had  crossed. 

He  had  covered  something  more  than  half  the  distance 
between  the  Priory  and  the  river,  when  his  pace  was 
suddenly  checked  by  the  sound  of  a  loud  and  anxious 
halloo,  proceeding  from  amongst  the  trees. 

He  drew  rein,  for  the  voice  sounded  familiarly  in  his 
ears,  and  presently  a  large  black  dog  bounded  out  from 
the  wood  towards  him,  followed  immediately  by  Muckle 
Will.  The  hound  danced  sportively  round  about  the 
horse's  feet,  and  Will,  with  long  swinging  strides,  ran  up 
to  his  master. 

The  big,  simple-looking  fellow  was  very  red  in  the  face 
at  this  moment ;  his  cheeks  were  swollen,  and  he  was 
panting  for  breath  as  if  he  had  been  running  some  distance. 
He  rested  his  hand  upon  the  horse,  the  while  he  looked 
eagerly  in  his  master's  face,  making  signs  towards  the 
river  and  uttering  some  sounds  which  were  at  first  unin- 
telligible. 

"Take  time,  Will,  take  time,"  said  the  master,  with 
difficulty  controlling  his  impatience  so  that  his  follower 
might  not  be  farther  excited ;  "  take  a  long  breath,  and  let 
me  know  what  your  grimacing  means." 

"  The  leddy,  man,  the  leddy,"  gasped  Will,  waving  his 
hand  in  the  direction  whence  he  had  come. 

Lamington's  blood  tingled  with  hope. 

"  You  have  seen  her,"  he  said  quickly. 

"Ay,  doon  yonder  at  the  ford,"  rejoined  Will,  still 
panting,  but  rapidly  regaining  his  breath. 

"  When — how — with  whom  ?  " 

Will  stared  a  minute  as  if  trying  to  fix  the  questions  in 
his  memory,  and  then — 

"  Whan? — it  was  just  as  lang  since  as  it  has  taken  me 
to  run  frae  the  water  to  here.  I  was  coming  to  ye  at  the 
Priory  as  ye  direckit  me  last  night,  but  I  gaed  roun'  by  the 
tower  to  warn  the  auld  folks  that  ye  was  coming " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  but  the  lady  ?  " 

"  Weel,  I'm  gaun  to  tell  ye.  I  was  comin'  doon  by 
Balmaclellan  to  join  ye,  when,  just  as  I  got  near  the  ford, 
I  heard  a  woman  skirling  like  a  kelpie,  and  syne,  when  I 
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got  down  to  the  hough,  I  saw  the  leddy— your  leddy— 
among  a  wheen  doomed  scoundrels,  and  no  a  sowl  to  help 
her." 

"  Did  you  make  no  attempt?  " 

"What  could  Stark  and  me  do  among  mair  nor  a 
dozen  ?  We'd  just  have  gotten  our  crouns  cracked,  and 
ye  wonldna  have  heard  a  cheep  about  the  business.  Na, 
na ;  we  havena  muckle  wit,  but  we  have  enough  to  keep 
whole  bones  when  there's  no  chance  of  winning  onything 
by  broken  anes.  So  we  just  got  cannily  by,  and  syne  ran 
on  to  give  ye  warning." 

"  What  road  have  they  taken  ?  " 

"  The  straight  road  through  the  Glenkens.  They'll 
pass  within  bowshot  of  the  tower." 

"  Hasten  on  to  the  Priory,  seek  the  Abbot,  and  acquaint 
him  with  what  you  have  discovered.  Then  ask  him  to 
give  you  a  horse,  and  follow  me." 

"  Ye  dinna  mean  that  ye  are  gaun  on  yoursel'  to  tackle 
a'  thae  loons  with  your  ain  hand  ?  " 

"  I  must  pursue  them.  I  have  means  of  obtaining  help 
when  it  is  needed." 

"  Ye're  daft.  They'll  murder  ye  without  speiring  whether 
ye  like  it  or  no." 

"  Do  as  I  have  told  you,  and  overtake  me  if  you  can. 
They  are  sure  to  halt  at  some  stage  of  their  journey." 

"  Let  me  gang  wi'  ye  enoo,"  pleaded  the  fellow. 

"  You  must  have  a  horse — you  cannot  keep  pace  with 
me  on  foot." 

"I  might  lift  a  brute  at  the  first  house  we  came  to." 

"  How,  sirrah  ?  Do  you  propose  that  to  me  ?  Do  as 
I  have  told  you  ;  it  will  be  the  quickest  way  in  the  end, 
and  your  information  will  be  of  service  to  the  Abbot." 

"  Let  Stark  gang  wi'  ye  onyway ;  he'll  keep  ye  on  the 
right  road  after  them.  They're  no  riding  unco  fast,  and 
maybe  they'll  be  taking  some  by-roads ;  but  Stark  will 
match  them." 

"  Yes,  let  him  go  with  me,  and  you  come  after  us 
without  delay." 

"  I'll  be  with  ye  before  ye  hae  gotten  muckle  farther 
than  Black  Larg" — then  addressing  himself  to  the  dog 
and  making  excited  gestures  to  help  his  words,  he  went 
on :  "  Here,  Stark,  take  the  road  and  follow  the  leddy, 
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man.  Doon,  doon !  I'll  soon  be  wi'  ye.  Be  a  guid  dog 
and  show  the  maister  where  the  leddy  is.  Awa'  wi'  ye." 

The  hound,  as  if  understanding  every  word,  gave  vent, 
to  a  loud  yelp ;  and  with  nose  bent  to  the  ground,  set  off. 
at  full  speed  to  the  ford. 

Lamington  galloped  after  his  strange  guide,  and  Muckle 
Will  started  at  a  run  for  the  Priory. 

The  dog  led  the  way  across  the  ford,  and  up  to  the 
mound  on  which  Cochrane  had  halted  to  permit  Katherine 
to  recognize  the  Borderers,  and  to  realize  the  helplessness 
of  her  position.  Stark  paused  a  moment  there,  and  then 
with  a  short  yelp  continued  the  route,  taking  the  road 
through  the  Glenkens  which  Muckle  Will  had  suggested 
as  the  one  Cochrane  and  his  company  had  intended  to 
follow. 

The  dark  irregular  line  of  Black  Larg  raised  its  giant 
form  high  above  him,  and  the  grim  summits  of  the  lesser 
mountains — grim  in  their  bareness  of  vegetation,  and  with 
their  dark  brows  of  rock — seemed  to  gather  around  him  as 
he  advanced.  At  one  point  of  the  road  his  own  tower  of 
Lamington  lay  at  only  a  short  distance  to  the  east,  nearly 
at  the  foot  of  the  Larg,  which  overshadowed  and  protected 
it.  But  he  had  no  time  to  give  a  thought  to  his  ancient 
home,  to  which,  only  a  little  while  ago,  he  had  hoped  to 
lead  a  bride.  It  was  a  desolate  enough  place  for  a  bride's 
retreat,  but  he  had  thought  only  of  the  brightness  her 
presence  would  make  there,  and  of  the  strength  her  love 
would  give  him  to  win  back  the  lands  and  honour  of  his 
family. 

But  these  thoughts  were  far  removed  now.  He  was 
like  a  hunter  in  full  chase,  and  he  had  no  heed  for  any- 
thing save  the  quarry. 

At  the  base  of  the  Larg,  the  road  made  a  sudden  and 
sharp  ascent,  and  a  spur  of  the  mountain  closed  the  view 
of  the  path  he  had  to  follow.  Passing  round  this  spur,  he 
suddenly  came  upon  a  man  in  friar's  garb,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  way,  so  motionless  that  he  might  have  been 
a  figure  of  stone. 

The  hound  sniffed  at  him,  and  with  a  growl  passed  on. 

Lamington  was  guiding  his  horse  so  that  he  might  pass 
without  injuring  the  friar,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
office  of  "which  his  hood  and  gown  were  the  symbols,  he 
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inclined   his   head.     The   friar   abruptly  raised  his  hand, 
warningly,  and  seemed  desirous  of  speaking. 

The  rider  halted,  for  at  the  movement  the  idea  occurred 
to  him  that  this  man  might  be  able  to  give  him  some  infor- 
mation about  Katherine  and  her  captors. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   DRUIDS'   CIRCLE. 

**  The  rugged  mountain's  scanty  cloak 
Was  dwarfish  shrubs  of  birch  and  oak, 
With  shingles  bare,  and  cliffs  between, 
And  patches  bright  of  bracken  green, 
And  heather  black  that  waved  so  high, 
It  held  the  copse  in  rivalry." 

SCOTT 

BEFORE  it  could  be  brought  to  a  stand,  the  horse  had  passed 
the  friar  and  left  him  several  yards  behind.  Lamington 
waited  for  him  to  approach,  and  the  man,  observing  this, 
advanced  slowly,  with  an  appearance  of  stiffness  in  his  gait. 

The  moment  he  had  reached  the  side  of  the  horse  the 
animal  swerved  from  him,  but  the  rider,  with  a  firm  hand, 
checked  this  eccentricity ;  at  the  same  time  the  hound, 
which  had  gone  on  before,  came  running  back  and  gambolled 
in  front  of  the  horse,  barking  sharply,  and  making  an 
occasional  run  along  the  road,  as  if  inviting  its  temporary 
master  to  follow. 

"  Quiet,  Stark,"  said  Lamington. 

The  dog  ceased  barking  and  hung  its  tail,  but  it  began 
to  move  round  and  round  the  friar,  growling  as  if  dis- 
satisfied, until  again  reproved,  when  it  sat  down  with  its 
large  clear  eyes  fixed  upon  the  stranger  suspiciously. 

"  You  would  speak  to  me,  father  ?  "  said  Gordon,  respect- 
fully ;  "  and  I  have  a  favour  to  crave  from  you." 

The  friar  answered  in  a  husky  voice,  so  evidently 
assumed  that  nothing  save  his  impatience  to  push  forward, 
and  the  concentration  of  his  thoughts  on  the  one  subject, 
could  have  prevented  Lamington  from  observing  it.  There 
•was  even  a  gruffness  in  the  friar's  manner,  as  if  the  civility 
with  which  he  spoke  was  feigned  much  against  his  will. 
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"  1  seek  nothing  for  myself,  Sir  Knight,"  was  the 
slowly  pronounced  answer ;  "  but  I  have  passed  a  party  of 
men  who  seemed  to  be  carrying  a  gentle  lady  prisoner. 
What  harm  she  may  have  done  I  could  not  learn,  but  she 
looked  too  young  and  fair  to  be  very  guilty." 

Lamington's  pulse  bounded  with  exultation. 

"  Good  father,  you  give  me  the  tidings  I  am  seeking 
for,"  he  cried  eagerly.  "In  the  saints'  name,  tell  me 
speedily — how  long  is  it  since  you  passed  them  ?  Speak, 
father,  I  pray  you." 

"Barely  half  an  hour  gone.  They  had  halted  in  a 
retired  part  of  the  glen,  the  lady  having  been  taken  with 
sickness." 

"  Quick,  direct  me  to  the  place." 

"  Tf  you  will  help  the  lady,  I  will  guide  you  thither." 

"  Heaven  will  bless  you  for  the  kindly  office.  I  accept 
your  offer  with  all  the  gratitude  that  a  despairing  man  can 
give  to  one  who  saves  him  from  uttermost  agony." 

"  Follow,  then." 

"  Stay,  father ;  you  shall  mount  and  I  will  walk,  for 
I  am  swifter  of  foot  than  you  can  be." 

"  Keep  your  horse,  Sir  Knight ;  you  stall  have  no  cause 
to  complain  of  my  pace." 

Subdued  as  his  manner  was,  he  made  this  response 
with  a  degree  of  dogged  resolution  which  prevented  Gordon 
from  pressing  his  courtesy.  He,  however,  dismounted,  and 
walked  by  the  horse's  head,  the  rein  thrown  across  his  arm. 
He  was  induced  thus  to  place  himself  on  an  equality  with 
his  guide,  first  by  his  respect  for  the  man's  apparent  pro- 
fession, and  next  by  his  sense  of  his  own  inability  to 
control  his  anxiety  without  some  more  muscular  action 
than  he  could  obtain  by  sitting  on  the  horse  whilst  it 
moved  at  a  pace  sufficient  to  keep  him  abreast  with  his 
guide. 

Slight  as  the  exercise  was,  it  helped  him  to  maintain 
a  degree  of  calmness,  and  to  reflect  upon  the  course  of 
conduct  he  should  adopt  when  he  found  himself  within 
reach  of  his  enemies. 

He  was  neither  so  vainglorious  nor  so  deficient  in 
common  sense  as  to  imagine  that  he,  unaided,  could 
possibly  cope  with  a  dozen  determined  men  with  the 
slightest  prospect  of  success.  He  knew  that  stratagem 
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must  be  his  chief  weapon  in  the  contest  he  was  about  to 
wage. 

The  friar  made  no  comment  upon  Lamington's  respect- 
ful arrangement,  and  taking  the  opposite  side  of  the  horse, 
strode  forward  with  a  rapidity  which  would  scarcely  have 
been  expected  from  him  if  he  had  been  judged  by  the  gait 
of  his  first  approach. 

The  guide  presently  struck  off  the  road  and  entered  a 
small  glen,  through  which  a  burn  whimpled  with  a  clear 
sharp  song,  and  sparkled  like  crystal  as  it  leapt  over  the 
stones  lying  in  its  course,  worn  smooth  by  its  constant 
flow,  or  formed  into  green  balls  by  the  moss  which  clothed 
them.  The  fir  with  its  brown  cones,  the  ash,  the  thorn, 
and  the  dwarf  oak,  flourished  in  the  den,  and  imparted  to 
it  an  appearance  of  luxuriant  herbage  that  contrasted 
picturesquely  with  the  bare-browed  mountains  which  gazed 
in  frowning  grandeur  down  upon  it  from  all  sides. 

Following  the  friar,  Gordon  crossed  the  burn  and 
advanced  towards  the  head  of  the  glen.  As  he  was  still 
leading  the  horse,  his  progress  was  interfered  with  by  the 
thick  growth  of  the  trees,  and  the  guide  consequently  out- 
paced him.  The  glen  was  closed  in,  at  the  end  they  were 
approaching,  by  a  steep  hill,  over  which  the  burn  leapt  in 
a  silvery  line  of  spray,  forming  a  miniature  waterfall  and 
a  prism  through  which  the  sunlight  was  reflected  in  bright 
colours. 

At  this  point  the  sides  of  the  glen  were  also  scarplike, 
and  Gordon  observed  at  once  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  take  his  horse  by  that  route  to  the  height  above. 

He  was  perplexed  for  an  instant,  and  gazed  eagerly 
around,  fancying  that  he  must  be  near  the  end  of  his 
journey,  and  that  Cochrane's  party  was  probably  lurking 
somewhere  near,  concealed  from  him  by  the  intervening 
foliage. 

The  guide  paused  until  his  companion  had  reached  his 
side ;  then  pointing  to  the  steepest  part  of  the  hill,  which 
was  covered  with  whins,  he  spoke — 

"  We  must  ascend  there." 

He  began  immediately  to  make  his  way  up  through  the 
brushwood  without  waiting  reply. 

I  must  leave  the  horse  here,  then,"  said  Lamington. 

"You  can  tie  it  to  a  branch  ;  it  will  be  safe  enough," 
answered  the  friar,  without  looking  back. 
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"Are  those  I  seek  near?"  queried  Gordon,  subduing 
his  voice,  and  of  necessity  following  the  suggestion  made 
to  secure  his  horse. 

"  Very  near.  You  will  see  them  when  you  have  crossed 
the  hill  yonder." 

Lamington  sprang  up  the  brae  after  him,  clearing  his 
way  and  keeping  his  footing  on  the  slope  with  the  ease  of 
one  accustomed  to  such  feats. 

It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  the  point  they  were 
approaching  might  have  been  attained  by  another  path, 
and  without  the  necessity  of  leaving  his  horse  behind  him. 
Neither  did  he  reflect  that  should  emergency  arise  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  for  him  to  lead  the  animal  out  of 
the  thicket  which  now  enclosed  it,  without  the  loss  of 
much  time  and  the  expenditure  of  some  trouble.  His 
present  object  was  to  reconnoitre,  not  to  attack.  He  had 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  fidelity  of  his  guide,  and  con- 
sequently he  could  not  suspect  that  he  had  been  purposely 
conducted  in  this  direction  in  order  to  be  deprived  of  the 
service  of  the  horse,  should  it  become  necessary  to  attempt 
an  escape  from  unequal  foes. 

But  Stark,  the  hound,  moved  by  some  mysterious 
instinct,  was  suspicious  of  the  whole  proceeding  from  the 
first,  and  showed  by  every  sign  short  of  speech  its  anxiety 
to  lead  its  present  master  away  from  the  danger  on  which 
he  was  rushing  blindfold.  His  distrust  of  the  friar  was 
marked  from  the  beginning,  and  several  times  he  caught 
the  edge  of  Lamington's  cloak,  attempting  to  drag  him 
back.  But  the  knight  would  not  attend  to  these  mute 
signals  of  peril.  He  trusted  to  the  man,  and  he  failed  to 
understand  the  hound,  which  seemed  to  be  sensible  from 
the  moment  they  quitted  the  regular  road  that  they  were 
not  following  the  track  of  the  lady,  in  whose  footsteps 
Stark  had  been  directed  by  Will  to  lead  the  master. 

Repeatedly  Gordon  bade  the  hound  keep  down,  and  the 
poor  brute,  submissive  to  every  command,  would  slink 
back  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  renew  its  attempt  to 
attract  attention  and  to  alter  the  course,  but  only  to  be 
again  repulsed. 

When  Lamington  quitted  the  horse  and  began  to  climb 
the  steep  brae,  Stark  uttered  a  low  growl  that  was  half  a 
whine,  and  instantly  leapt  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
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planted  itself  in  the  knight's  path,  as  if  to  prevent  him  pro- 
ceeding farther. 

The  friar,  who  had  by  this  time  gained  the  top,  darted 
a  quick  angry  glance  at  the  dog  and  paused,  after  moving 
a  few  paces  from  the  brow  of  the  den.  He  watched  with 
apparent  eagerness  for  the  appearance  of  Lamington,  and, 
when  the  latter  rose  out  of  the  glen  and  thrust  the  dog 
aside  from  his  path,  the  friar's  lips  twitched,  whilst  a  smile 
of  satisfaction  overspread  his  features. 

At  the  moment  an  eagle  swooped  over  the  heads  of  the 
men,  seemed  to  stoop  toward  them,  and  again  rose  into  space. 

The  shadow  of  the  broad  wings  appeared  to  lower  upon 
Lamington  like  an  omen  of  coming  evil. 

But  he  neither  observed  the  shadow,  nor  would  have 
heeded  it  even  had  he  perceived  it,  so  intent  was  he  upon 
the  object  of  his  journey. 

The  dog  embarrassed  him  by  leaping  upon  him  and 
trying  to  drag  him  back,  so  that  he  spoke  sharply;  and 
Stark,  hanging  his  tail  between  his  legs,  fell  behind,  but 
continued  to  watch  the  guide. 

The  friar,  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  companion  ready  to 
follow  him,  moved  westward  into  the  wildest  part  of  the 
Glenkens,  and  appeared  so  eager  to  push  forward  that  ho 
gave  Lamington  no  time  to  ask  questions. 

The  route  they  traversed  was  wild  and  picturesque ;  its 
solitudes  were  evidently  rarely  disturbed  by  human  foot- 
steps. Wild-fowl  sprang  from  their  nests,  the  fox  scoured 
across  their  path,  and  the  eagle,  lord  of  the  bird  tribe,  was 
startled  from  his  eyry  by  the  intrusion  of  man.  Around 
them  lay  the  dark  dens  and  the  wooded  gullies  of  the 
Glenkens,  with  rivulets  like  threads  of  silver  marking  the 
hill-sides.  Above  them  were  the  dark  peaks  of  the  moun- 
tains tipped  with  the  sunlight,  but  still  wearing  a  sombre 
brow,  and  rising  like  dumb  giants  keeping  watch  and  ward 
over  the  romantic  and  solitary  passes  beneath. 

"The  course  is  longer  than  I  bargained  for,"  said 
Gordon,  as  he  stalked  beside  his  silent  conductor. 

The  latter  raised  his  hand,  pointing  to  a  narrow  pass 
which  they  were  approaching. 

"  The  end  of  your  journey  lies  yonder,"  he  answered  in 
a  low  tone,  which  seemed  to  obtain  a  peculiar  significanco 
from  the  place  and  the  speaker's  manner. 
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The  pass  was  formed  by  two  jutting  boulders  of  rock 
which  seemed  to  have  burst  out  of  the  hill-sides,  and  to 
have  been  abruptly  arrested  in  their  career  toward  each 
other  by  some  sudden  freak  of  nature.  The  space  between 
them  would  barely  have  permitted  three  men  to  walk  abreast, 
and  the  pass  might  have  been  kept  by  one  stout  man 
against  fifty. 

This  narrow  cleft  made  a  natural  portal  to  a  scene  of 
solemn  grandeur.  The  pass  opened  upon  an  amphitheatre 
of  hills,  which  formed  the  colossal  frame  of  a  plain  of  con- 
siderable extent.  In  the  centre  of  the  plain  were  seven 
huge  boulders  of  rock,  placed  at  regular  intervals,  and 
marking  a  perfect  circle.  The  stones  were  so  large  that  it 
was  difficult  to  imagine  how  they  could  have  been  placed 
there  by  human  effort — how  they  could  have  been  carried 
across  the  mountains  and  placed  in  t-heir  respective  positions 
with  such  mathematical  accuracy. 

That  they  could  not  have  been  placed  thus  by  any 
eruption  of  nature  was  evident  from  the  character  of  the 
foundation,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  clearly  not  linked 
to  the  soil  in  any  way.  The  regularity  of  their  arrange- 
ment was  also  an  argument  that  they  had  been  placed  there 
by  artificial  means.  More  marvellous  still,  a  large  centre 
rock  was  so  nicely  balanced  on  a  partially  rounded  base 
that  it  could  be  moved  to  and  fro  by  the  touch  of  a  man's 
hand,  although  the  united  strength  of  twenty  men  could 
not  have  shifted  it  from  its  position.  This  was  known  as 
the  "rocking-stone,"  and  several  similar  stones  have  been 
found  in  the  Glenkens,  to  this  day  bearing  testimony  to  the 
strange  powers  possessed  by  the  ancient  Druids. 

The  seven  stones  marking  the  ring  was  called  the  Druids' 
Circle ;  and  their  grim  forms  studding  the  plain  combined 
with  the  grand  silence  of  the  hills  to  impart  an  atmosphere 
of  mystery  to  the  place. 

Another  peculiarity  must  be  noted ;  outside  the  Druids' 
Circle,  and  indicating  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass, 
four  pits  had  been  dug.  A  fifth  pit  had  been  made  within 
the  circle,  near  the  rocking-stone  ;  this  one  was  half  full  of 
water  when  Lamington  was  led  to  the  place. 

The  pits  were  of  the  kind  which  have  become  known  as 
murder-holes,  for  the  reason  already  explained  that  they 
were  used  by  the  barons,  who  had  power  of  pit  and  gallows, 
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to  punish  malefactors  summarily.  The  number  of  these 
holes  spread  over  the  district,  and  still  visible,  suggest  that 
at  one  period  there  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of  prompt 
justice  or  vengeance  executed. 

The  place  was  known  to  Lamington,  but  at  this  moment 
its  weird  aspect  affected  him  with  an  unaccountable  sense 
of  depression,  and  the  total  absence  of  any  sign  of  Coch- 
rane's  party  perplexed  him  exceedingly.  He  had  expected 
to  have  been  brought  within  view  of  those  he  sought  the 
instant  he  emerged  from  the  pass,  and  here  was  nothing 
but  a  solitary  space  with  its  silent  guardians  looking 
grimly  on. 

The  friar  advanced  straight  to  the  rocking-stone  and 
there  halted,  wheeling  round  and  facing  his  companion. 

"  We  are  at  the  end  of  our  journey,"  he  said,  morosely. 

Lamington  looked  round  hastily  to  assure  himself  again 
that  there  were  none  save  themselves  within  the  range  of 
the  Druids'  Circle.  Then,  turning  to  his  guide,  sternly — 

"  How,  sir  ?  You  promised  to  conduct  me  to  the  halting- 
place  of  a  party  of  Borderers,  into  whose  hands  an  unhappy 
lady  had  been  betrayed.  If  this  be  a  trick  to  delay  me  in 
my  course,  it  is  one  for  which  your  hood  will  barely  save 
yon  a  whipping." 

The  friar  deliberately  removed  his  hood,  and  revealed 
the  person  of  Richard  Janfarie. 

Lamington  for  a  second  was  confounded  by  this  trans- 
formation. The  trick,  of  which  he  had  been  made  so  readily 
the  dupe,  was  plain  to  him  now ;  and  the  vain  efforts  of 
Stark  to  warn  him  of  the  deception  recurred  to  him  with 
bitter  regret  that  he  had  been  so  blind — so  obstinately  blind 
— as  to  have  refused  all  heed  to  the  warning,  when  there 
might  have  been  time  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

But  regret  was  of  no  service,  and  he  roused  himself 
immediately  to  action. 

"By  the  saints,  Janfarie,"  he  cried,  angrily,  "any  other 
than  yon  would  have  paid  dearly  for  having  duped  me  in 
this  fashion." 

"  I  am  ready  to  pay  the  forfeit — readier  perhaps  than 
any  other  might  have  been,"  Janfarie  responded  dourly ; 
"  therefore  be  at  ease ;  your  rage  shall  not  lack  a  butt  to 
strike  at." 

"I  cannot  find  that  butt  in  you,"  said  Gordon,  troubled 
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by  his  thoughts  of  Katherine,  and  of  the  prolongation  of 
her  anguish  by  his  failure  to  overtake  her  captors,  "  and 
there  is  no  time  for  words  to  reprobate  your  treachery — ay, 
and  your  cruelty  to  one  whose  happiness  you  should  have 
been  the  first  to  defend." 

"  My  hand  shall  never  be  raised  to  protect  a  false  wife, 
and  the  wretch  who  has  made  her  false." 

Gordon's  blood  tingled  and  his  eyes  flashed  fiercely,  but 
he  checked  his  rising  passion  with  a  mighty  effort,  and 
answered  calmly,  although  his  lips  trembled  slightly. 

"  You  are  her  brother,  and  therefore  you  know  that  you 
are  safe  from  me ;  but  you  shall  discover  yet  how  villain- 
ously you  have  belied  your  sister  and  me." 

"  I,  safe  from  you ! — then,  by  my  sword,  you  shall  learn 
speedily  that  you  are  not  safe  from  me.  You  should  have 
stayed  your  hand  in  time,  if  kinship  to  her  had  any  sanctity 
in  your  sight.  Fix  your  eyes  on  this,"  he  said,  pointing  to 
the  mourning  badge  on  his  arm,  "  and  then  you  will  under- 
stand why  I  have  brought  you  here,  and  how  little  your 
professions  of  amity  will  help  you  against  my  vengeance  for 
my  father's  fate." 

"You  know  that  I  am  blameless  of  his  fall — you  know 
that  I  would  have  protected  him  with  my  own  life  had 
I  been  near  when  danger  threatened  him ;  but  your  mad 
rage,  and  your  blind  faith  in  Cochrane,  render  you  as  in- 
capable of  comprehending  my  motives  as  of  seeing  that  you 
are  befooled  by  a  knave." 

"  You  think  so,"  he  muttered,  sneeringly. 

"  Some  day,  when  it  is  too  late  to  save  yourself,  you 
will  learn  that  he  has  betrayed  you  as  he  has  done  all 
others.  But  I  have  no  time  to  reason  with  you.  Farewell; 
when  we  meet  next  I  trust  that  you  may  know  me  better." 

Lamington  made  a  movement  to  retrace  his  steps,  but 
Janfarie  sprung  forward  and  planted  himself  in  his  path. 

"  I  told  you  that  we  had  reached  the  end  of  our  journey 
here.  Only  one  of  us  can  leave  this  place  alive." 

"  Stand  aside,  madman.     I  cannot  draw  on  you." 

Janfarie  pointed  again  to  his  badge  and  unsheathed  his 
sword. 

At  the  same  time  from  behind  four  of  the  huge  Druid 
stones  appeared  four  Borderers,  and  Lamington  saw  that 
he  had  fallen  into  a  carefully  planned  ambuscade. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

THE   COMBAT. 

" '  I  will  not  fight  with  yon,  Mac  Van, 

Yon  never  me  offended ; 
And  if  I  aught  to  you  have  done, 
I'll  own  my  fault  and  mend  it.' 

"  '  Does  this  become  so  brave  a  knight  ? 

Does  blood  so  much  surprise  you  ? 
And  if  you  do  refuse  to  fight, 
I'll  like  a  dog  chastise  you.'  " 

Sir  Niel  and  Mac  Van. 

THE  men  made  no  movement  to  advance  upon  their  victim. 
Acting  evidently  on  the  command  of  their  chief,  they  only 
stepped  forth  from  their  hiding-places,  and  halted  with 
arms  in  readiness  for  action.  The  object  seemed  to  be  to 
make  him  aware  of  his  position,  and  of  the  impossibility  of 
escape  rather  than  to  assault  him  suddenly,  and  so  take 
advantage  of  his  surprise  to  despatch  him  before  he  could 
use  any  strategy  in  his  defence. 

This  purpose  was  certainly  accomplished  as  satisfactorily 
as  the  framer  of  the  scheme  could  have  desired.  Lamington 
instantly  became  conscious  of  the  whole  peril  in  which  he 
stood,  and  bitterly  enraged  with  himself  for  having  fallen 
so  blindly  into  the  trap. 

Janfarie  waited  to  note  the  effect  of  this  revelation  of 
his  power,  and  his  followers  stood  like  dark  executioners 
of  a  dire  purpose — silent,  motionless,  and  ready  to  do  their 
fell  work  at  the  slightest  signal  from  their  leader. 

Lamington  having  surveyed  the  men,  turned  with  a 
scornful  look  to  his  betrayer. 

"Your  treachery  has  succeeded,"  he  said,  calmly; 
"  and  now  that  you  have  caught  me  in  this  ambush,  what 
is  your  purpose  ?  " 

"  My  purpose  you  already  know  ;  as  for  the  treachery, 
as  you  call  it,  none  would  have  been  used  against  you  had 
not  your  nice  sense  of  kinship  rendered  you  so  averse  to 
cross  weapons  with  me,  that  no  choice  was  left  save  to 
place  you  in  a  position  from  which  nothing  but  your  sword 
could  rescue  you." 
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"And  it  shall  do  so,  since  there  is  no  help  for  it.  But 
stand  you  aside ;  for  Katherine's  sake  do  noc  force  me  to 
the  risk  of  staining  my  hand  with  your  blood." 

"  It  is  with  me  alone  you  have  to  deal." 

"  Stand  you  aside,  I  say,  and  let  your  four  cut-tLroats 
do  their  worst  upon  me ;  but  at  least  let  me  fall  by  any 
hand  save  one  so  near  to  her  as  yours." 

This  earnest  appeal  only  roused  the  angry  nature  of 
Janfarie  to  contempt. 

"  If  you  are  worthy  to  bear  a  sword — if  you  have  any 
claim  to  be  called  a  man,  you  will  draw  and  defend  your- 
self, without  further  words." 

"  But  not  against  you." 

"  Ay,  against  me ;  for,  by  Heaven,  and  by  the  vow  I 
pledged  to  my  dead  father,  you  shall  fall  by  no  other  hand 
than  mine.  You  call  me  traitor,  but  I  give  you  a  fair 
chance  of  life." 

"A  chance  you  know  I  dare  not  accept." 

"  I  give  you  the  chance  and  you  must  accept.  You  see 
those  men — at  any  moment  during  our  journey  hither  any 
one  of  them  might  have  struck  you  to  the  earth  ;  even 
now,  where  you  stand,  they  might  rush  upon  you,  and 
if  you  escaped  them,  they  would  be  clumsier  fellows  than 
they  have  proved  themselves.  But  that  would  not  satisfy 
me." 

"  What  will  satisfy  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing  but  your  fall  under  my  hand — there  is  no 
other  way  to  redeem  the  pledge  I  gave  my  father ;  there 
is  no  other  way  to  atone  for  his  fate.  Draw,  then,  for 
I  am  your  only  foe.  Over  my  dead  body  you  may  pass 
freely,  for  yonder  fellows  have  strict  commands  to  lay  no 
touch  upon  you  if  I  fall,  and  to  give  you  free  passage, 
unless  you  attempt  to  fly  before  you  have  proved  yourself 
against  me." 

The  Borderer  spoke  with  a  proud,  passionate  utterance ; 
and  it  must  be  understood  that  his  deadly  hate  and  his 
apparently  unreasonable  persistence  in  attempting  to  wreak 
vengeance  for  his  father's  fate  upon  Lamington  was  a 
characteristic  of  the  feuds  of  the  times.  If  a  man  fell  in 
fight  his  friends  declared  feud,  not  only  against  the  man 
who  had  actually  struck  the  blow,  but  also  against  his 
kinj  and  more  especially  against  the  one  who  might  be 
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presumed  to  have  been  the  originator  of  the  quarrel  in 
which  the  first  blood  had  been  shed. 

Thus  Richard  Janfarie  was  simply  obeying  the  barbarous 
law  which  regulated  feuds  when  he  persistently  sought  to 
retaliate  upon  Lamington  the  death  of  Sir  Hugh ;  but  his 
rancour  was  heightened  and  goaded  to  a  species  of  frenzy 
by  the  cunning  suggestions  of  Cochrane.  Something  of  this 
Lamington  was  conscious  of  when  he  made  a  last  attempt 
to  pacify  the  foe  with  whom  he  would  so  gladly  have  made 
terms  for  Katherine's  sake. 

"  I  hope  the  merit  of  my  sword  has  been  proved  too 
often,"  he  said,  almost  sadly,  "for  even  a  foe  to  doubt  my 
right  to  bear  it " 

"  By  the  Sacred  Mother  I  shall  doubt  it  much,"  cried 
Janfarie,  hotly,  "  if  you  do  not  show  it  to  me  speedily." 

"Not  yet,  Janfarie — at  least,  not  till  I  have  spoken. 
Tou  have  for  the  last  hour  or  more  had  my  life  at  your 
mercy — any  of  your  fellows  might  have  taken  it  whilst  I 
was  passing  through  the  glen.  You  have  not  availed 
yourself  of  that  treacherous  advantage,  and  I  recognize 
some  generosity  in  your  forbearance  despite  the  hatred 
with  which  you  pursue  me." 

He  spoke  rapidly  and  earnestly  ;  but  he  paused  to  note 
the  impression  his  words  made  upon  the  hearer. 

He  was  disappointed,  for  Janfarie  only  frowned  and 
muttered  impatiently — 

"Well?" 

"Well,  give  me  time  to  satisfy  you  that  you  have 
judged  me  wrongly  ;  give  me  time  to  save  your  sister  from 
the  hands  of  the  knave  whose  counsels  have  poisoned  your 
mind ;  and  if  I  do  not  prove  to  you  how  false  are  all  his 
pledges,  and  how  base  are  all  his  motives,  then  call  upon 
me  when  you  will,  and  where  you  will,  and  denounce  me 
as  a  coward  if  I  do  not  meet  you." 

Janfarie  was  not  apparently  affected  in  the  least  by 
the  sincerity  of  this  appeal.  He  listened  with  the  restless 
bearing  of  one  whose  mind  is  quite  made  up,  and  whose 
resolution  cannot  be  altered. 

"  Have  you  done  ?  "  he  said. 

"All  that  I  can  say  is  said,"  answered  Lamington. 

"  On  my  soul,  I  am  glad  of  that ;  for  now,  perhaps,  you 
will  show  yourself  better  than  I  begin  to  think  you  are, 
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Be  Cochrane  what  he  may,  I  have  pledged  myself  to  him 
whose  sword  I  carry,  that  when  you  and  I  should  meet, 
one  of  us  should  bite  the  dust.  No  more  words,  then,  for 
they  will  be  useless." 

Lainington  slowly  unfastened  his  cloak,  and  permitted 
it  to  drop  to  the  ground.  Janfarie,  with  an  ejaculation  of 
satisfaction  at  seeing  him  prepare  for  the  combat,  rested 
the  point  of  his  weapon  on  the  sod,  and  waited  eagerly  for 
him  to  cry  "  Beady." 

Gordon  found  himself  placed  in  a  cruel  dilemma. 

Already  denounced  as  an  accomplice  in  her  father's 
fall,  how  could  he  ever  look  in  her  face  if  it  should  happen 
that  her  brother's  fate  also  should  be  laid  to  his  charge  ? 
Yet  how  could  he  help  himself?  The  very  necessity  to 
speed  on  his  way  to  her  aid  had  led  him  into  the  trap,  and 
left  him  no  alternative  save  to  draw  upon  Janfarie  or  leave 
her  at  the  mercy  of  Cochrane. 

"Not  ready  yet?"  muttered  Janfarie,  exasperated  by 
the  slow  movements  of  his  antagonist ;  "by  the  Sacred 
Mother,  I  never  knew  a  man  so  slow  to  defend  all  that 
was  most  precious  to  him  !  " 

Lamington,  with  a  reluctance  he  had  never  before 
experienced,  unsheathed  his  sword. 

"  One  moment,"  he  said,  coldly,  for  the  relentless  fury 
of  Janfarie  was  beginning  to  quicken  his  pulse ;  "  one 
moment — if  you  should  fall,  will  it  be  necessary  for  me  to 
make  way  through  your  guards  also  ?  " 

Janfarie  shouted  to  the  men — 

"Hearken,  lads!" 

They  made  signals  of  attention. 

"I  have  given  you  my  command,  that  if  I  fall  this 
gentleman  is  to  pass  without  let  or  hindrance  from  you. 
Pledge  him  your  word  that  you  will  make  no  attempt  to 
bar  his  way." 

"We  promise,  since  you  command  it,"  answered  the 
men. 

"  You  hear,"  continued  Janfarie,  turning  to  Gordon, 
"and  you  can  trust  a  Borderer's  word." 

"  I  accept  the  pledge." 

"  You  are  prepared  at  last,  then  ?  " 

Lamington  inclined  his  head  sadly,  and  the  swords 
were  crossed. 
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There  was  a  pause,  during  which  the  combatants,  foot 
to  foot,  eyed  each  other  narrowly,  and  appeared  to  await 
the  first  movement  to  ward  or  to  thrust. 

Lamington's  gaze  was  calm,  steady,  and  sorrowful ;  he 
had  no  humour  for  the  contest,  and  the  chances  of  the 
issue  seemed  to  be  all  against  him  in  consequence. 

Janfarie's  eyes  glittered  with  a  sort  of  ferocious  resolu- 
tion ;  but  he  maintained  a  steadfast  bearing.  His  passion 
was  intense,  but  it  did  not  render  him  unwary ;  his  thirst 
for  vengeance  was  deep,  but  it  did  not  make  him  so  hasty 
in  seeking  its  achievement  as  to  give  his  opponent  the 
advantage — at  least,  whatever  advantage  his  excessive 
eagerness  might  have  afforded,  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  other's  unwillingness  to  take  action. 

At  length  Janfarie  slowly,  but  with  a  giant's  power, 
pressed  down  the  weapon  of  his  antagonist — pressed  it 
down  until  it  nearly  touched  the  ground,  and  the  breasts 
of  both  were  left  uncovered.-  He  made  a  rapid  feint  as  if 
to  strike  the  sword  arm  of  Lamington,  and  followed  it  by 
a  vigorous  thrust  at  his  heart. 

Bat  the  feint  was  understood,  and  the  thrust  was 
parried  with  perfect  calmness,  and  with  a  force  which  for 
an  instant  left  Janfarie  at  the  mercy  of  his  generous  foe. 

Uttering  a  sharp,  short  exclamation  of  rage,  he  renewed 
the  attack  with  more  vigour  and  with  no  less  skill  than 
before.  But  with  superior  skill  Lamington  maintained  his 
defensive  tactics ;  and  once  more  he  broke  down  the  guard 
of  his  enemy  with  such  force  that  he  might  have  run  him 
through;  and  again  he  would  not  avail  himself  of  his 
fairly  won  opportunity  of  deciding  the  victory. 

This  generosity  had  anything  rather  than  a  soothing 
influence  upon  Janfarie.  Instead  of  serving  to  open  his 
eyes  to  the  malignance  of  his  own  course,  and  to  the 
kindliness  of  that  of  the  man  who  was  so  unwillingly 
opposed  to  him,  it  quickened  his  rage  to  a  degree  of 
frenzy. 

He  was  rapidly  losing  the  self-possession  with  which  he 
had  opened  the  combat,  and  which  placed  him  on  equal 
terms  with  Gordon  ;  he  was  even  losing  the  control  of  his 
weapon,  and  cut  and  thrust  with  a  blind  wrath,  which  with 
any  other  person  opposed  to  him  would  have  cost  him  his 
life  before  many  minutes  had  elapsed. 
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"You  are  playing  with  me,"  he  shouted,  passionately, 
whilst  he  continued  his  fierce  assault.  "  Strike,  when  you 
can,  for  by  my  father's  soul  you  shall  have  no  mercy  from 
me.  Take  your  fair  vantage,  then,  and  save  yourself — you 
shall  go  scathless  for  the  deed." 

"  That  cannot  be,"  answered  Gordon,  calmly ;  "  for  when 
you  fall  beneath  my  hand,  the  same  blow  which  cuts  you 
down  severs  the  bond  which  links  your  sister  to  me." 

"  Curse  her — curse  you  for  the  woe  you  have  both 
wrought  our  house  !  Guard  well,  for  I  will  strike  at  you 
whilst  I  have  power  to  raise  my  hand." 

His  passion  seemed  to  give  him  new  strength,  and  he 
broke  down  the  guard  of  his  opponent  repeatedly;  but 
despite  his  strength  and  fury  he  was  not  able  to  thrust  or 
strike  before  the  guard  was  resumed.  He,  however, 
succeeded  in  inflicting  several  slight  wounds,  one  upon 
the  sword  arm,  and  the  other  upon  the  left  shoulder  of 
Lamington. 

The  latter  now  began  to  move  backward,  still  defending 
himself  dexterously ;  but  the  movement  was  such  an 
apparent  sign  of  weakness,  that  Janfarie  gave  vent  to  a 
short  cry  of  satisfaction. 

His  satisfaction  was  excited  not  only  by  this  sign  of 
yielding  on  the  part  of  his  foe,  but  also  on  account  of  his 
observation,  that  he  was  moving  back  upon  the  deep  pit, 
or  murder-hole,  which  was  half  filled  with  water,  and  into 
which  Lamington  would  certainly  stumble  if  he  did  not 
presently  observe  his  peril. 

That  he  had  no  chance  of  doing,  for  he  was  obliged  to 
devote  his  whole  attention  to  his  defence,  and  Janfarie 
redoubled  his  exertions,  in  order  to  render  it  impossible  for 
even  a  momentary  glance  to  betray  the  peril  which  was  to 
relieve  him  of  one  whose  skill  kept  him  so  completely  at 
bay,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts. 

Defending  himself  at  every  step,  Lamington  continued 
to  move  backward,  direct  toward  the  pit,  which  seemed  to 
be  yawning  to  receive  him. 

His  object  throughout  the  combat  had  been  to  exhaust 
his  foe  ;  and  that  object  seeming  to  be  near  attainment,  he 
now  sought  to  lead  him  beyond  the  range  of  the  four 
Borderers,  so  that  he  might  disarm  him  and  escape. 

He  was  within  three  paces  of  the  mouth  of  the  pit, 
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when  Janfarie,  too  eager  to  seize  the  opportunity  which 
was  offered  to  him,  made  a  furious  lounge  at  his  opponent, 
but  Lamington  swiftly  carried  down  the  point  of  his  sword, 
which  struck  upon  a  stone,  and  being  pressed  upon  by  all 
the  weight  of  Janfarie's  body,  the  weapon  snapped  and 
broke  near  the  hilt. 

For  an  instant  he  stood  glaring  in  dumb  fury  upon  the 
remnant  of  the  sword  which  he  still  grasped  in  his  hand. 
Then  he  hurled  the  useless  hilt  from  him,  and  it  fell  into 
the  pit,  splashing  amongst  the  water.  Before  it  had  sunk 
he  had  drawn  a  large  Spanish  poniard — a  gift  from  Coch- 
rane — and  sprang  madly  upon  Lamington. 

The  latter  had  no  time  to  weigh  consequences,  but  with 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  raised  the  point  of  his 
sword,  which  penetrated  the  descending  arm  of  his  foe,  and 
diverted  the  deadly  thrust,  aimed  at  his  heart.  The  dagger 
dropped  from  Janfarie's  hand ;  and  Lamington  quickly 
withdrew  his  weapon  from  the  wound. 

Janfarie  instantly  with  his  left  hand  clutched  at  his 
opponent's  throat  and  endeavoured  with  one  mighty 
effort  to  accomplish  his  purpose  by  hurling  him  into  the 
pit. 

Lamington  dropped  his  sword  and  grappled  with  the 
frenzied  man.  The  fingers  had  closed  upon  his  throat,  he 
felt  their  grasp  tightening  like  a  vice,  and  he  knew  that  a 
few  minutes  would  suffice  to  stifle  him.  There  was  a  short, 
sharp  struggle :  but  the  Borderer  was  exhausted  by  his 
passionate  exertions,  whilst  his  antagonist  was  still  calm 
and  vigorous.  They  approached  the  very  edge  of  the 
murder-hole,  and  then  Lamington,  making  a  desperate 
effort  to  relieve  himself,  flung  his  antagonist  from  him. 

The  man  reeled  an  instant,  made  a  wild  effort  to  regain 
his  balance,  and  then  pitched  head  foremost  into  the  pit, 
the  dark,  muddy  water  closing  over  him. 

There  was  a  shout  of  dismay  and  wrath  from  the  men 
who  had  been  mute  spectators  of  this  fierce  combat,  and 
they  hastened  from  their  posts  to  the  spot  where  their 
leader  had  fallen. 

But  they  had  not  made  more  than  a  dozen  paces  toward 
him  before  Lamington  had  recovered  from  the  surprise 
with  which  he  had  been  affected  by  the  unraeditated  fatality 
of  the  struggle.  Calling  to  the  men  to  hasten,  he  leaped 
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into  the  water,  and  having  noticed  the  spot  where  his  foe 
had  sunk,  he  soon  grasped  the  insensible  body  and  dragged 
it  to  the  surface. 

The  sides  of  the  pit  were  straight  and  slimy,  and  the 
depth  of  the  water  being  probably  twelve  feet,  Larningtoii 
could  neither  obtain  a  footing  nor  climb  out  of  the  holo 
with  his  burden  without  assistance. 

He  kept  afloat,  however,  by  considerable  exertion,  and 
at  length  the  Borderers  bent  over  the  edge,  looking  down 
on  him  as  much  in  wonder  at  his  singular  attempt  to  rescue 
his  foe,  as  in  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  their  chief. 

"  Beach  down  the  shaft  of  one  of  your  axes  and  draw 
us  up,"  cried  Lamington. 

Two  of  the  men  immediately  obeyed  this  command. 
Kneeling  on  the  edge  of  the  pit,  they  reached  him  the 
stout  pole  of  a  long  halberd,  which  the  knight  grasped 
tightly,  and  the  men  dragged  him  slowly  up  with  his  appa- 
rently lifeless  companion. 

The  Borderers,  with  gloomy  countenances,  gathered 
*'ound  him  as  he  laid  their  chief  upon  the  sod ;  and  when 
they  observed  a  red  gash  on  the  brow  of  the  insensible 
man,  and  the  bloody  marks  on  the  sword  arm,  they  mut- 
tered angrily  amongst  themselves.  The  promise  which 
they  had  given  to  let  the  victor  go  scathless,  threatened  to 
be  poorly  observed,  if  observed  at  all. 

Lamington  paid  no  attention  to  these  unpleasant  symp- 
toms of  a  breach  of  faith.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
ghastly  form  at  his  feet,  begrimed  with  mud,  the  face  and 
a  portion  of  the  clothes  discoloured  with  blood.  He  was 
himself  dripping  wet  and  besmeared  with  ooze  ;  but  he  had 
no  thought  for  his  own  discomfort — no  thought  even  of  the 
mission  which  had  been  thus  unhappily  interrupted ;  he 
saw  only  the  ghastly  face  of  Katherine's  brother,  and  his 
only  thought  was  that  by  this  act  he  had  placed  her  for 
ever  beyond  his  reach. 

Evidently,  in  falling  into  the  pit,  Janfarie's  head  had 
struck  against  some  stone,  which  had  caused  the  wound  on 
his  brow,  and  his  present  insensibility. 

"  He  is  badly  hurt,  but  not  dead,"  cried  Lamington, 
dropping  on  his  knees  beside  him,  and  seeking  anxiously 
for  some  indication  of  life. 

He  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  when  he  discovei'ed  that 
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the  heart  was  still  beating,  although  very  faintly.  He 
hastily  directed  one  of  the  men  to  ran  to  the  nearest 
streamlet  and  fill  his  steel  cap  with  water.  Then  he  thrust 
his  hand  into  the  pouch  of  his  jerkin  and  drew  out  a  fine 
silk  handkerchief,  with  which,  when  the  Borderer  had 
returned  with  the  water,  he  bathed  the  brow  of  the 
wounded  chief,  and  finally  bandaged  it. 

The  men  looked  on  in  gloomy  silence. 
Janfarie  presently  began  to  show  symptoms  of  reanima- 
tion  by  breathing  heavily.    As  soon  as  Lamington  perceived 
that,  he  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  You  have  your  horses  at  hand,  I  suppose  ?  "  he  said, 
in  a  quick  undertone,  addressing  the  men. 

One  of  them — he  who  had  gone  for  the  water,  and  who 
seemed  to  be  the  most  good-natured,  as  well  as  clearest- 
headed  of  the  party — answered — 

"  Ay,  master,  they  are  close  by." 

"  Convey  your  leader,  then,  with  all  gentle  care  to  the 
tower  of  Lamington,  which  stands  near  the  Ken,  and  to 
the  south  of  Craigdarroch.  Give  those  in  charge  this 
token,  and  they  will  attend  to  your  master  as  faithfully  as 
he  would  be  cared  for  in  his  own  home." 

He  had  cut  from  his  belt  one  of  the  small  silver  orna- 
ments, on  which  was  stamped  the  ensign  of  his  house — a 
boar's  head — and  that  he  handed  to  the  Borderer. 

"  You  think  he  is  likely  to  come  round,  then  ?  "  said 
the  man. 

"Assuredly,  or  I  should  be  ill-contented  in  leaving 
him.  Look,  he  is  moving — he  must  not  see  me  when  he 
recovers.  Here  are  four  gold  pieces  to  help  you  all  to  think 
better  of  me  than  as  your  master's  foe.  Look  well  to  him, 
on  your  lives." 

The  presentation  of  the  money  was  a  species  of 
generosity  which  the  rough  troopers  could  thoroughly 
appreciate ;  it  immediately  altered  their  view  of  the  trans- 
action they  had  witnessed,  and  the  upshot  of  which  they 
had  been  disposed  to  resent,  notwithstanding  their  pledge 
to  the  contrary.  Three  of  the  men  bluntly  expressed  their 
satisfaction,  but  the  fourth — one  of  those  who  had  received 
a  drubbing  at  Dumfries  —  accepted  his  gift  in  surly 
Bilence. 

But  Lamington  was  indifferent ;  he  was  only  anxious 
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now  to  escape  before  Janfarie  recovered  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  make  any  effort  to  stay  him. 

He  hastily  searched  for  his  sword,  hat,  and  cloak,  and 
having  found  them,  cast  one  last  glance  toward  Katherine's 
brother,  and  hurried  away  from  the  Druids'  Circle,  to  seek 
his  horse  and  continue  his  journey.  It  was  not  until  he 
had  reached  the  den  that  he  discovered  the  absence  of  the 
hound  Stark.  He  whistled  shrilly  for  the  dog  and  called 
it  by  name,  but  without  effect ;  and  at  last  he  was  obliged 
to  conclude  that  Stark,  annoyed  by  the  neglect  with  which 
its  repeated  warnings  had  been  received,  had  deserted 
him. 

He  soon  regained  the  road,  and  there  he  mounted  his 
horse.  After  pausing  a  few  minutes,  and  listening  for  any 
sound  that  might  indicate  the  approach  of  Muckle  Will, 
without  being  gratified  by  any  such  indication,  he  urged 
his  horse  forward. 

He  was  too  eager  to  regain  some  of  the  time  so  dis- 
agreeably wasted  to  think  anything  of  the  discomforts  of 
his  wet  and  soiled  habiliments.  He  proposed  obtaining  a 
change  at  the  first  hostelry  or  friendly  house  which  he 
might  reach.  The  change  would  add  to  his  comfort,  and 
would  at  the  same  time  sei've  as  a  useful  disguise  until  he 
reached  Linlithgow,  where  he  might  obtain  garments  suit- 
able for  his  appearance  at  the  palace. 

He  was  disturbed  by  many  conflicting  thoughts,  and  it 
was  not  until  he  had  ridden  several  miles  that  he  remem- 
bered the  tablet  containing  the  list  of  friendly  names  with 
which  the  Abbot  had  entrusted  him.  He  hurriedly  searched 
his  pouch  for  the  list,  and  to  his  dismay  he  discovered  that 
it  was  gone. 

He  remembered  the  warning  and  solicitude  with  which 
the  Abbot  had  presented  it  to  him,  and,  with  a  jerk  of  the 
rein,  he  brought  his  horse  to  a  sudden  stand,  uncertain 
whether  to  proceed  or  turn  back. 

He  searched  his  pouch  again  ;  he  searched  every  corner 
in  which  he  might  have  stowed  the  tablet,  but  it  was  gone ; 
and  it  became  clear  that  in  the  recent  struggle  he  must 
have  lost  it. 

His  only  hope  was  that  it  might  have  fallen — as  was, 
indeed,  most  probable — into  the  pit  during  the  struggle  at 
its  edge ;  but  in  any  case  it  was  too  late  to  turn  back  now, 
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for  the  tablet  would  be  by  this  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  if  they  were  to  find  it  at  all ;  and  Katherine's  safety 
was  of  more  importance  to  him  than  that  of  all  the  world 
beside. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

LINLITHQOW. 

"  Of  all  the  palaces  so  fair, 

Built  for  the  royal  dwelling, 
In  Scotland,  far  beyond  compare, 

Linlithgow  is  excelling ; 
And  in  its  park  in  jovial  Jane, 
How  sweet  the  merry  linnet's  tune, 

How  blithe  the  blackbird's  lay  ! 
The  wild  buck-bells  from  ferny  brake, 
The  coot  dives  merry  on  the  lake, 
The  saddest  heart  might  pleasure  take 

To  see  all  nature  gay." 

Marmion. 

UNDER  any  circumstances  the  ride  from  Kells  to  Linlithgow 
was  a  long  and  tiresome  one  to  be  performed  without  a  halt 
for  proper  rest ;  but  it  was  especially  wearisome  to 
Katherine,  whose  mind  was  distracted  by  the  terror  of  the 
purpose,  for  which  her  brother  had  remained  behind,  and 
by  the  companionship  of  Cochrane. 

She  glanced  backwards  repeatedly,  but  her  eyes  were 
not  relieved  by  any  sign  of  following  friends.  Her  pulse 
quickened  at  every  sound  of  approaching  horses  ;  but  only 
to  relax  into  a  state  of  sickening  weariness  as  the  sound 
faded  away  or  a  stray  horseman  appeared  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  fatigue  of  the  journey  was  a  merciful  hard- 
ship to  her,  for  it  helped  to  stultify  the  poignancy  of  the 
pangs  which  her  reflections  inflicted.  Otherwise  the  dread 
of  what  might  be  passing  amidst  the  dreary  Glenkens,  and 
the  dread  of  what  might  be  the  upshot  of  this  excursion, 
would  have  proved  too  much  for  her  to  hold  up  against 
with  any  degree  of  calmness.  And  that  was  the  quality  of 
which  she  felt  most  in  need  at  this  crisis. 

Cochrane  was  true  to  his  word  so  far  that  he  showed  no 
inclination  to  tarry  on  the  road ;  indeed,  he  had  good 
reasons  for  desiring  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  his  royal 
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master  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  First,  that  his 
version  of  the  recent  events  might  obtain  the  advantage  of 
forestalling  any  other  which  might  be  laid  before  his 
Majesty ;  this  he  knew  would  be  a  considerable  advantage 
in  the  present  instance,  for  King  James  was  apt  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  to  adhere  to  it 
obstinately  afterwards  in  spite  of  any  proofs  to  the  contrary 
that  might  be  offered  to  him. 

His  second  reason  for  haste  was  on?  of  graver  import, 
for  it  related  to  certain  intrigues  involving  the  honour  and 
lives  of  high  personages,  and  the  arrival  at  the  palace  of 
the  Abbot  Panther  before  him  might  prove  fatal  to  the 
schemes  on  which  his  ambition  had  ventured  its  boldest 
flight. 

On  these  grounds  he  was  as  eager  to  push  forward  as 
Katherine  could  have  desired.  He  maintained  toward  her 
a  coldly  respectful  bearing,  scarcely  addressing  a  word  to 
her  except  when  at  several  halting-places  he  requested 
her  to  partake  of  some  refreshment.  But  although  she 
could  take  little  food  of  any  kind,  he  used  no  persuasion  ; 
he  left  her  as  freely  to  her  own  humour  in  that  respect  as 
on  the  road  he  left  her  free  to  her  own  thoughts. 

He  still  carefully  retained  the  leading-rein,  but  other- 
wise he  did  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  her.  By  the  time 
they  were  nearing  Lanark,  the  fatigue  had  begun  to  tell 
upon  her,  and  displayed  itself  in  an  unusual  pallor  and  a 
sunken,  worn  look  in  the  eyes. 

This  effect  he  observed,  and  he  was  well  pleased  even 
in  such  a  petty  way  as  this  to  punish  her  for  the  scorn  she 
had  cast  on  him.  Besides,  with  a  wearied  body,  and  an 
exhausted  mind,  she  would  be  less  formidable  when  pre- 
sented to  the  King  than  she  might  have  been  with  all  her 
faculties  fresh  and  alert. 

At  Lanark  it  became  necessai'y  to  change  horses ;  and 
as  only  four  could  be  procured,  after  an  hour's  halt,  Coch- 
rane  and  Katherine,  followed  by  only  two  of  the  men,  con- 
tinued the  route  to  Linlithgow.  The  remaining  Borderers 
were  quartered  at  the  Lanark  hostelry  for  the  night,  under 
commands  to  ride  forward  in  the  morning,  by  which  time 
their  nags  would  be  sufficiently  rested. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  they  rode  into  the  town, 
and  in  the  darkness  they  passed  along  the  main  street  with 
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its  irregular  lines  of  buildings,  the  gables  of  which  fronted 
the  thoroughfare,  without  much  heed  being  paid  to  them 
by  the  burgesses,  who,  during  the  residence  of  the  court  at 
the  palace,  were  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  traffic  at  all 
hours. 

The  city — for  so  it  was  legally  designated — was  of  much 
higher  importance,  although  somewhat  less  in  extent  in 
those  days  than  in  the  present.  The  convenience  afforded 
by  the  surrounding  district  for  the  sports  of  hunting  and 
falconry  had  rendered  the  town  a  favourite  place  of  resort 
for  Majesty  and  its  troupe  of  attendant  courtiers.  The 
armorial  bearings  of  the  city  represent  a  black  greyhound 
bitch,  tied  to  a  tree,  and  suggest  at  once  the  origin  of  the 
place.  Tradition,  however,  ascribes  the  emblem  to  another 
and  less  pleasant  source — namely,  to  a  witch  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  assuming  the  form  of  a  hound  the  better  to 
carry  out  her  evil  intents  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  who  at 
length,  being  caught  in  her  unnatural  form,  was  firmly 
bound  to  a  tree  by  a  cord  which  had  been  dipped  in  sanc- 
tified water.  After  that  the  beldame  was  unable  to  release 
herself,  notwithstanding  her  friendly  relations  to  the  powers 
of  darkness,  and  she  had  been  left  to  perish  whilst  the  city 
prospered. 

A  Celtic  explanation  of  the  emblem  finds  its  meaning 
in  the  name  of  the  place — that  is,  lin-liath-cu,  the  Lake  of 
the  Greyhound.  But  a  famous  historian  claims  a  Gothic 
derivation  for  the  name — that  is,  lin-lyth-gow,  or  the  Lake 
of  the  Great  Vale.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  beauty  of  the 
district,  with  its  undulating  and  wooded  plains,  coursed  by 
glittering  streamlets,  traversed  by  the  Avon,  and  bordered 
by  the  Forth,  whilst  northward  rise  towering  and  snow- 
covered  mountains,  renders  it  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
straths  in  Scotland. 

The  palace  stands  on  an  elevated  promontory,  the  foot 
of  which  is  lapped  by  the  loch.  The  building  was  originally 
nothing  more  than  a  square  pile,  or  peel  as  it  was  called, 
and  was  merely  used  as  a  place  of  defence.  In  1300  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  who,  after  causing 
it  to  be  strengthened  by  numerous  repairs,  garrisoned  it  as 
one  of  the  citadels  by  which  he  hoped  to  retain  dominion 
over  Scotland. 

The  stratagem  by  which  the  sturdy  farmer,  William 
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Binnock,  introduced  a  number  of  armed  men  into  the 
stronghold  tinder  the  disguise  of  a  cart-load  of  hay,  and 
wrested  the  fortress  from  Edward's  soldiers,  forms  one  of 
the  most  interesting  episodes  of  the  Bruce's  struggle. 

In  1414  the  town  and  palace  were  accidentally  burned 
down ;  the  former  having  undergone  a  similar  calamity 
only  three  years  previously.  The  reign  of  the  Stuarts  had 
then  begun,  and  the  palace,  with  its  royal  chapel,  were  re- 
built with  greater  magnificence  than  ever.  Successive 
Stuarts  added  to  the  architectural  beauties  of  the  building, 
and  in  the  time  of  James  III.  it  was  one  of  the  best  ap- 
pointed of  the  royal  palaces. 

On  this  account,  and  also  because  the  lordship  of  the 
town  had  been  settled  upon  her,  it  was  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  Margaret  of  Denmark ;  and  King  James  III.  so 
far  approved  the  taste  of  his  queen  as  to  spend  much  of  his 
time  at  the  same  place.  The  palace  when  completed — 
which  was  not  until  the  time  of  James  VI. — formed  a 
square  with  an  interior  quadrangle,  which  was  overlooked 
by  the  principal  windows.  In  the  centre  stood  a  fountain, 
one  of  the  many  which  gave  rise  to  the  old  rhyme, 

"  Linlithgow  for  wells, 
Stirling  for  bells." 

Late  as  the  hour  was,  Cochrane  advanced  to  the  palace 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  confident  of  his  reception. 
He  approached  by  the  ancient  entrance  at  the  eastern  side, 
where  his  summons  was  immediately  answered  by  the 
warder,  who,  recognizing  him,  gave  his  party  admission 
without  question. 

They  rode  into  the  court,  and  halting  near  the  fountain, 
Sir  Robert  leaped  to  the  ground  and  proffered  his  assist- 
ance to  Katherine ;  but  she,  although  tired  enough  in  body 
and  mind,  still  shrank  from  his  touch,  and  hastily  slipped 
from  the  saddle  unaided. 

Without  appearing  to  notice  this  fresh  sign  of  repug- 
nance, Cochrane  turned  to  the  men  and  directed  them  to 
take  the  horses  to  the  stables,  and  then  proceed  to  the 
guard-room  to  wait  his  further  orders. 

"Now,  madam,"  he  said,  "I  will  conduct  you  to  apart- 
ments where  you  can  prepare  yourself  to  attend  the  pre- 
sence of  his  Majesty." 
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He  spoke  with  cold  politeness,  and  did  not  offer  his 
hand,  for  which  consideration  she  was  thankful. 

"Will  their  Majesties  see  me  to-night  at  so  late  an 
hour  ?  "  she  queried,  eagerly. 

"  That  I  cannot  answer ;  but  be  assured  I  will  use  my 
utmost  power  to  gratify  your  desire  at  the  earliest  con- 
venient moment." 

A  company  of  the  royal  guard  at  this  moment  crossed 
the  quadrangle,  their  bright  steel  breastplates  and  basinets 
glistening  in  the  light  of  half  a  dozen  torches  borne  by  as 
many  common  soldiers  who  preceded  the  guard,  and  their 
heavy  armour  clanged  loudly  as  they  marched  across  the 
stone  pavement. 

Cochrane  waited  for  the  guard  to  pass,  and  as  they  did 
so  the  officer  recognized  and  saluted  him,  casting  a  curious 
glance  backward  at  the  shrinking  lady  who  stood  by  his 
side. 

"This  way,  madam,"  said  Sir  Robert,  and  he  preceded 
her  to  a  large  doorway  in  the  west  wing  of  the  palace. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE    KING'S    FA VOD RITES. 

"  Within  'twas  brilliant  all  and  light, 
A  thronging  scene  of  figures  bright; 
It  glowed  on  Ellen's  dazzled  sight 
As  when  the  setting  sun  has  given 
Ten  thousand  hues  to  summer  even  ; 
And  from  their  tissue  fancy  frames 
Aerial  knights  and  fairy  dames." 

Lady  of  the  Lake. 

THEY  were  admitted  by  a  porter,  who  paid  obsequious  atten- 
tion to  Cochrane.  All  the  attendants  whom  they  encountered 
on  their  passage  along  several  corridors  and  up  three  stair- 
cases to  the  apartments  of  Sir  Robert,  saluted  the  King's 
favourite  with  profound  respect.  He  had  the  power  to 
make  or  mar  the  gentlemen  lacqueys,  and  so  they  paid 
court  to  him  on  every  available  occasion,  receiving  in  re- 
turn, as  now,  a  slight  bend  of  the  head  or  a  patronizing 
glance,  according  to  the  rank  each  personage  held  in  the 
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royal  household,  and  in  the  esteem  of  the  great  man.  Some 
he  passed  without  the  slightest  acknowledgment  of  their  pre- 
sence ;  but  they  were  only  a  few  whom  he  suspected  of 
entertaining  kindly  wishes  towards  his  rivals. 

In  passing  them  his  visage  assumed  the  cold,  inscrut- 
able expression  habitual  to  it ;  but  they  were  very  few  who 
were  thus  treated,  for  Sir  Robert,  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
ambitious  thoughts,  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  humblest  who  approached  him,  prudently 
calculating  that  it  was  impossible  to  guess  from  what 
quarter  he  might  need  assistance  at  important  junctures  of 
his  career. 

Katherine  was  not  used  to  court ;  she  had  indeed  rarely 
mixed  with  other  society  than  that  afforded  by  the  families 
of  her  father's  kinsfolk  ;  and  it  was  natural  that  she  should 
experience  some  sense  of  awe  in  finding  herself  for  the  first 
time  under  the  same  roof  with  royalty.  This  feeling  was 
heightened  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  she 
was  placed,  especially  by  the  fact  that  she  was  conducted 
hither  by  one  whom  she  had  so  much  reason  to  fear  and 
to  dislike. 

It  was  also  natural,  under  the  circumstances,  that  she 
should  be  impressed  by  the  evident  respect  paid  to  Coch- 
rane ;  and  he,  as  if  desirous  of  making  that  impression  as 
deep  as  possible,  seemed  to  lead  her  through  the  most 
frequented  corridors,  whilst  her  cheeks  were  tingling  with 
shame  at  being  compelled  to  follow  him. 

The  height  of  the  building  was  five  storeys,  and  the 
apartments  of  Sir  Robert  Cochrane  were  on  the  third  floor 
— a  place  of  honour  as  well  as  of  some  state.  They  were 
within  convenient  reach  of  the  King's  own  retiring  cham- 
bers ;  and  they  had  been  occupied  at  one  time  by  the  brother 
of  his  Majesty,  the  Earl  of  Mar.  The  possession  of  this 
dignified  habitation  was  only  one  of  the  many  favours  which 
Cochrane  had  obtained  from  his  royal  master,  to  the  great 
scandal  and  chagrin  of  the  nobles  whose  rights  and  privi- 
leges had  been,  as  they  believed,  contumaciously  set  aside 
for  the  advancement  of  a  nameless  upstart. 

But  Cochrane  was  a  man  who,  whilst  he  would  not 
court  danger,  was  prepared  to  brave  it  to  any  extent  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  ambitious  designs.  He  saw  the 
frowns  with  which  he  was  regarded,  and  the  jealousies 
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entertained  towards  him  by  all  except  those  who  could 
stoop  to  buy  his  services  or  to  play  the  sycophant  with  him. 
He  was  indifferent ;  those  who  frowned  he  watched  with 
unwavering  eyes,  and  those  who  fawned  he  treated  with 
patronage  or  submission  according  to  their  degree,  whilst 
he  lost  no  opportunity  of  availing  himself  of  everybody's 
service  to  his  own  gain. 

Those  who  stood  in  his  way,  whether  of  high  or  low 
degree,  he  swept  from  his  path  by  force  of  some  of  the 
cunning  stratagems  in  which  his  brain  was  fertile.  He  had 
even  been  bold  enough  to  assail  the  position  of  the  royal 
brothers,  Albany  and  Mar,  with  what  fatal  result  will  pre- 
sently appear. 

Having  conducted  Katherine  into  his  apartments,  he 
bade  her,  in  his  coldly  respectful  manner,  to  consider  them 
as  her  own  in  the  meanwhile  ;  but  he  did  not  acquaint  her 
that  they  were  recognized  as  his  during  the  residence  of 
the  King  at  the  palace. 

The  chambers  consisted  of  a  reception  or  sitting-room — 
large,  and  elegantly  furnished,  with  heavy  French  tapestry 
covering  the  walls,  and  three  windows  commanded  a  view 
of  the  principal  court;  next,  a  small  robing-room  and  a 
handsomely  fitted  retiring-room. 

The  three  apartments,  and  especially  the  first,  were 
furnished  even  more  luxuriously  than  when  they  had  been 
occupied  by  the  King's  brother ;  for  one  of  the  prominent 
peculiarities  of  Cochrane's  character — one  made  up  of  so 
much  daring  and  cunning — was  an  almost  womanish  delight 
in  all  the  refinements  of  apparel,  and  of  the  appurtenances  of 
his  residence.  In  this,  too,  he  displayed  considerable  taste, 
for  his  residence  in  Italy  and  France,  combined  with  much 
natural  aptitude,  had  enabled  him  to  catch  the  trick  of 
adornment,  which  depends  not  so  much  on  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  money,  as  upon  the  artistic  propriety  of 
arrangement. 

The  King's  own  apartments  were  not  more  elegant  in 
appearance  than  these,  although  they  were  crowded  with 
articles  of  fifty  times  the  value.  This  delicacy  of  taste  was 
one  of  Cochraue's  chief  recommendations  in  the  eyes  of  the 
monarch. 

In  obedience  to  a  signal  from  Sir  Robert,  an  attendant 
bad  followed  him,  and  was  now  standing  at  the  door  await- 
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ing  instructions.  He  was  directed  to  supply  the  lady  with 
refreshments,  and  to  find  some  handmaiden  who  could  attend 
upon  her. 

The  man — a  tall,  dark-featured  fellow,  named  Ross,  who 
had  been  raised  to  his  present  post  by  Cochrane,  and  who 
was  consequently  devoted  to  his  service — bowed  silently 
and  retired. 

Katherine,  fatigued  by  her  long  journey,  and  somewhat 
bewildered  by  her  position  and  by  all  that  was  transpiring 
around  her,  remained  mutely  seated,  looking  wonderingly 
at  the  man  before  whom  everybody  seemed  to  bow  in  sab- 
mission. 

"  Whatever  you  desire,  madam,"  he  said,  addressing 
her,  "you  have  only  to  demand.  There  is  no  wish  you 
can  express  which  will  not  be  instantly  gratified,  except 
one." 

"Doubtless,"  she  answered,  wearily,  "that  one  is  the 
only  wish  which  I  would  care  to  have  gratified." 

"  Possibly  so ;  for  it  is  the  desire  to  leave  these  apart- 
ments before  my  return,  which  cannot  be  complied  with." 

"  As  1  thought,"  she  said,  drily  ;  "  but  if  I  am  permitted 
to  see  the  Queen,  I  shall  be  satisfied,  and  you  will  have 
kept  faith  for  once." 

"  You  shall  see  their  Majesties  as  soon  as  my  poor  in- 
fluence can  prevail  upon  them  to  grant  us  an  audience. 
Meanwhile  I  would  commend  you  to  rest,  that  you  may 
appear  to  more  advantage,  when  you  present  your  suit." 

"  You  are  most  considerate,  sir,"  she  said,  inclining  with 
satirical  courtesy. 

"  I  am  your  servant,  madam,  for  the  hour,"  he  answered, 
bowing  with  an  excess  of  politeness,  and  withdrew  noise- 
lessly as  a  cat,  although  he  still  wore  his  heavy  riding-boots 
and  spurs. 

Late  as  the  hour  was,  Cochrane  proceeded  immediately 
to  seek  an  audience  with  his  royal  master.  He  did  not 
delay  even  to  make  any  change  in  his  dress — a  matter  in 
which  he  knew  the  King  to  be  somewhat  punctilious,  and 
about  which  he  was  himself  usually  most  particular. 

Booted  and  spurred  and  travel-stained  as  he  was,  he 
made  his  way  through  the  guards  and  the  attendants  to 
the  door  of  the  ante-room  of  the  presence-chamber. 

The  gentleman-usher  whom  he  addressed  regarded  his 
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appearance  with  some  amazement,  when  he  desired  to  be 
instantly  conducted  to  his  Majesty. 

"  His  Majesty  has  given  orders  that  he  is  not  to  be 
disturbed  to-night,"  said  the  usher,  with  a  degree  of 
uneasiness  in  thus  opposing  the  entrance  of  the  prime 
favourite. 

"  Say  that  it  is  I,  Robert  Cochrane,  that  would  speak 
with  him,"  was  the  haughty  answer. 

"  But  in  that  garb  ?  "  hesitated  the  usher. 
"My  business   will   excuse  my  garb.     Do  not   waste 
time,   sir,  for  the  matter  is  of   pressing   import  to   his 
Majesty." 

The  usher  bowed  and  quitted  the  ante-room,  whilst 
Cochrane,  waiting  his  return,  endured  the  curious  scrutiny 
of  the  gentlemen  attendants  without  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  discomposure. 

The  outer  one  of  the  two  doors  which  admitted  to  the 
King's  chamber  presently  reopened,  and  the  usher  beckoned 
Cochrane  to  follow  him. 

Sir  Robert,  with  a  subdued  smile  of  satisfaction,  im- 
mediately obeyed. 

The  doorway  displayed  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and 
the  two  doors  were  covered  with  red  velvet,  so  as  to  deaden 
all  sounds  from  within.  The  recess  between  these  doors 
was  large  enough  to  have  permitted  six  men  to  stand  in 
it  close  together. 

The  usher  thrust  open  the  inner  door,  drew  aside  the 
heavy  velvet  hangings,  and  admitted  Sir  Robert  to  the 
presence  of  his  Majesty. 

The  door  closed,  the  hangings  dropped  into  their  place, 
and  the  usher  returned  to  the  ante-room,  where  he  was 
surrounded  by  his  companions,  who  were  curious  to  learn 
what  his  suspicions  might  be  as  to  the  motives  of  this 
sudden  appearance  of  the  favourite,  and  his  hasty  demand 
for  audience.  But  the  usher,  a  gentleman  of  years  and 
discretion,  was  unable  to  give  them  any  clue  to  what  seemed 
so  singular. 

The  apartment  into  which  Sir  Robert  had  been  admitted 
was  large  and  square,  and  was  situated  in  the  north-west 
tower.  It  was  the  one  usually  occupied  by  his  Majesty  for 
the  despatch  of  ordinary  business,  and  for  taking  his 
pleasure  in  the  evenings. 
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On  various  stands  and  side-tables  were  placed  numerous 
articles  of  vertu,  suggesting  at  once  the  propensities  of 
the  royal  occupant.  Chief  amongst  these  were  the  four 
mazers,  large  drinking-cups,  or  goblets,  called  after  their 
original  possessor,  King  Robert  the  Bruce,  each  deep 
enough  to  have  made  a  couple  of  stout  men  more  than 
happy  if  they  drank  fairly.  One  of  the  goblets  had  a  cover 
finely  chased. 

The  next  in  degree  of  curiosity  was  a  great  cock  made 
of  silver ;  and  besides  this,  there  were  many  pieces  of  fila- 
gree work  from  Italy,  notably  three  salfatis  or  salt  cellars, 
upon  which  anciently  much  labour  was  bestowed,  as  they 
played  so  important  a  part  in  indicating  the  rank  of  the 
persons  who  sat  at  table,  and  as  the  salt  itself  was  a 
symbol  of  amity  to  those  who  tasted  it. 

There  were  many  plates  of  silver  exquisitely  designed, 
and  which  were  carefully  preserved  by  his  Majesty,  who 
rarely  took  them  from  the  strong  black  chest  in  which  he 
secured  them  with  other  treasures,  except  when  he  designed 
to  be  quite  private,  admitting  only  his  most  trusted 
favourites  to  his  presence. 

Such  had  been  his  Majesty's  intention  this  evening,  and 
the  four  persons  who  were  with  him  when  Cochrane  entered 
were  those  whose  companionship  was  supposed  to  have  the 
worst  effect  upon  his  character. 

They  were  the  four  comrades  of  Cochrane,  and  one  of 
them  at  least  was  almost  his  rival  in  the  royal  favour. 
That  one  was  William  Rogers,  sometimes  called  Sir 
William,  an  Englishman,  and  a  musician,  whose  talents  had 
won  for  him  a  place  in  the  household  of  his  Majesty,  which 
was  only  second,  if  not  altogether  equal,  to  that  of 
Cochrane. 

Rogers  was  a  man  of  considerable  parts  in  music, 
although  he  has  left  nothing  by  which  we  can  judge  how 
far  his  real  qualities  were  worthy  of  a  king's  friendship. 
He  was  contemptuously  spoken  of  by  the  barons  as  "  the 
fiddler,"  just  as  Sir  Robert  was  designated  "  the  mason." 
He  was  a  man  of  quiet  bearing  and  shapely  form,  and  when 
out  of  his  Majesty's  sight,  a  somewhat  unscrupulous 
gallant,  as  was  reported. 

First  of  the  other  three  men  was  Leonard,  a  tall,  power- 
ful fellow,  with  swart,  moody  visage,  and  frizzled  black  hair 
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and  beard.  He  was  the  King's  armourer,  and  was  called 
"the  smith."  The  next  was  Torphichen,  a  fencing  and 
dancing  master,  who  was  short  in  stature,  but  who  had 
grown  so  broad  and  fat  that  his  terpsichorean  efforts  had 
become  of  the  most  grotesque  kind,  while  his  florid,  good- 
natured  countenance  inspired  little  fear  for  his  skill  at 
fence.  But  despite  his  obesity  he  could  still  handle  a 
rapier  with  any  man  about  the  court,  and  could  keep  his 
ground,  too,  against  the  most  agile  if  he  had  only  a  wall  to 
support  his  back. 

The  last  of  the  favourites  was  Hommel,  a  tailor  by  pro- 
fession, who  acted  as  a  sort  of  general  chamberlain  to  his 
Majesty.  Upon  him  were  cast  innumerable  epithets  of 
scorn  by  the  dissatisfied  nobility ;  but  he  was  a  tall  stout 
fellow,  very  unlike  a  tailor,  and  although  he  endured  from 
the  Lords  what  he  knew  it  would  be  useless  to  resent,  he 
soon  taught  their  servants  to  respect  him  by  the  joint 
means  of  his  cudgel  and  his  purse. 

These  were  the  men  on  whose  account  King  James  III. 
had  sacrificed  the  society  of  his  peers,  roused  their  rage  and 
enmity;  put  himself  on  the  unhappiest  terms  with  his 
brothers,  and  for  whose  sake  he  risked  the  good  will  of  his 
people,  thereby  hazarding  even  his  hold  on  the  throne. 

Rogers  had  been  singing  a  merry  roundelay,  when 
Cochrane  had  been  announced.  The  song  had  been 
abruptly  stopped ;  now,  when  the  knight  appeared  in  a 
costume  so  little  fitted  to  the  private  chamber  of  the  King, 
and  so  little  in  keeping  with  his  usual  care  in  these  matters, 
all  eyes  were  turned  upon  him  in  puzzled  wonder.  They 
were  satisfied  that  he  had  some  weighty  reasons  for  this 
apparent  breach  of  respect.  And  they  were  right. 
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"  See  what  burning  spears  portended, 

CoucL'd  by  fire  eyed  spectres  glare, 
Circling  round  you  both,  suspended 
On  the  trembling  threads  of  air  ! 


"  But  o'er  thy  devoted  valleys 

Blacker  spreads  the  angry  sky ; 
Through  the  gloom  pale  lightning  sallies, 
Distant  thunders  groan  and  die." 

'Prophecy  of  Queen  Emma. 

COCHEANE  made  one  pace  into  the  room,  then,  uncovering, 
dropped  upon  his  knee,  bending  his  head  low,  and  waiting 
for  permission  to  speak. 

The  King  was  seated  on  a  chair  big  enough  to  have 
accommodated  two  persons  comfortably,  and  the  cushions 
of  which  were  covered  with  embroidery,  wrought  by  the 
delicate  fingers  of  Queen  Margaret.  He  was  half  reclining 
on  the  chair,  with  his  legs  crossed,  whilst  his  fingers  were 
playing  with  the  massive  gold  chain  which  hung  round  his 
neck.  He  had  turned  his  eyes  on  Cochrane  with  an  expres- 
sion of  amusement  and  some  curiosity. 

His  Majesty  was  a  little  above  the  average  height,  and 
his  form  was  shapely  but  slim.  So  far  from  there  being 
anything  massive  or  commanding  in  his  appearance,  he  was 
rather  effeminate  in  frame  and  look  at  this  period,  when  he 
bad  scarcely  attained  his  thirtieth  year. 

He  had  long,  black,  and  rather  curly  hair ;  large  dark 
eyes,  and  long  curving  nose.  His  brow  was  smooth,  flat, 
and  very  slightly  receding  to  the  roots  of  the  hair.  His 
mouth  and  chin  were  small  and  delicate  as  a  woman's, 
which,  combined  with  a  sort  of  weak  smile  that  generally 
played  upon  his  countenance,  were  indicative  of  the  inde- 
cision of  his  character.  It  was  rather  a  handsome  face, 
and  a  kindly  one,  but  sadly  deficient  in  all  those  qualities 
which  mark  a  man  fitted  to  hold  authority.  Clear  decisive 
thought  and  inflexibility  of  will  were  the  faculties  most 
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needed  in  one  who  was  entrusted  with  the  reins  of  a 
Government  in  which  there  were  so  many  elements  of  dis- 
turbance as  that  of  Scotland,  and  these  were  the  faculties 
of  which  his  appearance  and  manner  displayed  least. 

He  was  dressed  in  a  pink  velvet  doublet,  puffed  and 
slashed  with  white  satin  between  the  shoulder  and  the 
elbow,  and  tightening  to  the  wrists.  The  latter  were 
encircled  with  white  ruffles  which  displayed  to  the  best 
advantage  his  small  woman's  hands,  with  their  long  taper- 
ing fingers.  His  trunks  were  of  the  same  colour  as  his 
doublet,  and  descended  to  his  knees,  covering  the  tops  of 
his  grey  silk  hose.  His  shoes  were  of  a  light-brown  colour, 
with  gold  buckles  of  star  shape  and  diamond  centre.  His 
waist  was  girt  with  a  gold-threaded  belt,  fastened  by  a  gold 
buckle. 

"Advance,  man,  advance,"  said  the  King,  in  an  easy 
tone  of  familiarity,  "  and  let  us  know  where  you  have  been 
loitering  this  week  gone,  and  why  you  come  to  us  now  in 
as  little  order  as  if  you  had  been  riding  with  a  witch  a 
broomstick-race  to  the  moon,  and  had  not  had  time  to  dust 
your  cloudy  cobwebs  off." 

"  So  please  your  Majesty,"  answered  Cochrane,  ap- 
proaching slowly,  "  I  have  been  riding  far  and  fast " 

"  By  my  faith,  you  look  like  it,  for  your  appearance  is 
that  of  one  who  has  outridden  his  courtesy." 

At  this  Leonard,  the  smith,  and  Torphichen,  the  fat 
master  of  fence,  despite  the  presence,  or  possibly  on  account 
of  it,  grinned  at  the  jocular  rebuke,  and  with  apparent 
difficulty  suppressed  their  laughter. 

Rogers  stniled  quietly  ;  Hommel,  the  tailor,  opened  his 
mouth  wide  and  suddenly  shut  it,  as  if  he  had  been  about 
to  give  vent  to  a  loud  guffaw  and  had  checked  himself  in 
time. 

The  subject  of  these  demonstrations  was  not  at  all 
pleased  by  them,  but  he  affected  not  to  observe  anything 
anusnal. 

The  King,  however,  was  rather  gratified  by  the  success 
of  his  wit. 

"  I  have  been  riding  far,"  continued  Cochrane ;  "  and  no 
eyes  were  ever  blessed  with  the  sight  of  a  fairer  witch  than 
my  companion." 

"  Save  the  mark !  "  exclaimed  his  Majesty,  starting,  and 
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involuntarily  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  ;  "  do  you  mean 
to  tell  us  that  you  have  come  here  after  being  in  such 
unholy  society  ?  Stand  back,  man  ;  there's  a  smell  of 
sulphur  about  you." 

"  The  witch,  sire,  of  whom  I  speak  is  only  the  lady  who 
has  become  my  wife." 

"  That  makes  it  worse  and  worse,  for  if  you  have  wived 
with  a  witch  you'll  be  half  a  warlock  by  this  time." 

"  She  is  no  witch  in  the  sense  your  Majesty  means, 
but  a  simple  lady,  and  the  daughter  of  Janfarie  of  Jo^n- 
stone " 

'•  Yes,  yes ;  I  mind,  you  left  us  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting wed.  Why  did  you  not  say  that  before  ?  " 

"  I  had  forgotten  to  remind  you,  sire,"  was  the  wily 
answer,  "because  my  thoughts  were  bent  on  graver 
matters." 

"  Graver  matters ! — certes  there  are  few  graver  matters 
than  that  of  taking  a  wife.  Let  us  know  what  you  think 
of  more  gravity ;  it  must  be  somewhat  curious,  or  you  are 
a  sorry  lover." 

"  Has  not  your  Majesty  received  a  despatch  from  me  ?  " 

"Despatch?— no!" 

Sir  Robert  looked  slightly  disturbed. 

"Has  nothing  been  brought  to  your  Majesty  by  the 
hand  of  one  Nicol  Janfarie  ?  " 

"  Nothing  that  we  have  seen." 

"  I  bade  him  ride  post-haste,  and  some  ill  must  have 
happened  him  or  he  would  have  been  here  by  cock-crow 
this  morning." 

The  King  cast  a  helplessly  inquiring  look  at  his  atten- 
dants. 

"Your  Majesty  will  remember,"  said  Rogers,  in  a  low, 
smooth  voice,  "  there  was  a  youth  arrived  at  this  place  this 
morning,  and  delivered  a  packet  to  you  whilst  you  were 
walking  in  the  court." 

His  Majesty's  face  brightened. 

"  Thank  you,  Rogers ;  you  are  right,  and  the  packet 
was  placed  in  your  hands  that  we  might  study  its  contents 
at  leisure.  Where  is  it  now  ?  " 

"  In  the  cabinet,  sire." 

"  Bring  it  forth." 

Cochrane  furtively  bit  his  nether  lip,  for  this  indiffer- 
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ence  of  his  Majesty  to  a  despatch  upon  which  he  had  placed 
so  much  dependence  chagrined  him. 

Rogers  proceeded  to  an  exquisitely  inlaid  cabinet  which 
stood  at  the  farther  end  of  the  apartment,  and  opening  it, 
drew  forth  the  packet  Nicol  Janfarie  had  delivered  accord- 
ing to  his  instructions.  The  seal  was  still  unbroken. 

As  Rogers  advanced  to  deliver  the  packet  to  the  King 
he  was  intercepted  by  Cochrane,  who  coldly  took  it  from 
him. 

"  With  your  leave,  sire,"  he  said,  "  I  will  myself  break 
the  seal." 

He  tore  it  open,  and  unfolding  the  paper  presented  it. 

His  Majesty  lazily  took  the  document,  and  as  if  the 
perusal  were  a  matter  of  effort,  he  settled  himself  back 
upon  his  chair,  slowly  smoothed  out  the  folds  of  the  paper, 
and  then  with  a  sort  of  sigh  began  to  read. 

But  he  had  only  glanced  at  the  first  two  or  three  lines 
when  his  air  of  lassitude  suddenly  gave  place  to  one  of 
nervous  attention.  He  started  from  his  lounging  posture  ; 
his  long  fingers  clutched  the  paper  tightly,  and  his  eyes 
kindled  with  excitement. 

"  What  is  this  riddle  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
petulant  impatience  when  he  had  read  to  the  end  of  the 
missive ;  "  by  my  faith  it  was  well  our  wisdom  left  the 
thing  till  you  were  here  to  expound  it ;  for,  although  there 
is  much  to  rouse  our  wrath,  there  is  nothing  to  explain  on 
whom  it  should  be  vented.  Expound,  then,  Cochrane, 
expound,  and  briefly." 

"  These  are  the  matters,  sire,  which  have  caused  me  to 
outride  my  courtesy,"  said  Cochrane,  bending  his  head  and 
speaking  in  a  low  tone  ;  "  but  my  explanation  of  them 
must  be  heard  by  no  other  ears  than  your  Majesty's  in  the 
first  place." 

"  Do  you  hear,  loons  ?  Stand  aside,  and  let  our  faithful 
servant  have  private  speech  with  us." 

"  The  matter  is  one  which  concerns  you  all,  gentlemen, ' 
said  Cochrane,  suavely  apologizing  for  his  apparent  distrust 
of  his  comrades,  "  and  you  will  be  made  acquainted  with 
it  speedily ;  but  circumstances  require  that  his  Majesty 
should  have  the  power  of  commanding  its  suppression 
altogether  if  it  seems  fit  to  him  to  do  so." 

Rogers  and  the  others,  making  a  low  obeisance  to  their 
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master,  retired  to  an  embrasure  at  the  farther  side  of  the 
room,  and  waited  patiently  until  they  should  be  summoned 
to  share  in  the  confidence  which  Cochrane  was  imparting 
to  his  Majesty.  Whatever  might  be  their  secret  sentiments, 
they  displayed  neither  envy  nor  dissatisfaction  to  each 
other. 

"Now,"  said  the  King,  impatiently,  "read  me  your 
riddle." 

"  It  is  a  dark  one,  sire." 

"Let  us  have  light  upon  it,  then." 

"  It  will  vex  your  Majesty's  kind  heart  sorely ;  and 
before  I  commit  myself  to  the  words  which  I  know  will 
sting  you  to  the  quick  and  perhaps  rouse  your  wrath  even 
against  me,  who  am  only  true  to  my  duty  and  to  the  deep 
gratitude  I  owe  you  in  revealing  the  discovery  I  have 
made  ; — before  I  commit  myself  to  this  I  must  crave  your 
pardon  for  whatever  may  offend  you  in  my  disclosures." 

"  Say  on,  man.  You  have  my  pardon  for  anything 
save  for  keeping  me  in  suspense." 

Cochrane  bowed,  and  proceeded  with  a  manner  and 
tone  of  earnest  solicitude — 

"  I  have  formerly  made  your  Majesty  aware  of  certain 
secret  councils  held  by  various  ingrate  and  disaffected 
barons  and  their  satellites,  tending  to  the  disturbance  of 
your  most  gracious  reign." 

"  Ay,  ay,  we  are  sensible  of  that.  But  they  are  fools 
who  rush  upon  their  own  destruction.  Our  people  are 
faithful,  and  we  can  trust  to  them." 

"  The  greater  part  of  them  are  so,  sire,  and  they  could 
not  be  aught  else  under  so  considerate  a  monarch.  But 
the  people  may  be  misled ;  they  may  be  deceived  by  false 
reports,  and  they  would  be  only  too  ready  to  follow  any 
leader  whose  position  might  seem  to  give  warrant  for  his 
truth." 

"  That's  true,"  muttered  the  King,  changing  his  position 
uneasily;  ''but  who  is  there  of  position  high  enough  to 
give  such  warrant  to  become  their  leader  ?  " 

"  I  dread  to  remind  your  Majesty  of  the  matters  which 
have  been  already  brought  to  your  knowledge,  involving 
two  persons  whose  positions  place  them  only  second  to 
yourself  in  rank  and  in  the  esteem  of  the  country." 

At    this    allusion    to    his    brothers    the   King's   face 
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darkened,  but  it  seemed  to  be  a  mingled  feeling  of  sorrow 
and  fear  which  disturbed  him  rather  than  one  of  anger. 
It  was  evident  that  in  spite  of  the  confidence  which  he 
assumed,  and  tried  to  impress  upon  his  favourite,  he  was 
troubled  by  grave  doubts  of  what  might  ensue  upon  the 
outbreak  into  definite  language  of  the  disaffected  mutterings 
which  were  daily  swelling  around  him. 

"  But  they  would  not  dare  the  penalty  of  such  treason," 
he  exclaimed,  anxiously. 

"  Pardon,  sire,  but  who  can  tell  what  desperate  deeds, 
what  mad  enterprises,  and  what  wild  efforts  may  be  under- 
taken by  men  whose  ambition  and  jealousy  blind  them  to 
their  own  perils,  their  own  duty,  and  to  the  worth  of  their 
truest  friend  ?  " 

As  these  dark  suggestions  were  whispered  in  his  ear, 
with  so  much  apparent  earnestness  that  the  fidelity  of  the 
speaker  could  not  be  doubted  or  his  object  questioned,  the 
King  leaned  back,  pallid  in  his  distress,  and  helpless  as  a 
child  against  the  terror  which  were  conjured  up  before  him. 

A  very  little  decision  and  firmness  at  this  moment 
might  have  spared  him  many  of  the  sad  hours  which  were 
rapidly  approaching.  But  whilst  he  listened  his  thoughts 
only  became  confused,  and  rendered  his  mind  incapable  of 
grasping  clearly  the  circumstances  which  appalled  him ;  he 
had  to  depend  upon  the  direction  and  advice  of  those  who 
had  been  the  chief  instruments  in  raising  the  threatening 
storm,  and  whose  self-interest  prompted  their  counsels. 
They  had  to  protect  themselves,  no  matter  what  the  result 
might  be  to  the  master  who  had  sacrificed  so  much  for 
them. 

He  fell  into  a  moody  reverie,  from  which  he  roused 
himself  abruptly. 

"Yes,  they  are  mad  to  dream  of  this  treachery,"  he 
cried,  clenching  his  hand  as  if  in  a  spasm  of  pain ;  and 
then  feebly  trying  to  shut  out  the  dismal  prospect  pre- 
sented to  him  ;  "  but  they  have  done  nothing  yet — that  is, 
nothing  positive,  nothing  of  which  we  have  proof  that 
would  enable  us  to  act  with  the  sternness  necessary  to 
such  ingratitude  and  disloyalty." 

"  That  they  have  held  secret  councils,  you  have  proof, 
sire;  and  that  the  conspiracy  is  ripening  to  rebellion  I 
bring  you  further  proof." 
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"  In  what— in  what  ?  " 

"  Your  Majesty's  person  and  authority  have  been 
contemned  and  defied,  a^d  arms  have  been  drawn  against 
certain  of  your  servants  who  claimed  protection  in  your 
name." 

The  King,  still  with  his  hands  clenched  and  now  with 
his  lips  quivering,  rose  excitedly  to  his  feet. 

"  Denounce  the  traitors — by  our  Sacred  Mother  they 
shall  know  the  authority  they  have  braved — ay,  if  they 
were  our  dearest  kin." 

"I  knew  that  this  would  vex  your  Majesty,  but  I 
implore  you  do  not  let  the  goodness  of  your  nature  which, 
tempts  you  into  passion  prevent  you  considering  these 
things  calmly,  else  your  enemies  will  have  the  advantage 
of  you." 

The  King  sank  on  his  chair  apparently  exhausted  by 
his  ebullition  of  temper. 

"  Proceed,"  he  said,  with  an  impatient  gesture  of  his 
hand.  "  Let  me  know  how  this  came  about." 

He  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand  as  if  to  conceal  the 
effects  of  the  emotion  he  had  just  undergone.  Like  all 
weak  men,  he  was  subject  to  sudden  bursts  of  passion, 
which  as  suddenly  collapsed,  leaving  him  in  a  manner 
prostrated  by  the  exhaustion  of  his  fury. 

"  You  will  pardon  me,  sire,  for  mingling  my  own  affairs 
with  yours,  since  it  is  through  them  that  this  first  blow  has 
been  struck  at  your  authority." 

"Goon." 

"  I  obey.  The  Abbot  Panther  has  returned  to  Scotland, 
and  he  has  brought  with  him  Gordon  of  Lamington. 
They  are  the  bearers  of  a  secret  treaty  between  France 
and — I  shall  say — the  conspirators.  " 

"  Well  ? — you  have  arrested  them — you  have  them 
safe  under  guard,  and  you  have  got  the  treaty — where 
is  it  ?  " 

"  It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  learned  what  were  their 
treasonable  purposes.  I  would  not  arrest  them  until  I 
was  sure  of  laying  my  hands  upon  the  despatch  at  the 
same  time.  As  I  could  not  be  sure  of  that  I  left  them 
free." 

"  Free,"  cried  the  King,  "  free  with  such  dangereus 
weapons  in  their  hands — free  to  execute  their  fell  mission, 
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and  mayhap  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  whole  realm !  You 
are  mad,  Cochrane,  and  you  have  lost  the  opportnity  to  do 
%  service  that  would  have  rendered  us  your  debtor  for 
life." 

"  I  trust  when  you  have  heard  me,  sire,  that  you  will 
acknowledge  I  have  served  yon  best  in  acting  as  I  have 
done." 

"It  will  be  strange  if  I  do,"  muttered  his  Majesty, 
bitterly. 

"You  will  judge  when  I  tell  you  that  both  men  are 
under  the  close  watch  of  faithful  servants  of  your  Majesty ; 
and  I  have  contrived  to  make  both  men  as  eager  to  stand 
in  your  presence  as  I  am  to  lay  hold  of  them  on  your 
Majesty's  behalf." 

"  You  have  brought  them  here,  then  ?  " 

"No;  but  they  are  riding  hither  as  fast  as  horses  will 
carry  them." 

"For  what  reason,  in  the  saints'  name,  are  they  so 
ready  to  thrust  their  heads  into  the  lion's  jaws  ?  "  asked 
James,  looking  up  with  an  expression  of  profound  astonish- 
ment which  seemed  to  have  overwhelmed  his  anger  and 
alarm. 

"  It  happens  in  this  way,  sire.  The  conspirators  have 
been  for  some  time  seeking  any  straw  which  might  show 
in  what  direction  the  current  of  popular  rumour  was 
flowing  ;  and  they  have  at  last  found  it  with  the  help  of 
this  youth,  Gordon.  There  had  been  some  love  passages 
between  Mistress  Katherine  Janfarie  and  he  before  he 
went  abroad.  He  returned  in  time  to  cause  my  name  to 
be  maligned  in  the  hearing  of  my  betrothed  wife.  She 
was  deceived  by  direct  falsehoods,  and  before  we  had  been 
an  hour  away  from  the  altar  on  which  she  had  sworn 
wifely  fidelity  to  me,  she  fled  with  Lamington." 

"  Eh,  what !  carried  your  bride  off  ?  My  faith,  that 
was  a  bold  stroke  of  gallantry ;  but  I  scarcely  see  how  it 
bears  upon  the  conspiracy." 

And  his  Majesty,  who  had  a  natural  esteem  for  those 
rash  deeds  which  ballad-makers  delight  to  sing,  although 
he  lacked  the  courage  to  execute  any  of  them,  was  almost 
disposed  to  view  the  escapade  as  an  excellent  jest,  notwith- 
standing the  present  agitation  of  his  mind. 

But  Cochrane  went  on  to  narrate  the  various  circum- 
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stances  which  had  occurred,  cunningly  interweaving  hia 
account  of  them  with  the  threads  of  the  conspiracy.  He 
traced  the  source  of  all  that  had  happened  not  to  the  real 
cause — the  thwarted  affection  of  the  lovers — but  to  the 
desire  to  injure  him  as  one  of  his  Majesty's  most  faithful 
servants.  He  laid  much  stress  upon  the  riot  in  Dumfries, 
and  upon  the  refusal  of  the  burgesses  to  lay  down  their 
arms  or  to  retire  peacefully  when  commanded  to  do  so  in 
the  King's  name ;  and  attributed  the  whole  action  to  the 
desire  to  sound  the  sentiments  of  the  people  in  such  an 
outbreak  as  had  taken  place. 

The  Abbot,  too,  was  denounced  as  acting  in  opposition 
to  the  royal  authority,  and  the  proposal  to  submit  the 
decision  of  the  whole  question  to  their  Majesties  was 
represented  as  having  been  forced  upon  the  malcontents  by 
the  narrator's  success  in  prevailing  on  the  lady  to  ac- 
company him  to  Linlithgow. 

He  cleverly  threw  a  gloss  of  design  over  the  unexpected 
events  which  had  favoured  his  stratagem,  and  affirmed 
that  his  chief  object  had  been  to  compel  the  Abbot  and 
Lamington  to  appear  at  the  palace  without  any  suspicion 
that  their  share  in  the  treasonable  conspiracy  of  the  Duke 
of  Albany  and  the  Earl  of  Mar  had  been  detected. 

When  the  narration  was  concluded  James  looked  pale 
and  weary.  He  had  listened  with  increasing  agitation  as 
Cochrane  proceeded  ;  the  amusement  he  had  been  at  first 
disposed  to  take  in  Katherine's  flight  had  disappeared,  and 
in  every  word,  in  every  action,  treason  seemed  to  be  made 
apparent. 

A  man  of  resolute  mind  might  have  readily  penetrated 
the  false  guise  in  which  the  favourite  arrayed  the  simplest 
matters,  but  James  failed  to  do  so.  His  temperament 
being  naturally  nervous  and  imaginative,  he  was  only  too 
ready  to  magnify  shadows  into  huge  substances,  even 
without  the  promptings  of  such  a  man  as  Cochrane.  But 
with  such  men  to  hum  suspicion  in  his  ear,  rumours 
became  truths,  and  the  unsupported  charges  made  by  his 
favourites  against  all  who  might  threaten  to  endanger  their 
position,  became  facts. 

"  But  what  are  we  to  do  ?  "  he  asked,  helplessly,  at  last. 

"Act  promptly  and  firmly,  sire,  as  becomes  an  offended 
monarch  whose  generosity  and  confidence  have  been  most 
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abused  by  those  who  should  have  been  most  faithful  to 
him." 

"  Yes,  yes,  we  will  arrest  this  meddling  Abbot,  and  the 
young  fool  Gordon,  the  instant  they  show  themselves. 
You  shall  prepare  the  warrants  forthwith." 

"  Pardon,  sire,"  said  Cochrane,  dropping  on  his  knee  ; 
"  but  you  are  striking  only  at  the  branches  and  leaving  the 
root  of  the  danger  untouched." 

"  What  would  you  have  ?  "  was  the  somewhat  petulant 
ejaculation. 

"I  risk  my  head  in  speaking  what  all  others  fear  to 
speak ;  but  I  risk  it  freely  since  it  is  for  your  Grace's 
weal." 

"  Speak,"  said  James,  watching  him  with  a  startled 
expression. 

"  Call  your  servants  and  friends  together,  tell  them 
all  that  you  know,  and  take  my  life  if  they  do  not  answer 
you  that,  to  insure  your  own  safety  from  open  rebellion  or 
from  the  secret  assassin,  Albany  and  Mar  must  be  arrested 
before  the  least  sign  is  made  that  their  guilt  is  known." 

The  King  sank  back  on  his  couch,  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

Cochrane  felt  that  not  only  his  fortune  but  his  life 
depended  upon  the  result  of  the  struggle  which  was  pass- 
ing in  the  mind  of  his  master;  and  he  hastened  to  supple- 
ment what  he  had  already  said,  by  a  reference  which  he 
knew  would  influence  the  superstitious  nature  of  the 
monarch. 

"  Remember,  sire,  the  warning  of  the  wise  man  who 
cast  your  nativity  only  a  few  days  gone — remember,  sire, 
that  the  astrologer  warned  you  that  in  Scotland  a  lion 
would  be  worried  to  death  by  his  own  whelps." 

"It  was  so,  it  was  so — the  good  man  said  it,"  said 
James,  starting  up  excitedly  ;  "  and  forewarned,  forearmed. 
We  shall  take  prompt  measures.  Call  our  friends  to- 
gether." 

A  council  of  the  five  favourites  was  held  u^on  the 
instant. 

One  hour  later  Cochrane  quitted  the  royal  apartments, 
having  received  the  promise  of  the  King  to  compel  Mistress 
Katherine's  obedience  to  her  lord,  and  having  in  his  pos- 
session two  warrants  of  arrest. 
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The  warrants  were  for  the  king's  brothers — Albany 
and  Mar. 

With  these  powerful  opponents  removed,  Cochrane  felt 
that  he  could  defy  all  the  efforts  of  Lamington  to  obtain 
justice. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

THE    SECRET   PASSAGE. 

"  Now,  nought  was  heard  beneath  the  skiea, 

(The  sounds  of  busy  life  were  still) 
Save  an  unhappy  lady's  sighs 
That  issued  from  that  lonely  pile. 

*  *  *  * 

"  Thus  sore  and  sad  the  lady  grieved 

In  Cumnor  Hall,  so  lone  and  drear ; 
And  many  a  heartfelt  sigh  she  heaved, 
And  let  fall  many  a  bitter  tear." 

Cumnor  Hall. 

THE  man  Boss  provided  a  repast  for  Katherine,  and  intro- 
duced a  simple-looking  girl,  whom  he  called  Mysie,  to  wait 
upon  her. 

Katherine  was  glad  to  have  one  of  her  own  sex  near 
her.  Humble  as  the  girl  might  be,  her  presence  seemed 
to  the  lady  a  species  of  protection  in  the  midst  of  the  utter 
loneliness  which  oppressed  her,  notwithstanding  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  crowd  of  people.  The  apartments  were 
singularly  quiet,  and  their  heavy  draperies  cast  dark 
shadows  on  the  floor.  At  intervals  she  could  hear  the 
tramp  of  a  sentinel,  and  the  clang  of  his  arms  in  the  court 
below,  or  the  soughing  of  the  wind  down  the  wide 
chimneys  ;  but  these  were  the  only  sounds  she  heard.  The 
thickly  padded  doors  prevented  her  hearing  any  stir  in  the 
corridors,  and  made  the  interior  of  the  palace  appear 
grimly  silent. 

With  the  assistance  of  Mysie  she  arranged  her  dress, 
and  having  ate  a  little,  she  was  refreshed. 

Mysie  was  modest  and  attentive ;  she  had  clear,  honest 
eyes ;  and  Katherine  was  inspired  with  the  hope  that  she 
would  learn  from  her  what  opportunities  there  might  be  of 
obtaining  an  audience  with  the  Queen. 
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The  girl  wheeled  a  large  chair  in  front  of  the  fireplace, 
and  the  lady  geated  herself.  She  had  been  eyeing  the 
apartment  curiously  for  some  time  ;  and  now  she  turned 
to  Mysie,  who  was  standing  patiently  behind  her,  waiting 
to  render  any  service  that  might  be  needed. 

"  Come  nearer,  Mysie — that  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  lady." 

"  Have  you  been  long  in  the  palace  ?  " 

"Only  a  few  months,  your  ladyship.  My  uncle  Ross, 
who  brought  me  to  you,  procured  my  admission  by  the 
favour  of  Sir  Robert  Cochrane." 

Katherine  experienced  a  slight  shock  at  that  announce- 
ment, which  disclosed  that  she  was  under  the  care  of  those 
who  were  bound  to  her  persecutor  by  the  strongest  of  all 
ties — that  of  self-interest.  She  contrived  to  hide  her  feeling 
of  distrust,  and  went  on. 

"  Will  it  be  very  difficult,  do  you  think,  for  me  to  see 
her  Majesty  the  Queen  ?  " 

"Oh  no,"  answered  Mysie,  with  simple  enthusiasm; 
"  the  Queen  is  a  good,  kind  lady,  and  is  always  ready  to 
see  even  the  poorest  of  her  people  who  may  have  a  suit 
to  plead.  Have  you  never  seen  her,  my  lady  ?" 

"  No ;  but  I  desire  very  much  to  make  an  appeal  to 
her  Majesty  at  the  earliest  moment  that  I  can  obtain  an 
audience." 

"  You  will  only  have  to  make  known  your  wish,  for  Sir 
Robert  Cochrane  can  do  anything." 

"  But  I  am  not  Cochrane." 

"  But  you  are  his  lady." 

"His  lady!"  exclaimed  Katherine,  with  difficulty  re- 
taining her  seat.  With  forced  calmness  she  asked,  "  Why 
do  you  think  that  ?  " 

Mysie  looked  amazed. 

"  Because  my  uncle  told  me  so,  and  because  I  supposed 
that  nobody  except  Lady  Cochrane  would  occupy  these 
chambers  when  he  was  in  the  palace." 

Katherine  gazed  slowly  round  the  room,  and  then 
fixing  her  eyes  upon  the  astonished  maid — 

"  Are  these  his  apartments  ?  "  she  queried,  whisper- 
ingly. 

"  Yes,  my  lady."  (More  and  more  amazed  by  the 
question.) 
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Katherine  turned  her  face  quickly  to  the  fire,  looking 
earnestly  at  the  blazing  and  crackling  logs.  She  saw  now 
some  of  the  reasons  why  he  had  so  readily  complied  with 
her  request  to  be  conveyed  to  the  palace.  Having  got  her 
there,  he  had  cunningly  contrived  to  place  her  in  a  position 
which  would  compromise  her  for  ever — not  only  in  the 
eyes  of  their  Majesties  to  whom  she  was  to  make  her 
appeal,  but  also  in  those  of  Lamington. 

She  drew  a  long  breath,  and  her  lips  closed  tightly  as 
the  spirit  of  resolution  rose  within  her.  She  was  deter- 
mined to  baulk  his  design  at  any  risk,  at  any  sacrifice  to 
herself. 

But  she  felt  that  she  must  not  display  this  determination 
to  the  girl  beside  her.     So  she  spoke  quietly. 
"Where  does  the  chapel  stand,  Mysie?  " 
"  You  can  see  it  from  the  window  there  to  your  right." 
"  And  is  there  no  way  of  reaching  it  except  by  the  way 
we  came  here  ?     I  would  like  to  attend  matins,  but  I  do 
not  care  to  pass  along  the  general  corridors." 

"  There  is  a  private  passage,  my  lady,  which  will  lead 
you  down  to  the  hall  of  the  Queen's  confessional ;  from 
there  you  can  pass  to  the  chapel  without  anybody  seeing 
you,  because  only  the  private  attendants  of  their  Majesties 
are  permitted  to  go  that  way.  But  you  would  require  to 
get  permission." 

"  Thank  you,  Mysie.  Does  the  private  passage  you 
spoke  of  communicate  with  these  apartments  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  lady,  by  a  door  behind  the  tapestry  there." 
Katherine  observed   the   direction   in   which    the    girl 
pointed  without  showing  any  unusual  interest.     She  re- 
mained silent  for  a  little  while,  busy  calculating  on  the 
chances  of  her  being  able  to  open  the  door. 

At  length  she  bade  the  girl  retire,  telling  her  that  she 
required  no  further  attendance  until  the  morning.  Mysie 
asked  if  she  might  not  assist  to  disrobe  her,  and  the  aid 
being  declined,  she  withdrew. 

Katherine  started  to  her  feet  and  hastened  to  the  door 
which  had  just  closed  upon  the  girl.  There  was  a  massive 
lock  on  the  door,  but  the  key  was  absent,  and  as  there  was 
no  bolt,  she  had  no  means  of  securing  herself  against 
intrusion  except  by  raising  a  barricade  of  furniture. 

There  was  no  time  for  that,  and  so  she  hastened  to  the 

fc 
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place  indicated  by  Mysie  as  the  entrance  to  the  secret 
passage.  She  had  no  definite  idea  as  to  what  her  course 
was  to  be ;  the  only  thing  clear  to  her  was  that  she  must 
escape  from  these  apartments.  What  she  was  to  do  after, 
there  would  be  time  enough  to  consider  when  she  had  over- 
come the  first  and  chief  difficulty  of  obtaining  egress. 

She  drew  aside  the  tapestry  and  readily  discovered  the 
small  dark-coloured  door  of  the  secret  passage. 

Just  as  she  made  the  discovery,  the  attendant  Ross 
entered  the  apartment. 

She,  however,  dropped  the  tapestry  in  time  to  prevent 
him  detecting  the  nature  of  her  occupation. 

The  man  explained  that  he  had  knocked,  and  had 
fancied  that  permission  to  enter  had  been  given  to  him. 
He  only  desired  to  know  if  her  ladyship  required  anything 
more  that  night. 

"  Nothing,  thank  you  ;  I  only  desire  to  be  undisturbed." 

The  man  bowed  respectfully  and  departed. 

She  breathed  freely  again  ;  and  instantly  resumed  her 
task.  She  pressed  against  the  door  with  all  her  strength  ; 
but  it  was  fast,  and  she  could  not  move  it.  There  was  nc 
handle  on  the  door ;  but  there  was  a  keyhole,  which  rather 
dismayed  her,  for  it  suggested  that  it  was  locked  in  the 
ordinary  way ;  and  without  the  key  it  would  be  impossible 
for  her  to  open  it. 

She  had  expected  that,  as  was  usual  with  doors  of  this 
kind,  it  would  be  fastened  by  a  spring,  the  trick  of  which 
she  had  thought  might  be  discovered  by  careful  scrutiny, 
and  the  persevering  test  of  every  object  in  which  the  secret 
might  be  hidden. 

She  peered  through  the  keyhole,  and  saw  nothing  save 
utter  darkness.  Then  she  determined  to  search,  thinking 
that  the  appearance  of  the  lock  might  be  only  intended  to 
deceive  any  one  who  tried  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the 
door. 

She  searched.  Half  an  hour  passed,  during  which  her 
eyes  and  fingers  worked  unceasingly ;  not  a  nail  or  seam, 
not  a  spot  of  the  door  and  its  framework  as  large  as  a 
finger-point  was  left  untouched. 

She  won  success  at  last.  Pressing  her  nands  against 
the  lintel,  she  found  that  the  whole  side  of  it  moved  slightly 
inward.  Another  effort,  and  the  cunningly  contrived  secret 
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yielded  to  her  perseverance.  The  lintel  moved  stiffly,  there 
\vas  a  sharp  click  as  of  a  bolt  moving  in  the  lock,  and  the 
door  opened. 

She  discovered  the  first  few  steps  of  a  narrow,  spiral 
staircase,  which  looked  like  the  mouth  of  a  dark  pit. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  she  went  back  to  the 
table,  on  which  stood  several  wax  tapers,  and  extinguished 
them  all  except  one.  Carrying  the  lighted  taper  in  her 
hand,  she  began  the  descent  of  the  staircase,  having  closed 
the  door  behind  her.  She  did  not  mean  to  return  to 
Cochrane's  apartments,  whether  she  found  her  way  out  of 
the  secret  passage  or  not. 

The  light  flickered  in  the  damp,  close  atmosphere  ;  and 
she  was  obliged  to  pick  her  way  carefully,  for  the  steps 
were  steep,  winding  round  and  round  a  stone  pillar  with 
such  rapid  gyrations  that  one  unaccustomed  to  the  stairs 
would  have  grown  giddy,  and  probably  fallen  in  an  attempt 
to  proceed  at  a  quick  pace. 

Several  times  a  chill  draught  of  wind  threatened  to 
extinguish  her  light.  She  thought  that  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  would  never  be  reached,  the  descent  seemed  so 
long  and  weary ;  but  the  satisfaction  of  having  escaped 
from  the  wretched  dilemma  in  which  Cochrane  had  con- 
trived to  place  her  was  more  than  sufficient  to  give  her 
strength  to  pursue  the  advantage  she  had  obtained. 

At  length  she  reached  a  narrow  landing-place  from 
which  two  passages  diverged.  She  was  slightly  giddy, 
and  without  the  least  consciousness  of  direction. 

She  chose  the  passage  to  the  left,  but  before  she  had 
proceeded  more  than  a  dozen  paces  the  light  was  suddenly 
extinguished. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

IN    THE    ORATORY. 

0  Then  out  ifc  spak'  her,  bonnie  Jane, 

The  youngest  o'  the  three  : 
'  O  lady,  why  look  ye  BO  sad  ? 
Come,  tell  yonr  grief  to  me.' 

"  '  0  wherefore  should  I  tell  my  grief, 

Since  lax  I  cannot  find  ? 
I'm  far  frae  a"  my  kin  and  friends, 
And  my  love  I  left  behind.'  " 

Bonnie  Baby  Livingstone. 

THE  darkness  was  intense,  and  for  a  few  moments  she 
stood  bewildered,  and  uncertain  whether  to  advance  or 
retreat. 

An  instant's  reflection,  however,  was  sufficient  to  decide 
her  course.  She  placed  the  now  useless  taper  on  the 
ground  and  advanced,  groping  her  way  cautiously. 

The  progress  was  slow,  and  in  her  excited  state  it  was 
painfully  so.  The  distance  seemed  to  be  considerable,  and 
Katherine  fancied  that  she  was  traversing  the  whole  length 
of  the  building. 

At  last  she  reached  what  seemed  to  be  the  end  of  the 
passage.  But  the  wall  was  stone,  and  all  her  efforts  failed 
to  discover  an  outlet.  She  turned  back,  feeling  along  the 
wall,  and  about  six  yards  from  the  extremity  of  the  passage 
she  found  a  door. 

At  the  sam*  moment  her  ears  were  suddenly  greeted 
by  the  dull,  muffled  sound  of  voices  speaking  within.  She 
restrained  her  breath,  and  listened  with  senses  quickened 
to  painful  acuteness.  Gradually  the  sounds  became  more 
distinct;  they  formed  into  words,  and,  with  a  shudder 
of  alarm,  she  became  aware  that  Cochrane  was  one  of  the 
speakers. 

It  was  a  private  door  of  the  King's  apartment  that  she 
was  standing  at,  and  it  was  the  conference  of  his  Majesty 
and  his  favourites  regarding  the  ripening  conspiracies,  in 
which  she  was  thus  accidentally  made  a  participator. 

Although  the  sentences  were  incomplete  on  account 
of  the  occasional  indistinctness  of  the  sounds,  she  heard 
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enough  to  make  her  aware  of  the  grave  danger  that 
threatened  Lamington  and  the  Abbot,  and  to  erable  her  to 
understand  that  their  friends,  Albany  and  Mar,  on  whose 
protection  they  had  been  calculating,  were  to  be  themselves 
made  prisoners. 

She  was  as  much  frightened  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  discovery  of  the  secret  had  been  made,  as  by  the  nature 
of  the  secret  itself.  She  was  as  much  appalled  by  her 
present  position  as  by  the  observations  affecting  herself. 

"  She  is  a  silly  wench,"  Cochrane  said,  "  and  these 
knaves  have  deceived  her  regarding  me  so  that  she  has 
learned  almost  to  despise  me." 

"  Have  no  fear,"  answered  the  King ;  "  she  will  think 
better  of  it  when  she  has  learned  our  decision  on  the 
subject." 

"Then  I  will  take  my  leave,  sire,  and  see  that  your 
commands  are  promptly  executed." 

At  these  words  Katherine  was  roused  from  the  sicken- 
ing stupor  which  was  overcoming  her.  The  reflection  that 
Sir  Robert  would  proceed  to  his  apartments  and  discover 
her  absence  reminded  her  that  the  danger  she  sought  to 
escape  was  as  near  as  ever. 

She  retraced  her  way  along  the  passage  ;  but  now  she 
proceeded  with  steps  quickened  by  terror.  At  the  foot  of 
the  staircase  she  descried  a  gleam  of  light  from  above,  and 
heard  the  footsteps  of  a  man. 

With  no  thought  save  that  she  was  putting  distance 
between  her  and  the  pursuer,  she  darted  onward  by  the 
passage  to  the  right  of  the  stair. 

She  had  proceeded  about  thirty  paces  when,  glancing 
back  without  halting,  she  tripped  on  her  dress,  stumbled, 
and  fell.  In  falling,  her  hands  touched  some  woodwork, 
which  seemed  to  yield  to  them.  Springing  up,  she  tried 
it,  and  found  it  was  a  door,  which,  having  been  left  un- 
fastened, yielded  to  her  touch. 

She  drew  it  open,  and,  hearing  the  footsteps  behind 
her,  darted  out  into  a  broad,  dimly  lighted  corridor. 

She  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn  ;  but  observing  a 
door  slightly  ajar,  she  rushed  towards  it  and  very  un- 
ceremoniously entered  an  apartment  which  presented  a 
spectacle  that  caused  her  to  halt,  panting,  timid,  and 
ashamed  of  the  violence  of  her  entry. 
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The  apartment  was  small,  but  with  a  high  oaken  panelled 
roof,  on  which  were  painted  various  armorial  bearings  of 
the  royal  house,  with  their  numerous  quarterings.  There 
was  a  pale,  sad  light  in  the  place,  and  at  one  end  stood 
a  small  altar,  on  which  a  dozen  waxen  tapers  were 
burning  before  a  crucifix.  This  at  once  indicated  the 
character  of  the  chamber :  it  was  the  Royal  Oratory,  or 
confessional. 

When  Katherine  entered  there  were  two  ladies  standing 
near  the  door,  who  regarded  her  with  looks  of  astonish- 
ment. At  the  altar  stood  a  venerable  man  in  sacerdotal 
robes,  and  before  him,  kneeling  on  a  black  velvet  cushion 
with  gold  tassels,  was  a  lady,  so  intent  in  her  devotions, 
that  she  did  not  observe  the  entrance  of  the  intruder. 

In  front  of  the  lady  was  a  stool  covered  with  red  velvet, 
and  bearing  the  royal  arms  on  its  sides.  On  the  stool  was 
placed  a  cushion  similar  to  that  on  which  she  knelt,  and 
upon  it  lay  an  open  missal.  Her  hands — white  and  small 
almost  as  those  of  a  child — were  clasped,  and  her  eyes 
were  fixed  devoutly  on  the  book. 

She  was  of  rather  diminutive  stature,  but  the  bearing 
of  the  delicate  form  was  full  of  dignity  and  grace.  Her 
features  were  clearly  defined,  and  of  decisive  expression, 
although  cast  in  no  massive  mould.  Her  hair  was  black, 
and  her  brow  high,  square,  and  marked  with  certain  very 
faint  lines,  suggestive  of  anxious  thought.  Her  eyebrows 
were  high  and  black ;  her  eyes  were  of  a  deep-brown  hue, 
bright,  and  penetrating ;  they  were  eyes  capable  of  express- 
ing the  tenderest  affection  and  the  sternest  wrath,  as 
occasion  might  arise.  Her  nose  was  straight  and  rather 
long;  her  mouth  small,  and,  with  the  square-cut  chin, 
expressive  of  much  firmness. 

Her  dress  consisted  of  a  brown  bodice,  ornamented 
with  embroidery  of  the  most  intricate  design.  Beneath 
this  was  a  dark-blue  velvet  gown,  trimmed  with  ermine. 
On  her  head  she  wore  a  coronal  of  jewels ;  and  round  her 
neck  was  a  string  of  pearls,  supporting  a  cross. 

Katherine  was  not  permitted  time  to  observe  all  these 
details.  The  two  ladies  who  stood  near  recovered  from 
their  surprise  and  advanced  simultaneously,  as  if  with  the 
purpose  of  bidding  her  retire. 

Bnt  before  they  had  spoken  a  word  the  door  was  flung 
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open  again,  and  Sir  Robert  Cochrane,  with  visage  flushed 
and  wrathful,  appeared. 

The  priest,  who  from  his  position  at  the  altar  could 
survey  all  that  transpired,  hastily  bent  down  and  whispered 
something  in  the  ear  of  the  kneeling  lady.  Then  he  drew 
his  hood  over  his  face. 

Katherine,  with  a  half-stifled  cry  of  alarm,  flung  herself 
at  the  feet  of  the  lady  who  had  now  risen. 

Cochrane,  apparently  blind  with  vexation,  did  not  seem 
to  observe  the  presence  of  any  one  save  Katherine,  and 
followed  close  after  her. 

"  Help  me,  help  me,"  cried  Katherine.  "  Oh,  madam, 
save  me  from  that  man  !  " 

Cochrane  was  bending  to  grasp  her  arm  and  drag  her 
from  the  place,  when  he  was  arrested  by  the  voice  of  the 
lady  whose  devotions  had  been  so  rudely  disturbed.  Her 
tone  was  clear  and  authoritative. 

"  Hold,  sir !  and  bethink  you  in  what  place  you 
stand,  and  in  whose  presence." 

Cochrane,  with  a  smothered  ejacalation,  drew  back, 
hastily  uncovering. 

"  Pardon,  your  Majesty,  pardon,"  he  said,  huskily,  and 
with  evident  anxiety;  "I  would  have  spared  your  Grace 
this  unseemly  interruption  had  not  this  lady,  ignorant  of 
the  respect  due  to  your  privacy,  broken  from  me,  and  so 
caused  this  disturbance.  I  beseech  your  Majesty  to 
attribute  my  present  confusion  to  its  proper  cause — the 
shame  and  annoyance  I  feel  in  seeing  my  wife  thus  un- 
becomingly present  herself  to  you." 

"  The  Queen ! "  exclaimed  Katherine,  with  a  glow  of 
surprise  and  joy,  while  she  clutched  the  hem  of  her 
Majesty's  robes,  and  looked  up  into  her  face  imploringly. 
"  Oh,  grace — grace,  your  Majesty.  I  came  hither  to  seek 
your  protection  from  the  misery  which  this  man  has 
caused  me,  and  from  the  malice  with  which  he  pursues  me. 
Pity — pity  and  save  me ;  in  the  name  of  the  Sacred  Mother, 
at  whose  shrine  you  have  been  worshipping,  I  crave  your 
protection." 

And  she  bowed  her  head,  trying  to  stifle  the  sobs  of 
anguish  which  were  wrung  from  her  by  the  contending 
emotions  of  terror,  hope,  and  doubt. 

"  Your  Grace  will  not  heed  this  raving,"  said  Cochrane, 
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hastily,  but  resuming  somewhat  of  that  courteous  demeanour 
which,  in  the  first  moments  of  his  excitement,  he  had 
partly  forgotten  ;  "  Lady  Cochrane  has  been  sorely  tried  of 
late  by  the  ruthless  assassination  of  her  father  under  the 
hand  of  one  for  whom  she  had  formerly  entertained  some 
liking.  Other  afflicting  circumstances  have  strained  her 
strength  to  its  limit,  and  I  fear  her  wits  have  become 
affected,  for  she  shrinks  most  from  those  who  hold  her 
nearest — her  mother,  brothers,  and  myself." 

"  Oh,  Heaven  bear  witness  how  false  he  speaks  even 
whilst  he  stands  at  its  altar,"  cried  Katherine,  vehemently, 
and  raising  her  head  ;  for  her  alarm,  lest  the  Queen  should 
yield  to  his  sophistries  and  resign  her  to  his  charge, 
imparted  a  courage  and  a  quickness  of  speech  which  she 
could  not  have  displayed  in  the  royal  presence  but  for  her 
cruel  necessity :  "  do  not  trust  him ;  for  our  dear  Lady's 
sake  give  me  your  protection — only  for  to-night,  and  if 
to-morrow  I  fail  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  it,  spurn  me 
from  you,  and  let  him  work  his  spite  upon  me." 

When  her  Majesty  had  risen,  she  had  regarded  the 
intruders  with  a  degree  of  wonderment,  then  she  had 
scrutinized  the  upturned  face  of  the  pleading  woman,  and 
scanned  the  disturbed  visage  of  Cochrane  whilst  he  eagerly 
endeavoured  to  explain  or  contradict  the  statements  of 
Katherine.  Now,  with  calm  dignity,  she  interrupted  him 
as  he  was  about  to  make  some  new  averment  to  counteract 
whatever  impression  Katherine's  last  words  might  have 
produced. 

"Peace,  sir,"  said  Queen  Margaret;  "and  remember 
that  this  is  neither  the  place  nor  time  for  the  explanation 
of  your  affairs.  This  lady  pleads  for  my  protection  in  the 
name  of  the  Most  Holy,  and  I  grant  her  prayer  till  we 
have  time  to  investigate  her  cause." 

"  Heaven  will  bless  your  Majesty  for  this  mercy," 
exclaimed  Katherine,  fervently. 

"  But  your  Grace  misunderstands — she  is  my  wife," 
said  Cochrane,  darkly  ;  "  and  not  even  Majesty  itself  has  the 
right  to  step  between  those  whom  the  Church  has  joined." 

"  To-morrow,  sir,  we  will  decide  that." 

"  But  the  King  has  given  me  his  authority  to  enforce 
her  obedience  to  the  vows  which  she  would  forswear  in  the 
present  perverted  state  of  her  mind." 
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"1  will  be  responsible  to  his  Majesty  for  her  safe 
keeping  till  tlie  morning,"  was  the  calm  response. 

"  Your  Majesty  cannot  mean  that  you  will  listen  to  the 
idle  tale  of  a  weak-minded  woman  when  you  know  that  she 
is  acting  in  opposition  to  her  kindred,  to  her  husband,  and 
to  the  King's  command." 

"  Enough,  sir ;  all  that  we  will  hear  at  the  proper 
cccasion.  You  can  retire." 

"  I  obey  your  Majesty,  but  this  is  contrary  to  law  and 
reason " 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  stern  gaze  which  Margaret 
fixed  upon  him.  Even  Cochrane,  spoiled  as  he  was  by  the 
influence  he  possessed  over  the  King  and  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  power  it  gave  him,  dared  not  brave  her  dis- 
pleasure too  far ;  for  Margaret  possessed  that  strength  of 
character  which  her  husband  lacked,  and  had  her  counsels 
not  been  rendered  effectless  by  the  plastic  nature  of  the 
King  in  the  hands  of  his  favourites,  the  history  of  his 
reign  might  have  been  very  different. 

"  How,  sir,"  she  said,  her  eyes  brightening  with  scorn, 
"  have  you  neither  respect  for  my  command  nor  for  this 
place  that  you  still  parley  when  I  bid  you  go  ?  " 

Cochrane  dropped  on  his  knee  and  almost  touched  the 
floor  with  his  brow  to  show  his  humility. 

"Pardon,  your  Grace;  and  if  my  tongue  has  moved 
in  opposition  to  your  will,  it  is  because  a  distracted  man 
believes  in  the  goodness  of  your  heart  and  in  the  wisdom 
of  your  judgment." 

She  turned  from  him,  motioning  him  away. 

"  A  boon,  your  Majesty,  a  boon  !  "  he  cried,  humbly, 
without  rising. 

"  Name  it." 

"  One  instant's  private  speech  with  Lady  Cochrane." 

"  No,  no,  most  gracious  madam,  do  not  grant  him  what 
he  asks,"  was  the  imploring  cry  of  Katherine. 

"Let  him  speak;  he  cannot  harm  you,  and  I  would  not 
give  him  cause  to  complain  that  he  had  been  unfairly  dealt 
with." 

Her  Majesty  moved  a  few  paces  aside  to  where  the 
priest  was  standing,  keenly  observant  of  all,  but  carefully 
keeping  his  features  screened. 

Cochrane  grasped  Katherine's  arm,  and  drawing  her 
towards  him,  whispered  hotly  in  her  ear — 
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"Beware  of  what  you  say.  If  your  tongue  wag  too 
fast,  or  your  frenzy  betray  you  in  your  charges  against 
me,  your  own  life  and  his  may  be  the  forfeit.  Do  not  be 
deceived  by  what  seems  to  you  a  triumph,  for  a  few  days 
will  show  you  that  my  will  is  potent  even  here." 

She  shuddered  as  she  listened  to  the  words,  which 
seemed  to  penetrate  her  ear  with  the  sharp  sting  of  a 
serpent's  tongue. 

He  released  her,  and  bowing  low  to  the  Queen,  with- 
drew slowly,  his  bowed  head  concealing  the  dark  passion 
which  overspread  his  countenance. 

As  soon  as  she  recovered  from  the  shock  his  words  had 
given  her,  Katherine  crept  to  the  feet  of  the  Queen,  and 
with  tears  of  gratitude,  kissed  the  hem  of  her  garment. 

"  Rise,  my  poor  lady,"  said  Margaret,  with  womanly 
sympathy  in  her  tone  ;  "  I  have  been  made  acquainted  with 
your  sad  story,  and  trust  me,  whatever  may  be  done  to  aid 
you  will  be  done." 

She  assisted  her  to  rise,  and  Katherine  was  comforted 
by  the  kindliness  of  her  touch.  She  was  puzzled  by  the 
intelligence  that  her  Majesty  was  already  aware  of  the 
events  which  had  brought  her  to  Linlithgow.  That,  how- 
ever, was  soon  explained,  for  the  priest  throwing  aside  his 
hood,  she  recognized  the  Abbot  Panther. 

"  Have  no  fear,  my  child,"  said  his  lordship,  taking  her 
hand.  "  1  arrived  here  only  an  hour  gone,  but  happily  in 
time  to  acquaint  our  gracious  Queen  with  the  violence 
which  has  been  used  towards  you." 

"I  owe  you  much  already ;  I  am  still  more  your  debtor 
now,"  she  said ;  and  then,  bending  her  head  to  hide  the 
blush  which  suffused  her  face,  "but  Gordon — is  he  not 
with  you  ?  " 

"You  will  see  him  to-morrow,  doubtless,"  answered 
Panther,  and  hastily  addressed  the  Queen,  in  order  to  avoid 
further  interrogation  on  that  subject.  "  Your  Grace  is 
satisfied  now,  I  trust,  of  the  necessity  there  was  for  the 
concealment  of  my  arrival  at  the  palace.  While  yonder 
man  has  the  power  to  poison  the  King's  mind  against  ns, 
the  lives  of  none  of  those  who  love  his  Majesty  best  are 
safe." 

"  I  fear  it  is  too  true,"  said  Margaret,  with  a  troubled 
expression.  "Heaven  help  and  guide  his  Majesty  safely 
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through  the  evils  which  are  springing  around  ns  so  fast  and 
thick." 

"Amen  to  that,  with  all  my  soul,"  said  the  Abbot, 
earnestly  ;  "  but  if  the  dangers  are  averted  it  will  be  by 
your  hand." 

"It  is  a  weak  one  for  so  great  a  task,"  she  said  sadly, 
her  eyes  fixed  meditatively  on  the  floor. 

"  It  is  a  strong  one,  since  its  cause  is  just ;  and  there 
are  thousands  of  true  hearts  to  rise  at  its  beck.  Your 
Grace  will  conquer,  for  truth  is  always  strongest." 

"  May  it  be  as  you  predict.  Meanwhile,  act  as  you  may 
deem  best,  and  be  sure  I  shall  not  doubt  your  fidelity." 

"  I  will  count  upon  your  Majesty  holding  that  faith  un- 
swervingly, no  matter  what  strange  things  you  may  hear  of 
me.  Do  not  hesitate,  madam,  to  credit  me  that  in  what- 
ever guise  I  may  appear,  I  am  working  for  your  weal  and 
our  King's." 

"  You  have  my  promise." 

"  And  that  will  give  me  strength  for  any  difficulties  I 
may  have  to  encounter.  Before  you  leave  me,  madam,  let 
me  commend  to  your  gracious  favour  one  whom  you  will 
find  devoted  to  you  and  yours  as  faithfully  as  myself." 

"  Let  me  know  him." 

"  It  is  Gordon  of  Lamington,  for  whose  sake  this  lady 
has  risked  so  much." 

"  A  true  gentleman,  your  Majesty,"  said  Katherine, 
crimsoning  at  the  boldness  of  her  advocacy  ;  "  and  a  faithful 
subject,  although  one  who  has  been  sorely  wronged." 

"  I  need  friends,"  said  Margaret,  looking  kindly  in  her 
face;  "and  for  your  sake  I  will  believe  Lamington  all  that 
you  represent  him  to  be." 

"  Yon  will  find  him  worthy  of  your  trust." 

"  I  can  believe  it,  since  you  will  be  my  hostage  for  his 
loyalty.  For  the  present  I  will  be  your  guardian,  and 
when  the  knight  ai'rives  we  will  crave  his  Majesty's  atten- 
tion to  your  affairs." 

"  I  have  no  power  to  thank  your  Grace  as  I  would  wish, 
for  so  much  kindness." 

"  The  wish  will  satisfy  me.  Good  night,  my  lord,  and 
do  not  fail  to  give  me  early  tidings  of  any  movement  that 
may  concern  us." 

"I  shall  not  fail." 
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The  Queen,  followed  by  Katherine  and  the  two  ladies 
in  waiting,  proceeded  by  a  private  corridor  to  her  apart- 
ments. 

The  Abbot  betook  himself  immediately  to  the  chambers 
of  the  reverend  father  whose  place  he  had  been  filling  in 
the  oratory,  and  having  changed  his  garments,  he  went  in 
quest  of  certain  nobles  with  whom  he  was  leagued  in  the 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  too  powerful  favourites  of  the 
King. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE    CONSPIRACY. 

"  He's  called  npon  his  merry  men  a', 

To  follow  him  to  the  glen : 
And  he's  vowed  he'd  neither  eat  nor  sleep 
Till  he  got  his  love  again." 

Baby  Livingstone. 

IT  was  midnight  when  Lamington  entered  Linlithgow.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Muckle  Will,  who  had  been  enabled 
to  overtake  him  without  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the 
delay  caused  by  the  combat  with  Richard  Janfarie.  Trot- 
ting along  by  the  side  of  Will's  horse  was  Stark. 

Gordon  had  procured  a  change  of  clothes — a  rough, 
countryman's  suit,  which  effectually  disguised  his  real 
character.  Along  the  road  he  had  obtained  tidings  at 
various  places  of  the  party  lie  pursued,  and  at  Lanark  he 
saw  the  Borderers,  who  had  been  left  to  rest  there  until  the 
morning. 

But  he  had  failed  to  intercept  Cochrane,  and  now,  with 
horse  dead  beat,  and  himself  fatigued  and  dejected,  he 
entered  the  silent  town. 

When  they  reached  the  ancient  well  which  marked  the 
town  cross — an  object  of  much  respect  on  account  of  its 
sculptural  decorations — he  was  glad  to  perceive  a  few  rays 
of  light  which  gleamed  through  the  chinks  of  the  shutter 
of  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of  the  inn.  Some  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Court  or  their  followers  were  doubtless  keeping 
a  late  revel,  although  there  were  no  sounds  of  mii'th  or  clink 
of  glasses  issuing  from  the  place  to  confirm  the  surmise. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  house  was  as  quiet  as  if  its  inhabitants 
were  locked  in  the  deepest  slumber.  But  whatever  might 
be  the  meaning  of  these  contradictory  signs,  the  traveller 
concluded  that  some  one  must  be  stirring  within,  and  bade 
his  servant  knock. 

That  duty  "Will  performed  with  a  heartiness  which 
roused  the  echoes  of  the  town ;  and  as  if  wishing  to  add  to 
the  din,  Stark  bayed  loudly. 

In  an  instant  the  rays  of  light  which  had  attracted 
Latnington's  attention  disappeared,  and  no  answer  was 
given  to  the  summons. 

After  waiting  for  some  time  without  any  heed  being 
paid  to  them,  Will  was  directed  to  knock  again.  He  obeyed 
with  greater  demonstration  than  before,  and  succeeded  this 
time  in  bringing  the  host  to  the  window  above  the  door. 
He  demanded  the  meaning  of  the  untimely  disturbance. 

"  Are  ye  a'  dead  or  fou  ?  "  answered  Will,  indignant 
that  the  taverner  should  have  kept  his  master  waiting  so 
long  when  it  was  clear  that  he  had  not  been  to  bed. 

"  Wha  are  ye  ?  "  was  the  cautious  inquiry. 

"  A  gentleman  and  his  servant  frae  Galloway." 

"  Is  there  only  twa  ?  " 

"  Na,  there's  three  and  twa  horses." 

"  Where  is  the  other  ?  " 

"  Speak  up,  Stark,  and  let  the  dour  creature  ken  where 
ye  are." 

Stark  leaped  up  at  the  door,  baying  sonorously. 

At  this  point  some  one  drew  the  innkeeper  from  the 
window,  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  whisper.  The  result  of 
whatever  was  said  was  the  closing  of  the  window  and  the 
opening  of  the  door  immediately  after. 

The  landlord  conducted  Lamington  into  the  public 
room,  were  he  placed  a  light  for  him,  and  offered  to  pro- 
vide refreshment  as  soon  as  he  had  shown  the  gentleman's 
follower  the  way  to  the  stable. 

Grordon  seated  himself  on  a  stiff-backed  wooden  chair 
beside  the  remains  of  a  fire  which  was  smouldering  on  the 
broad  hearth  of  the  wide  chimney-place. 

He  had  no  pleasant  thoughts  to  occupy  him.  The 
dimly  lighted  tavern-room,  with  its  sanded  floor,  its  bare 
wooden  benches,  low  roof,  and  smouldering  fire,  were  to  his 
depressed  fancy  suggestive  of  the  poverty  of  hope  and 
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fortune  to  which  he  had  sunk.  The  last  red  glow  of  the 
fire  was  fading  under  the  white  film  which  gathered  over 
it;  and  that  seemed  like  his  own  hopes.  The  white  clouds 
of  disappointment  and  defeat  were  enshrouding  them,  and 
they  were  slowly  darkening  into  despair;  just  as  the  white 
film  of  the  wood  ashes  was  blackening  in  the  coldness  of 
extinction. 

It  seemed  so  strange  that  a  few  days  should  have  made 
such  a  dismal  alteration  in  the  prospect  of  his  affairs.  Hr 
had  returned  to  his  native  land  with  buoyant  anticipation  . 
of  a  bright  future,  which  Katherine  was  to  have  shared 
with  him.  He  had  rendered  good  service  in  the  army  of 
the  French  monarch,  at  whose  court  a  path  had  been  opened 
for  him  that  would  have  led  to  the  highest  honours.  But 
he  had  turned  away  from  it,  yearning  for  the  home  of  his 
youth — for  the  lady  whose  love  had  been  pledged  to  him, 
and  yearning  to  perform  the  noble  task  of  cleansing  his 
father's  name  from  the  stain  which  rested  on  it,  and  to 
regain  the  lands  which  had  been  unjustly  confiscated. 

The  Duke  of  Albany  had  pledged  his  words  that  lie 
would  intercede  for  him  with  King  James ;  the  Abbot 
Panther  had  promised  his  assistance  too,  and  with  these 
powerful  friends  to  support  his  cause,  he  had  counted  upon 
a  speedy  victory,  which  he  desired  as  much  for  Katherine's 
sake  as  for  his  own.  Perhaps  he  desired  it  more  for  her 
sake  ;  certainly  had  there  been  no  consideration  for  her,  or 
for  his  father's  memory,  he  would  have  been  well  content 
to  have  remained  in  France,  where  his  merits  and  fidelity 
had  been  most  honourably  recognized. 

But  with  the  promises  of  Albany  and  .Panther  he 
hastened  homeward,  and  the  first  tidings  he  received  on 
touching  Scottish  land  were  those  of  Katherine's  bridal. 

From  that  point  his  hopes  seemed  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment ;  he  had  rescued  her  and  lost  her ;  he  had  learned 
that  the  aid  upon  which  he  had  calculated  could  only  be 
rendered  him  when  grave  difficulties  had  been  removed ; 
and  he  had  discovered  that  the  royal  brothers  had  been 
placed  in  such  a  position  by  the  machinations  of  Cochrane, 
that  their  power  was  of  no  more  avail  than  his  own. 

He  did  not  yet  know  to  what  terrible  extremity  the 
chief  favourite  of  the  King  had  canned  his  power,  pricked 
on  by  an  insatiable  ambition,  but  he  knew  enough  to 
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understand  that  before  the  King  would  do  him  justice, 
the  real  character  of  Cochrane  must  be  revealed  to  him  so 
clearly  that  there  could  be  no  shade  of  doubt  in  the  proof. 

So  weary  did  he  feel  that  he  began  to  speculate  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  bid  a  final  adieu  to  Scot- 
land, and  to  carry  Katherine  with  him  to  France,  where  he 
might  make  a  home  and  name  for  her. 

But  the  cowardice  of  the  thought  made  his  blood  tingle 
with  shame  :  the  action  of  a  brave  man  was  to  assert  his 
right  in  the  teeth  of  all  danger  and  all  injustice.  He  would 
not  fail  in  that  respect :  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
might,  he  would  be  faithful  to  his  father's  cause. 

Through  all  these  musings  there  was  one  fear  haunting 
him :  how  would  Katherine  receive  him  after  she  had  been 
made  aware  of  the  combat  in  the  Druid's  Circle  ?  And 
how  could  he  ever  hope  to  claim  her  hand,  if  Janfarie 
should  die  ?  He  had  done  all  that  a  man  could  do  to  avoid 
the  strife ;  he  had  inflicted  no  wound  that  could  have  been 
spared  ;  and  the  only  serious  hurt  her  brother  had  received 
had  been  caused  by  his  fall  into  the  pit  from  which  he  had 
rescued  him. 

To  explain  all  that  so  as  to  satisfy  her  that  she  com- 
mitted no  sin  in  uniting  herself  to  the  man  who  was 
charged  with  complicity  in  her  father's  death,  and  who  had 
been  directly  instrumental  in  her  brother's  fate,  would  be 
almost  impossible. 

He  was  roused  from  these  dismal  reflections  by  the 
touch  of  a  hand  on  his  arm,  and  looking  up  hastily  he 
recognized  the  jovial  visage  of  the  Abbot,  who  was  attired  in 
the  sober  garb  of  a  staid  private  gentleman. 

"  You  here,  too  !  "  exclaimed  Lamington  ;  "  then  Coch- 
rane has  beaten  us  all,  and  Katherine  is  at  his  mercy." 

"Not  quite,"  responded  his  lordship,  with  one  of  his 
genial  smiles.  "  The  lady  is  safe  under  the  charge  of  the 
Queen — benisons  upon  her  for  a  noble  lady,  and  a  true 
woman — and  our  friend  is  baffled  so  far." 

He  briefly  explained  what  had  occurred,  and  Gordon 
was  relieved. 

"But  why  are  you  here?"  he  queried,  somewhat 
puzzled  that  the  prelate  should  have  quitted  the  palace  to 
seek  the  hospitality  of  an  inn  ;  "  and  why  are  you  in  that 
disguise  ?  " 
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"  I  wear  this  habit  that  I  may  pass  to  arid  fro  with  as 
little  observation  as  may  be.  It  is  a  humour  of  mine  to 
enjoy  the  immunities  of  a  private  person  whenever  I  can. 
I  am  here  to  meet  some  friends,"  the  Abbot  modulated  his 
voice,  and  bent  close  to  his  interrogator:  "Douglas,  Earl 
of  Angus,  Lord  Gray,  and  others." 

"  You  have  held  a  council,  then  ?  " 

The  Abbot  nodded. 

"  And  your  decision  ?  " 

"  Banishment  or  death  to  the  whole  brood  of  knaves 
who  are  undermining  the  King's  safety." 

"But  Cochrane  must  be  left  to  me." 

"  Surely,  if  you  think  him  worthy  of  any  better  punish- 
ment than  a  few  yards  of  hemp  may  provide." 

"  And  when  will  you  take  action  ?  for  I  am  eager  to 
begin  the  work." 

"As  soon  as  Albany  and  Mar  arrive  at  the  palace.  To- 
morrow a  trusty  messenger  will  be  despatched  to  bring 
them  hither.  When  they  appear,  those  of  the  guards  who 
may  be  depended  upon  will  seize  all  who  are  known  to  be 
favourable  to  Cochrane  and  his  companions ;  and,  to  render 
treachery  impossible,  Douglas  will  have  five  hundred  men 
within  call,  and  ready  to  overturn  the  whole  garrison  if 
necessary." 

Panther  spoke  in  a  quiet  tone,  in  which  there  was  a 
note  of  intense  satisfaction.  Lamington  listened  with 
growing  excitement  as  the  bold  scheme  was  unfolded  to 
him  ;  but  with  his  feeling  of  gratification  at  the  prospect  of 
the  decisive  blow  which  was  to  strike  his  enemy  helpless  to 
the  earth,  there  was  mingled  a  doubt  as  to  how  far  the 
safety  of  his  Majesty  might  be  involved  in  the  conspiracy. 

"  You  have  already  explained  to  me,"  he  said,  hesitat- 
ingly, "  that  this  movement  concerns  only  the  false  parasites 
of  the  throne,  and  that  there  is  no  breath  of  harm  to  fall 
Mpon  the  person  of  the  King." 

Panther's  brows  contracted  slightly. 

"  I  have.     Do  you  doubt  it  ?  "  he  said  coldly. 

"To  be  honest  with  you,  my  lord,  I  have  feared  that 
our  present  action  might  lead  to  something  more.  I  am 
with  you  thus  far,  but  no  farther.  I  hate  his  minions,  but 
I  am  his  Majesty's  faithful  servant." 

"  So  are  we  all.     Enough,  man  ;  you  will  not  doubt 
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again  when  you  know  that  the  Queen  herself  prays  for  our 
success." 

"  I  am  content." 

"Amen;  may  you  be  so  always.  And  now  let  me  know 
what  has  delayed  your  journey  hither  H  " 

When  Lamingon  had  recounted  the  events  of  his  meet- 
ing with  Janfarie  and  of  the  loss  of  the  tablet,  Panther 
gave  little  heed  to  the  possible  consequences  of  the  fray  in 
his  anxiety  about  the  latter  misfortune.  He,  however, 
expended  no  words  in  upbraiding  his  friend  for  permitting 
the  mishap  despite  the  caution  he  had  received. 

"Our  friends  must  have  timely  warning  of  any  danger 
that  may  threaten  them  should  the  roll  fall  into  unfriendly 
hands.  Luckily  it  was  so  written  that  it  can  prove  nothing 
against  them,  save  that  some  unknown  hand  has  joined 
their  names  together." 

"If  that  is  all,  we  need  give  ourselves  little  trouble 
about  it." 

"  Ay,  if  that  is  all ;  but  Cochrane  might  make  much 
more  of  it.  Since  there  is  no  help,  we  must  prepare  for  the 
hazard,  and  our  action  against  him  must  be  the  more 
prompt  and  decisive." 

"  Command  me  when  you  will,  and  as  you  will." 

"Enough;  should  any  one  address  you  with  signs  of 
authority,  ask  what  tower  is  falling." 

"  And  then  ?  " 

"And  then  you  will  know  him  to  be  a  friend,  if  he 
answer — the  curse  of  Scotland." 

"  I  will  remember.     Good  night." 

"  Good  night,  and  benedicite." 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE   STOEM-CLOUD   BURSTS. 

"  Ye  Highlands  and  ye  Lowlands, 

0  quhair  hae  ye  been  ? 
They  hae  slain  the  Earl  of  Murray, 
And  hae  lain  him  on  the  green, 

"  Now  wae  be  to  thee,  Huntly, 

And  quhairf ore  did  you  sae  ? 
I  bade  you  bring  him  wi'  you, 
But  forbade  you  him  to  slay." 

The  Bonnie  Earl  of  Murray 

FOB  fourteen  days  Lamington  remained  at  the  Black  Hound 
Inn  of  Linlithgow,  undisturbed  by  any  unfriendly  event ; 
but  fretting  more  and  more  as  the  days  advanced  under 
his  enforced  idleness. 

He  had  not  yet  been  permitted  to  see  Katherine  ;  and  the 
Abbot  had  not  yet  fulfilled  his  promise  of  presenting  him 
to  Queen  Margaret.  But  he  could  not  complain  of  the 
delay,  knowing  how  sincerely  Panther  desired  to  further 
his  interests,  and  that  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  first 
opportunity  of  serving  him. 

He  was  the  more  readily  content  to  bide  his  time,  being 
assured  that  Cochrane  had  quitted  the  palace  on  tbe  day 
after  his  arrival  with  Katherine,  and  that  whatever  might 
be  the  nature  of  his  mission  he  had  not  yet  returned. 

Panther  visited  him  almost  every  evening,  always  in 
his  private  garb,  and  always  anxious  to  avoid  observation. 
Gordon  was  aware  that  there  were  mysterious  meetings 
held  in  the  hostelry  long  after  the  curfew  had  been  rung, 
and  the  honest  burgesses  had  extinguished  their  lamps  and 
retired  to  the  slumbers  of  the  industrious,  with  heads  little 
troubled  by  politics  beyond  the  bitterness  with  which  they 
resented  the  attempt  to  force  the  base  Cochrane  placks 
upon  their  acceptance,  and  their  dissatisfaction  at  certain 
new  imposts  with  which  the  royal  favourite  proposed  to 
fill  his  master's  treasury  and  his  own. 

The  meetings  of  the  disaffected  barons  were  held  at  the 
hostelry  in  preference  to  the  private  residence  of  any  one 
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of  them,  because  the  gatherings  in  a  place  of  public  resort 
were  less  liable  to  suspicion,  even  if  they  were  discovered. 

Gordon  was  not  at  first  admitted  to  the  conclave  of  the 
conspirators ;  but  after  he  had  been  presented  to  Archibald 
Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus — a  man  of  gigantic  stature,  and 
possessed  of  all  the  fierce  courage  of  the  race  from  which 
he  sprang — and  to  Lord  Gray — a  man  of  policy  and  dis- 
crimination— he  was  invited  to  join  them. 

He  hesitated  :  for,  however  willing  he  might  be  to  serve 
the  cause  they  had  in  view,  he  still  doubted  the  propriety 
of  leaguing  himself  for  good  or  ill  with  men  whose  power 
and  ambition  might,  when  the  first  step  was  gained,  induce 
them  to  proceed  still  farther.  On  one  point  he  was  resolved, 
that  nothing  should  tempt  him  to  raise  his  hand  against 
the  King ;  and  despite  Panther's  assurance,  he  feared  that 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  whose  martial  character  and  dauntless 
spirit  fitted  him  so  much  better  for  the  throne  than  his 
more  delicate-natured  brother,  might  in  the  glow  of  one 
triumph  seek  another  and  much  bolder  one — namely,  the 
abdication  of  James  in  his  favour. 

His  suspicion  was  not  altogether  without  foundation, 
and  afforded  reason  enough  for  his  hesitation.  But  there 
suddenly  rang  a  cry  throughout  the  land  which  scattered 
his  doubts  to  the  wind  and  made  him  one  of  the  most 
resolute  of  the  conspirators,  although  it  did  not  alter  his 
purpose  of  serving  the  King  whilst  he  assisted  to  overthrow 
the  myrmidons  whose  deeds  were  covering  the  country  and 
the  throne  with  ignominy. 

The  cry  which  stirred  to  the  depths  the  passions  of  the 
people,  high  and  low  alike,  and  united  them  by  a  common 
bond  of  enmity  to  the  government,  was  that  Albany  and 
Mar  had  been  arrested. 

The  Duke  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  Earl  at  Craigmillar. 

Sir  Robert  Cochrane  was  recognized  as  the  chief  in- 
strument of  this  arrest,  and  the  warrant  on  which  they 
had  been  seized  bore  his  Majesty's  sign-manual.  Only  too 
well-founded  fears  were  entertained  for  the  lives  of  the 
royal  brothers  when  it  became  known  that  the  crime  they 
were  charged  with  was  that  of  having  conspired  against 
the  person  and  authority  of  the  monarch  ;  and  these  fears 
seemed  to  obtain  confirmation  when  it  was  discovered  that 
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Mar  had  been  secretly  removed  to  a  house  in  the  Canon- 
gate,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Cochrane  and  his  minions. 

A  general  state  of  confusion  followed ;  the  dire  cloud 
of  civil  war  was  lowering  over  the  land  ;  the  very  atmosphere 
seemed  loaded  with  discontent  and  the  premonitions  of  a 
bloody  strife.  The  confusion  was  nowhere  more  apparent 
than  at  the  Court  itself.  The  guards  were  doubled  in  and 
about  the  palace;  a  regiment  of  trusty  soldiers  was 
summoned  from  Stirling  and  quartered  in  the  town  to  be 
ready  for  any  emergency  to  co-operate  with  the  royal 
guards ;  the  King  did  not  stir  abroad,  but  took  his  exercise 
in  the  quadrangle,  and  that  only  when  the  troops  were 
under  arms. 

The  Queen  passed  through  the  town  several  times,  with 
no  more  than  her  ordinary  attendants,  as  if  to  show  her 
confidence  in  the  people ;  but  it  was  noticed  that  the  good 
lady  was  unusually  pale,  and  that  despite  her  effort  to  seem 
content,  an  expression  of  sorrow  was  on  her  countenance. 
It  was  pitiable  to  see  the  anxiety  with  which  she  watched 
her  son,  Prince  James,  then  only  aged  about  eight  years, 
and  who,  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  brooding  turmoil 
around  him,  was  blithe  and  mischievous  as  a  child  should 
be. 

Several  nobles  fled  from  the  court  at  the  first  tidings  of 
the  catastrophe,  and  fearing  that  they  might  be  implicated 
in  it,  either  took  immediate  refuge  in  France,  or  in  their 
own  strongholds,  gathered  their  retainers  about  them,  and 
prepared  for  war. 

Others  of  the  barons  remained  doggedly  in  attendance 
— amongst  them  Angus — but  there  was  gloom  upon  their 
brows ;  they  wore  stout  hauberks  of  steel  under  their  coats, 
they  had  various  weapons  secreted  about  their  persons,  so 
that  whilst  they  appeared  to  wear  only  their  swords — to 
which  they  were  restricted  in  the  presence  of  the  King  in 
time  of  peace — they  were  in  reality  armed  to  the  teeth ; 
and  they  kept  their  followers  ready  to  spring  to  their 
rescue  at  the  first  bugle-note  of  alarm. 

This  state  of  matters  continued  for  several  days,  during 
which  nothing  decisive  occurred.  Albany  and  Mar  were 
still  prisoners,  and  couriers  were  constantly  passing  to  and 
fro  between  Linlithgow  and  Edinburgh. 

At  length  there  came  a  day  on  which  the  elements  of 
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nature  seemed  to  give  voice  to  the  terrors  and  wrath  which 
were  repressed  in  the  bosoms  of  the  people.  All  day  the 
sun  was  obscured  by  big  black  clouds,  and  lamps  had  to  be 
lit  for  the  discharge  of  the  most  ordinary  duties  indoors. 
The  rain  poured  steadily  down  without  pause  ;  fierce  shafts 
of  lightning  broke  through  the  dense  clouds,  and  darted  in 
fiery  lines  toward  the  earth ;  thunder  rolled  unceasingly, 
shaking  the  tenements  of  the  town — shaking  the  palace 
itself — to  the  foundations. 

The  storm  maintained  its  f uiy  far  into  the  night ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  it  a  horseman,  whose  steed  was  reeking 
through  the  rain  which  dripped  from  its  hide,  and  its 
mouth  foaming,  galloped  from  the  direction  of  the  capital 
up  to  the  palace. 

The  rider,  with  his  cloak  and  coat  soaked  and  clinging 
close  to  his  body,  the  plume  of  his  hat  draggled  and 
broken,  looked  somewhat  disreputable ;  and  the  excitement 
which  gleamed  in  his  eyes  would  have  suggested  that  the 
wine-cup  had  been  the  prompter  of  his  mad  ride  through 
the  storm,  had  his  voice  not  been  so  steady  and  his  words 
pronounced  with  such  clear  precision. 

As  if  he  had  been  expected,  the  gates  flew  open  at  his 
first  summons ;  his  horse  was  taken  charge  of  by  a  groom 
who  appeared  to  have  been  in  waiting  for  that  purpose, 
and  he,  without  having  spoken  more  than  half  a  dozen 
words,  strode  to  a  small  door  which  was  placed  near  one  of 
the  buttresses,  and  so  artfully  contrived  that  it  looked  like 
a  part  of  the  wall.  Its  existence  would  not  have  been  sus- 
pected by  any  save  the  initiated. 

The  man  who  approached  it  now  was  one  who  knew 
its  secret ;  and  whilst  the  dense  darkness  of  the  night  con- 
cealed him  from  the  chance  gaze  of  any  of  the  sentinels,  he 
opened  the  door  and  entered  the  palace. 

The  passage  in  which  he  found  himself  was  like  all  of 
its  kind,  narrow  and  dark.  But  the  traveller  was  well 
acquainted  with  its  intricacies,  and  he  passed  along  with  a 
rapid  step,  ascended  a  spiral  staircase,  and  at  last  stopped 
at  what  seemed  to  be  a  door. 

After  pausing  a  moment,  apparently  to  discover  what 
might  be  passing  within,  he  gave  a  peculiar  knock  with 
the  pommel  of  his  poniard. 

Presently  a  light  gleamed  upon  his  ghastly  visage,  with 
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its  thin  blue  lips  quivering  as  if  in  terror  ;  aud  as  a  panel 
slid  back  in  its  grooves,  Torphichen,  the  little  fat  master  of 
fence,  stood  staring  at  the  mysterious  visitor. 

The  latter  faltered  for  an  instant,  as  if  doubtful  whether 
to  advance  or  retreat ;  then,  clenching  his  teeth,  he  crossed 
the  threshold,  and  hastily  closed  the  panel. 

Torphichen  drew  back  a  pace,  with  a  look  of  fright. 

"  Swords  and  daggers,  Cochrane  !  "  he  gasped,  "  what 
makes  you  look  so  haggard  ?  Have  the  rebel  dogs  broke 
loose — are  we  surrounded  ?  " 

Cochrane,  with  a  forced  smile,  and  his  lips  still  quiver- 
ing, removed  his  hat,  shook  the  raindrops  from  it,  and 
thrust  back  his  hair,  evidently  desiring  to  rectify  something 
of  the  disorder  of  his  appearance. 

"  Seem  I  so  wild,  then  ?  "  he  said,  and  his  voice  was 
strangely  husky,  whilst  his  manner  was  nervous  despite 
his  affected  calmness  ;  "  seem  I  so  wild  that  nothing  better 
than  rapine  and  murder  is  suggested  by  my  presence  ?  " 

"I  said  nothing  of  murder,"  was  the  fencing-master's 
retort ;  "  but  by  the  best  Toledo  that  was  ever  tempered 
there  is  that  in  your  air  which  made  me  fancy  that  Angus 
himself  and  all  his  howling  tribe  were  at  your  heels,  ready 
to  wipe  off  with  their  blades  the  long  score  of  grudge  they 
owe  us." 

"  Pshaw !  am  I  the  one  to  blanch  or  look  strange  if  all 
the  wolves  of  Scotland  were  griping  at  my  throat  ?  " 

"  In  faith,  at  such  a  pass,  I  would  not  stake  my  finger 
on  the  complexion  of  the  best  of  us.  But  what  is  the  stir, 
then  ?  " 

"  Tou  will  know  in  time  enough.  Is  his  Majesty 
alone  ?  " 

"  No  ;  Rogers  is  with  him,  and  Innis,  the  armour-bearer, 
is  fitting  on  a  new  shirt  of  mail  that  Leonard  just  finished 
before  he  went  away  with  you  and  Hommel.  Our  Lady 
send  that  the  mail  be  of  good  proof,  for  there  will  be  need 
of  its  best  service  speedily,  or  I  am  out  in  my  reckoning. 
There  has  been  thunder  on  every  face  since  the  news 
came." 

The  words  "  the  news  "  were  pronounced  with  a  signi- 
ficance which  plainly  showed  their  application  to  the  arrest 
of  the  royal  brothers. 

"  The  thunder  will  burst  to-morrow,"  muttered  Coch- 
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rane,  gloomily.  "  Fetch  Rogers  and  the  other  fellow  in 
here,  and  leave  me  with  our  master  for  a  while." 

The  chamber  in  which  this  colloquy  had  taken  place 
was  a  small,  square  cupboard  of  a  place,  only  large  enough 
to  have  permitted  six  persons  to  be  seated  at  a  table,  and 
was  used  chiefly  as  a  sort  of  waiting-room  for  his  favourites 
whenever  his  Majesty  desired  to  be  alone. 

Cochrane  advanced  brusquely  into  the  royal  tiring- 
room,  where  James  stood  at  the  moment,  with  Innis.buckling 
on  the  new  coat  of  mail,  which  was  constructed  of  such 
finely  wrought  links  that  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  least 
or  most  violent  exertion  of  the  body. 

"  It  fits  as  neat  as  though  it  were  made  of  silk,"  the 
King  was  saying ;  "  and  so  Burniewind  (the  smith,  Leonard) 
said  it  would.  If  it  will  only  stand  hard  dunts  as  well  as 
it  fits  the  body  we'll  owe  him  something." 

"  May  your  Majesty  never  require  to  put  it  to  the 
proof,"  said  Rogers,  softly. 

"  I  can  say  amen  to  that,  man,  with  a  clear  conscience," 
answered  James,  somewhat  sadly;  "but  I  doubt  that's  a 
prayer  we  cannot  hope  to  have  answered.  Eh,  what  the 
deevil's  yon  ?  " 

"Your  servant,  Cochrane,  my  liege,"  answered  that 
person,  approaching  and  kneeling. 

The  King  started  back  as  if  alarmed  by  his  wild 
appearance. 

"By  my  faith,  sir,  you  come  as  if  the  hour  had  already 
struck  when  the  strength  of  our  mail  and  heart  were  to  be 
put  to  the  proof,"  exclaimed  his  Majesty,  with  an  air  of 
mingled  anxiety  and  displeasure. 

"  My  hope  is  of  another  kind,  sire.  I  trust  that  your 
servant  brings  you  tidings  that  will  delay  the  proof  of 
your  armour,  although  it  may  trouble  your  heart.  I  crave 
private  speech  with  your  Majesty." 

The  countenance  of  James  became  agitated  as  he  surveyed 
the  disordered  guise  in  which  Sir  Robert,  the  most  fastidious 
of  all  his  courtiers,  had  a  second  time  entered  his  presence, 
and  on  this  occasion  there  was  a  gleam  of  excitement  in 
the  man's  eyes,  and  a  haggard  expression  on  his  face, 
which,  with  the  tone  of  his  voice,  suggested  that  something 
of  very  unusual  import  had  occurred. 

The  knowledge  of  the  threatening  circumstances  which 
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surrounded  him,  and  into  which  he  had  been  led  as  much 
by  this  man's  counsel  as  by  his  own  fears,  or  the  occasion 
for  them,  combined  with  the  observation  of  Cochrane's 
trembling  lips,  served  to  thrill  the  King  with  a  foreboding 
of  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  his  family. 

He  signified  to  his  attendants  that  they  were  to  retire. 
Innis  offered  to  remove  the  hauberk,  but  the  King  im- 
patiently bade  him  leave  it  alone,  and  to  give  him  his 
mantle.  A  handsome  purple  cloak,  lined  with  ermine,  was 
thrown  over  his  shoulders,  and  Torphichen,  obedient  to 
Cochrane's  hint,  led  the  way  into  the  waiting-room. 

Cochrane  had  not  yet  risen  from  his  knee,  and  whether 
with  real  or  simulated  agitation,  his  form  shivered. 

"In  the  name  of  all  the  powers  of  heaven,"  exclaimed 
his  Majesty,  eager  to  hear  and  yet  dreading  what  was  to 
come  of  all  this  singular  conduct,  "  explain,  man,  what  is 
it  that  moves  you  so  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  liege — my  liege,"  cried  Cochrane,  with  vehe- 
ment sorrow,  "  I,  who  would  lay  down  my  life  to  spare  you 
the  pettiest  pang,  am  doomed  to  be  your  torture." 

The  monarch's  countenance  expressed  astonishment  and 
increasing  alarm. 

"  Do  your  work,  then,  sir ;  since  you  are  doomed  to  it 
you  cannot  escape  it ;  but  if  your  intent  be  kindly,  spare 
me  at  least  that  portion  of  the  torture  which  lies  in 
suspense." 

Cochrane  seized  the  hem  of  his  Majesty's  cloak  and 
bowed  his  head  upon  it  with  an  air  of  abject  and  awed 
submission. 

"  I  dare  not  look  upon  your  Grace's  countenance,  lest 
its  frown  kill  me,"  he  said  huskily;  "for  the  tidings  I 
bring  will  afflict  you  whilst  they  promise  you  increased 
eafety." 

"  Let  them  be  spoken,  then." 

"  One  of  your  enemies — one  of  the  most  dangerous  of 
your  Grace's  foes,  because  one  of  those  most  highly  placed 
— is  dead." 

The  King's  cheek  became  pallid. 

"  Dead  J  "  he  gasped  ;  "  who  is  dead  ?  " 

"  My  despatches  acquainted  you  that  he  lay  ill  in  the 
house  in  Canongate." 

"  Then  it  is  John  of  Mar  you  speak  of,"  cried  James. 
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"  The  same,  my  liege,  and  be  is  dead." 

The  monarch  snatched  his  cloak  from  the  man's  grasp, 
and  recoiled  from  him  as  if  there  had  been  poison  in  his 
touch. 

"  Villain !  "  he  cried,  with  a  violence  of  passion  of  which 
few  would  have  'believed  him  capable;  "bloodthirsty 
hound — you  have  murdered  him  !  " 

"  Sire,  sire,  hear  before  you  condemn  me,"  exclaimed 
Cochrane,  now  seriously  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  and 
speaking  in  sincere  distress  of  mind  ;  "  for  all  that  I  have 
done  I  had  your  Majesty's  warrant." 

A  loud  peal  of  thunder  shook  the  foundations  of  the 
palace,  and  there  was  a  pause,  during  which  the  King 
stood  as  one  appalled. 

"  My  warrant  ?  "  he  said,  rousing  himself.  "  Dare  you 
so  far  as  claim  me  for  your  accomplice  ?  I  gave  no  warrant 
for  murder.  Heaven  itself  proclaims  you  liar.  You  have 
stained  your  hand  with  the  same  blood  that  flows  in  our 
veins,  and  God  bear  witness,  but  there  is  no  torture  man 
or  fiend  can  invent  that  you.  shall  not  undergo.  Ho, 
there,  Rogers,  Torphichen,  summon  the  guard  and  carry 
this  loathsome  vampire  to  the  blackest  dungeon  of  our 
hold." 

Rogers  and  the  others,  astounded  by  the  loud  outcry 
of  their  master,  appeared  in  haste,  and  stood  still  more 
astounded  by  the  strange  command  they  had  received. 

Cochrane  rose  slowly  to  his  feet  and  stood  with  an  air 
of  dejection  and  of  respectful  submission,  but  also  with  the 
firmness  of  one  who  feels  himself  injured. 

"Your  Majesty  can  take  my  life,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  which  reached  only  the  King's  ears ;  "  it  has  been 
yours  always,  and  I  am  as  ready  to  yield  it  to  you  in  this 
fashion  as  in  any  other.  But  I  said  nought  of  murder. 
The  letter  of  my  warrant  I  have  obeyed,  no  more.  What 
Vas  been  done,  I  have  done  in  your  service ;  and  till  now 
I  have  believed  that  he  whom  I  served  would  never  spurn 
from  him,  without  hearing  a  word  of  justification,  one  who 
has  been  true  to  him  when  all  others  have  been  false.  But 
I  accept  my  fate  ;  and,  sire,  believe  that  there  is  no  torture 
your  hangman  can  invent  that  will  make  me  cease  to  pray, 
whilst  I  have  breath,  for  your  safety  in  the  midst  of  the 
perils  which  are  about  to  assail  you." 
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The  King,  during  this  address,  stood  at  first  irresolute, 
and  when  it  was  finished  he  motioned  to  his  attendants  to 
withdraw  again.  Then,  as  another  peal  of  thunder  shook 
the  building,  he  sank  on  a  chair,  shuddering,  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hand. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE    FATE    OF    MAR. 

"  Fell  Lindsay  puts  his  harness  on, 

His  steed  doth  ready  stand ; 
And  up  the  staircase  he  is  gone, 
With  poniard  in  his  hand. 

"  The  sweat  did  on  his  forehead  break, 

He  shook  wi'  guilty  fear ; 
In  air  he  heard  a  joyfu'  shriek — 
Red  Cumin's  ghaist  was  near." 

The  Murder  of  Caerlaveroe. 

THE]  silence  which  prevailed  in  the  royal  apartments  for 
several  minutes  after  the  retreat  of  those  whom  the  King 
had  so  hastily  summoned  with  the  intention  of  placing  the 
bearer  of  the  evil  tidings  under  arrest,  was  rendered  only 
the  more  observable  by  the  wild  din  of  the  tempest  which 
raged  without.  To  the  superstitious  mind  of  James  it 
seemed  as  if  the  evil  spirits  with  which  his  imagination 
filled  the  air  were  rejoicing  over  the  demoniac  work  that 
had  been  done,  and  were  loudly  claiming  him  for  their 
victim. 

Cochrane's  features  were  hard  set  and  inscrutable,  his 
bearing  was  that  of  one  who  had  been  unjustly  accused, 
and  whose  offended  dignity  would  not  permit  him  to  offer 
an  explanation  unsolicited. 

The  monarch  abruptly  removed  his  hands  from  his  face 
as  if  angry  at  his  own  weakness.  He  fixed  a  look  of 
scornful  loathing  upon  his  favourite;  but  the  expression 
gradually  became  tinged  with  uneasiness  as  he  observed 
the  emotionless  visage  of  the  man  who  confronted  him. 

But  his  indignation  was  still  strong,  and  sustained  him 
in  his  resolution  to  wreak  a  terrible  retribution  for  his 
brother's  fate. 
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"  Are  you  dumbstricken,  sir  ?  "  lie  said  huskily.  "  If 
not,  give  me  knowledge  of  the  worst  that  you  have  done." 

"  I  waited  your  Majesty's  permission." 

"  You  have  it." 

"  Then  the  worst  that  I  have  done,  my  gracious  liege, 
has  been  to  obey  your  mandate  faithfully " 

"By  Heaven,  this  is  too  much,"  interrupted  James, 
choking  with  passion  that  was  not  unmixed  with  dread  of 
what  might  be  the  consequences  of  such  an  accusation  as 
he  understood  Cochrane  to  be  making  ;  "  a  second  time 
you  charge  me  as  your  accomplice." 

"  If  your  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  hear  me  to  the  end 
you  will  understand  that  I  dare  not,  and  need  not,  even 
were  I  bold  enough  to  dare,  attach  the  mildest  breath  of 
calumny  to  your  gracious  person." 

"  Your  tidings  and  your  manner  have  been  much  mis- 
understood, then." 

"  So  please  your  Grace,  they  have  been  cruelly  misap- 
prehended. My  couriers  have  daily  brought  you  tidings  of 
the  course  of  events.  At  the  very  hour  when  I  staked  my  life 
and  earned  a  villainous  reputation  in  your  Majesty's  service 
— at  that  hour  arrangements  had  been  all  but  completed  to 
seize  your  royal  person  and  to  keep  you  under  restraint, 
whilst  Albany  as  Regent,  with  the  aid  of  Mar,  conducted 
the  government  until  you  should  be  compelled  to  abdicate 
or " 

He  paused,  gazing  steadily  in  the  King's  face. 

"How  say  you  ?  Be  sure  you  have  proof  of  this,"  cried 
James,  all  his  ire  rapidly  turning  to  another  object,  "  the 
Sacred  Mother  have  thanks,  but  this  has  been  a  rarely 
treacherous  matter  timely  checked.  But  why  have  you 
stopped  ?  Go  on,  man,  and  be  sure  that  you  do  not 
speak  aught  for  which  yeu  may  not  be  prepared  with 
warrant." 

"  Unhappily,  sire,  there  is  too  much  truth  in  my 
averment.  I  halted  in  my  speech  because " 

"Well  ?— because  what  ?  " 

"  The  words  burn  my  tongue,  but  it  is  proper  that  you 
should  hear  them.  Let  me  call  to  your  mind  again  the 
dark  legend  of  the  man  learned  in  the  signs  of  the  heavens. 
He  told  you,  my  liege,  that  a  lion  would  be  worried  by  its 
own  whelps." 
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"  What  of  that  now  ? "  wrathfully  exclaimed  the 
monarch,  but  his  complexion  blanched. 

"  Only  this — that  the  Regency  was  to  continue  until 
you  abdicated  or — died" 

"  Died  ?  Am  I  so  infirm,  then,  that  my  days  may  be 
numbered  and  my  crown  put  up  to  barter  ?  " 

"  Not  so  infirm,  sire,  but  you  may  reign  till  your  son's 
hairs  are  grey,  which  in  my  heart  I  pray  will  be  your 
fortune,  for  our  country's  sake ;  but  too  generous,  my 
liege,  to  deal  with  your  enemies  until  they  stand  openly 
confessed  before  you.  When  they  do  that,  your  opportunity 
will  be  gone  and  they  will  have  power  to  make  terms." 

The  face  of  the  King  darkened  as  he  listened. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  he  muttered,  "  I  dally  too  much  with  the 
spark,  and  give  it  time  to  grow  into  a  fire,  spreading 
destruction  around  me  and  mine." 

"  It  is  because  you,  my  liege,  are  too  just,  and  those 
who  are  near  you  too  envious." 

"  But  your  action  has  left  the  traitors  leaderless — they 
will  not  dare  advance  now  ?  " 

"  That  cannot  be  answered  safely ;  for  since  the  chief 
offenders  in  this  matter — although  I  credit  them  with  too 
much  of  your  own  kind  nature  to  think  otherwise  than  that 
they  have  been  inveigled  into  this  dark  course  by  older 
heads  and  baser  minds — since  they  have  been  placed  under 
control,  night  and  day  my  steps  have  been  dogged  by  men 
thirsting  for  my  life.  Even  here,  standing  in  your  presence, 
I  am  not  safe." 

"Humph,  we  shall  see  to  it,"  said  James,  casting  a 
quick,  uneasy  glance  round  the  apartment,  and  running  his 
fingers  nervously  over  his  hauberk. 

"  But  great  as  the  danger  is  to  me  now,  my  liege,  it  will 
be  magnified  twentyfold  when  it  becomes  known  that  Mar 
is  dead." 

"Ay,  we  are  back  to  that  foul  work,"  he  muttered, 
gloomily. 

"  The  same  unworthy  suspicion  which  has  made  your 
face  so  wroth  with  your  servant  will  be  taken  up  by  the 
thousands  who  hate  me  because  of  my  fidelity  to  you.  They 
will  hold  to  it  that  I  have  done  this  deed;  no  proof  of 
innocence  will  satisfy  them,  and  if  you  desert  me  I  must 
perish." 
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"  Before  we  promise  you  protection  you  must  satisfy 
us  that  you  are  blameless,"  said  the  King,  returning  to  his 
sterner  mood. 

"  That  shall  be  done  speedily,  my  liege.  You  are  aware 
that,  immediately  after  the  arrest,  his  lordship  of  Mar 
became  afflicted  with  sudden  swounds.  We  sought  no 
chirurgeon's  aid  because  we  feared  treachery  might  be  used 
to  remove  him  from  your  Majesty's  guardianship." 

"  Dolts  that  you  were,  had  you  not  means  at  your  com- 
mand to  render  treachery  impossible  ?  " 

"Oar  responsibility  made  cowards  of  us  all.  But  what 
skill  or  cunning  we  could  bring  to  bear  upon  his  malady 
we  used.  He  still  grew  weak,  and  I,  noting  this,  deter- 
mined that  to-morrow  we  should  seek  proper  aid.  Saints 
pardon  my  delay  !  To-night  his  lordship  entered  his  bath. 
He  spoke  of  much  feebleness,  but  of  no  pain,  as  Hommel, 
who  acted  as  his  chamberlain,  closed  the  door  of  the  bath- 
room. We  had  no  thought  of  the  dread  danger  in  which 
his  malady  placed  him,  and  we  tarried  for  his  summons  for 
Hommel  to  attend  him." 

"What  followed?" 

"  The  summons  never  came.  We  did  not  count  the 
lapse  of  time  at  first,  for  we  were  busy  discussing  what 
chirurgeon  of  skill  might  be  with  most  security  called  to 
his  lordship's  assistance.  By-and-by  we  began  to  marvel 
that  he  spent  so  long  a  space  in  his  bath.  Still  we  waited 
his  pleasure  to  call ;  but  when  another  half -hour  had  turned 
on  the  dial,  we  knocked  at  the  door.  No  voice  answered 
us  ;  and  becoming  alarmed  lest  some  calamity  had  happened, 
we  forced  the  door." 

"And  found?" 

"  And  found  his  lordship  dead.  He  had  been  taken 
with  one  of  his  swounds  whilst  in  the  bath,  his  head  had 
sunk  below  the  water,  and  he  was  suffocated  where  the 
least  sound,  the  least  cry  for  help,  would  have  brought 
friends  to  rescue  him." 

The  monarch  shuddered  slightly,  and  he  remained  an 
instant  steadily  scrutinizing  Cochrane's  visage  for  the  least 
sign  that  might  betoken  falsehood. 

"  Did  you  leave  him  there  ?  Did  you  make  no  effort  to 
restore  him  ?  " 

"We  were  at  first  horror-stricken  and  frightened  for 
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the  consequences  of  the  misfortune  to  ourselves.  But  a 
moment  after  I  tried  with  all  my  strength  and  skill  to  win 
him  back  to  life,  whilst  Leonard  sought  a  chirurgeon.  The 
man  came,  and  his  cunning  availed  no  more  than  mine. 
Finding  that  my  Lord  Mar  was  beyond  hope  of  recovery,  I 
resolved  at  all  hazards  to  myself  to  ride  hither  and  inform 
you  of  his  fate.  That  is  all,  my  liege,  and  it  is  the  simple 
verity." 

"  You  swear  that  it  is  so  ?  "  said  James,  huskily. 

**  I  swear  it." 

The  king  pressed  his  hand  on  his  brow,  closing  his  eyes 
as  if  the  spectacle  his  imagination  conjured  up  were  too 
horrible  for  his  endurance.  It  seemed  as  if  he  wished  to 
believe  the  bearer  of  these  sad  tidings  blameless  of  any  part 
in  forwarding  this  event,  and  yet  his  instinct  persuaded 
him  that  the  facts  had  been  narrated  in  a  garbled  fashion, 
concealing  the  real  cause  of  the  swound  which  had  resulted 
in  the  death  of  Mar.  But  even  at  that  moment,  so  effectu- 
ally had  his  imagination  been  played  upon,  and  his  dread 
of  the  growing  influence  of  his  brothers  had  been  so  fos- 
tered and  magnified,  that  he  could  not  avoid  the  miserable 
thought  that  Mar's  death  removed  at  least  one  powerful  foe 
from  his  path. 

He  was  grieved  by  the  event,  horrified  by  its  nature, 
and  yet  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  advantage,  poor 
as  that  might  be,  which  he  reaped  from  it. 

Whilst  he  stood  faltering,  whether  to  accept  the  state- 
ment he  had  received  as  a  faithful  one,  or  to  deliver  Coch- 
rane  over  to  the  guard,  the  door  of  the  room  was  abruptly 
thrust  open,  and  he  was  startled  by  the  distant  sound  of  a 
tumult  of  voices  more  than  by  the  apparition  of  a  woman, 
who  thus,  without  leave,  interrupted  his  privacy. 

It  was  Katherine  who  presented  herself  in  this  strange 
manner,  with  an  expression  of  terror  and  anxiety  on  her 
countenance. 

She  hesitated  at  sight  of  Cochrane,  and  he  regarded  her 
with  a  look  of  amazed  curiosity.  Then  she  advanced  boldly 
to  the  King,  and  displayed  Queen  Margaret's  signet. 

"  This  has  been  my  pass  to  your  Majesty's  presence," 
she  said  eagerly  ;  "  and  she  who  gave  it  me  implores  you 
to  save  yourself,  for  your  life  is  beset.  Angus  and  his 
followers  have  forced  an  entrance  to  the  palace,  bent  upon 
avenging  the  murder  of  my  lord  of  Mar." 
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The  ominous  announcement  which,  was  made  in  this 
abrupt  fashion,  whilst  his  Majesty's  mind  was  still  in  great 
perturbation  about  the  very  subject  that  had  roused  his  fiery 
courtiers  to  action  against  him,  had  the  effect  of  stupefying 
him  for  a  moment.  He  stood  staring  at  the  fair  messenger 
of  the  Queen  in  blank  bewilderment. 

Cochrane,  however,  after  the  first  bound  of  alarm  and 
surprise  that  the  vengeance  he  dreaded  should  have  been 
sprung  so  speedily,  rushed  out  of  the  ante-room  to  inquire 
the  meaning  of  the  disturbance,  which  was  rapidly  becoming 
louder  as  it  approached  the  royal  apartments. 

The  sound  struck  upon  the  King's  ears  like  a  dismal 
note  of  warning,  and  was  heard  above  the  wild  tumult  of 
the  storm  that  was  still  raging.  All  the  weakness  and  in- 
decision of  his  character  beset  him  at  this  moment.  His 
vanity,  and  his  keen  sense  of  what  was  due  to  his  authority, 
his  consciousness  of  the  degrading  cowardice  which  his 
flight  would  display,  prompted  him  to  hold  his  ground  as 
became  one  in  his  high  place,  and  to  awe  his  rebellious 
barons  into  submission  by  the  calm  firmness  and  resolution 
of  Majesty. 

He  knew  that  he  should  stand  before  them  as  one  raised 
above  the  petty  fear  of  personal  safety ;  but  he  also  knew 
that  his  resolution  would  fail  him  when  the  troop  of 
wrathful  nobles  stood  in  his  presence  demanding  instant 
vengeance  for  the  crime  they  believed  had  been  committed 
by  his  favourite,  and  ready  to  take  it  if  it  were  refused. 
The  thought  of  his  own  helplessness  to  control  the  fiery 
spirits  which  he  was  aware  would  be  opposed  to  him,  and 
the  thought  of  the  shame  which  any  display  of  weakness 
must  bring  upon  him,  counselled  flight  as  the  readiest  means 
of  escaping  the  dilemma  in  which  he  was  placed. 

The  desire  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  crown  was 
as  strong  as  his  anxiety  to  avoid  the  exposure  of  its  wearer's 
weakness,  and  between  the  two  sentiments  he  remained 
pitifully  inactive  and  irresolute. 

Katherine  could  not  guess  the  conflict  of  thought  and 
emotion  which  was  afflicting  him,  and  she  was  distressed 
by  the  fancy  that  he  discredited  her  tidings,  or  that  she  had 
failed  to  make  him  comprehend  his  danger. 

"  Your  Majesty  has  not  understood  me,"  she  said,  with 
respectful  anxiety — indeed,  she  seemed  as  anxious  about 
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his  safety  as  the  most  devoted  adherent  could  have  been — 
"or  you  doubt  my  tidings;  but  here  is  the  Queen's  signet. 
Your  own  ears  will  satisfy  you  of  the  approach  of  the  con- 
spirators ;  and  I,  unhappily,  have  too  sure  a  knowledge  of 
their  intent.  In  the  name  of  my  generous  protectress  and 
mistress,  I  implore  your  Grace  to  seek  safety  in  some  place 
of  hiding." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  understand,"  muttered  the  King,  be- 
wilderedly ;  "  but  who  are  the  men — the  traitors  ?  By  our 
royal  hand  they  shall  pay  the  penalty." 

"  For  your  life  do  not  dally  with  the  few  minutes  which 
are  still  left  to  your  Grace.  What  matter  who  or  what  the 
men  are  ?  All  ^that  you  can  learn  when  the  present  peril  is 
over." 

"  We  shall  call  the  guard." 

"  It  is  too  late.  Those  who  are  faithful  to  their  trust 
have  been  overpowered  by  this  time.  Oh,  my  liege,  my 
liege,  why  stay  here  when  you  are  but  one  man  against  so 
many  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  their  King." 

He  pronounced  the  words  with  a  dignity  and  calmness 
inspired  by  the  sense  of  his  high  office.  Had  he  been  gifted 
with  the  strength  of  character  to  sustain  that  bearing  it  is 
probable  that  even  Angus  and  his  followers  would  have 
been  as  much  impressed  by  it  as  Katherine  was. 

She  was  silenced,  although  still  apprehensive  of  the 
consequences  of  what  appeared  to  her  the  very  rashness  of 
kingly  valour. 

Cochrane  rushed  back  to  the  chamber,  closing  and 
barring  the  door  behind  him. 

"  It  is  too  true,  my  liege,"  he  cried,  breathlessly  ;  "  you 
are  trepanned — the  knaves  have  overcome  the  guard  and 
are  close  upon  us.  Fly,  your  Grace,  fly,  and  I  will  linger 
behind  to  give  you  what  time  the  sacrifice  of  my  life  may 
win  for  you  ;  or  to  gather  what  assistance  may  be  found  to 
rescue  us  all  from  the  bloodhounds  who  assail  us." 

All  the  dignity  which  had  been  displayed  by  the  King  a 
moment  before  was  changed  into  a  manner  of  nervous  agita- 
tion. He  dropped  his  mantle  from  his  shoulders,  exposing  his 
shirt  of  mail,  but  he  seemed  incapable  of  moving  without 
direction.  He  eagerly  sought  for  some  weapon  of  defence, 
and  not  having  a  sword,  he  clutched  the  hilt  of  his  poniard 
spasmodically. 
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At  this  moment  Rogers  and  the  others,  who  had  been 
disturbed  by  the  various  unusual  sounds  they  had  heard, 
ventured  forth  from  their  place  of  retirement. 

"Away  you,  Rogers  and  Torphichen,"  cried  Cochrane, 
as  soon  as  he  observed  them ;  "  there  may  yet  be  time  for 
you  to  quit  the  palace ;  hasten  to  the  town,  rouse  the 
soldiers  who  are  quartered  there,  and  bring  them  to  the 
help  of  our  master.  Away!  Be  silent  and  be  speedy  on 
ycnr  lives." 

Rogers  and  the  master  of  fence  had  heard  enough  to 
comprehend  something  of  the  position  of  affairs,  and  with- 
out a  word  they  wheeled  about  to  seek  egress  by  the  same 
passage  which  had  admitted  Cochrane  to  the  royal  apart- 
ments. 

"Hark  you,  Innis,"  continued  Sir  Robert,  rapidly, 
addressing  the  armour-bearer ;  "  remain  you  here,  there  is 
no  danger  to  you,  for  those  who  are  coming  hither  seek 
higher  game.  If  they  find  entrance,  detain  them  while  you 
can,  and  when  they  force  you.  to  speak  bid  them  search 
yonder  chamber." 

The  latter  words  were  spoken  under  his  breath,  so  that 
only  Innis  heard  them  distinctly.  The  apartment  he  indi- 
cated was  the  sleeping-room  of  his  Majesty. 

The  armour-bearer,  with  a  bend  of  the  head,  signified 
his  readiness  to  obey. 

Cochrane  picked  up  the  King's  mantle  and  proceeded  to 
the  room  to  which  he  had  just  referred. 

"  This  way,  sir,  this  way.  We  shall  baffle  them  yet, 
despite  their  cunning." 

James  followed  him  with  hesitating  steps,  bitterly 
sensitive  to  the  humiliation  of  his  position,  and  yet  too 
feeble  of  will  to  remain  when  the  eager  voice  of  Cochrano 
was  calling  upon  him  to  fly. 

Katherine,  desirous  of  seeing  that  her  mission  was  com- 
pleted, hastened  after  them.  As  soon  as  she  had  crossed 
the  threshold  the  door  was  closed  by  Cochrane  and  se- 
cured. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE   ATTACK   ON    THE   KINO. 

"  And  they  cast  kevils  them  amang  ; 

And  kevils  them  between  ; 
And  they  cast  kevils  them  amang 
Wha  suld  gae  kill  the  king. 

"  0,  some  said  yea,  and  some  said  nay, 

Their  words  did  not  agree  ; 
Till  up  and  got  him,  Fause  Foodrage, 
And  swore  it  suld  be  he." 

Fause  Foodrage. 

FOR  several  minutes  before  the  prime  cause  of  all  this  dis- 
turbance had  succeeded  in  leading  his  Majesty  away,  there 
had  been  loud  knocking  heard  at  the  outer  door  of  the 
suite  of  apartments.  So  loud  and  furious  waxed  the 
demand  for  admission  that  little  more  strength  seemed  to 
be  requisite  to  beat  the  door  down. 

From  that  act  of  violence,  however,  they  were  restrained 
by  the  venerable  Lord  Gray,  who  was  most  anxious  that 
the  heat  of  the  moment  should  not  betray  his  companions 
into  any  excess  of  violence  against  the  King. 

"  Remember,  my  lords  and  friends,"  he  said,  "  we  come 
to  demand  justice  from  his  Majesty,  and  not  to  insult  his 
authority  or  alarm  his  mind,  by  rushing  at  him  like  a  herd 
of  wild  Highland  bulls,  ready  to  gore  him  to  death  before 
he  has  had  time  to  hear  us  or  to  grant  our  demand." 

"  I  tell  you  we  must  force  our  demand,"  said  Angus, 
hotly.  "  James  is  too  woman-hearted  to  yield  up  to  his 
favourites,  even  when  he  knows  their  guilt.  They  will  lie 
to  him,  and  they  will  persuade  him  to  cheat  us  if  he  can. 
But  by  the  blood  of  the  Douglas  there  shall  be  little  rest 
for  him  until  the  murder  that  has  been  done  is  requited, 
and  Albany  stands  free  amongst  us." 

"  You  waste  time,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Abbot  Panther, 
approaching  from  the  corridor  as  Angus  concluded  ;  "  these 
doors  are  fast,  and  unless  you  mean  to  force  them  you  mav 
stand  there  till  doomsday." 

"Force  them,  then,"  ejaculated  Angus. 
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"Nay,  that  would  be  an  offence  unpardonable  against 
the  King's  person.  Follow  me,  and  I  will  find  an  entry  for 
you  that  will  save  time  and  trouble." 

The  first  to  move  after  the  prelate  was  Lamington,  who 
had  remained  amidst  the  group  of  nobles  silent,  but  watch- 
ful for  the  moment  which  might  bring  him  into  contact 
with  Cochrane. 

Angus  and  Lord  Gray,  with  all  the  others,  save  half  a 
dozen  who  were  left  to  guard  the  door,  followed.  They 
were  speedily  conducted  by  the  private  passage — the  same 
by  which  Rogers  and  Torphichen  had  just  escaped — into 
the  royal  chambers. 

There  they  found  only  Innis,  the  armour-bearer,  who 
was  immediately  seized  and  roughly  interrogated  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  his  master.  For  some  time,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  alarm,  and  the  effects  of  the  shaking  he  had  re- 
ceived, he  avoided  answering. 

But  at  length,  when  he  was  threatened  with  the  point 
of  a  sword,  he  directed  the  conspirators  to  the  door  of  the 
bedroom,  according  to  his  instructions. 

The  door  was  instantly  assailed,  and,  on  finding  it  fast 
like  the  others,  several  minutes  were  occupied  in  excitedly 
discussing  whether  or  not  they  should  break  it  down.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  communication  with  the  ante-room  had 
been  opened  by  one  of  the  party,  Captain  Douglas,  and 
those  who  had  been  left  on  guard  crowded  into  the  apart- 
ment in  which  the  chief  members  of  the  company  were  now 
assembled. 

"  It  is  for  his  Majesty's  sake  as  much  as  for  aught  else," 
said  Angus,  darkly ;  "  he  is  in  the  power  of  his  minions, 
and  Heaven  knows  how  they  may  deal  with  him  in  the 
terror  that  he  may  deliver  them  into  our  hands.  Break 
down  the  door.  I  say  it  in  the  King's  name." 

"  In  the  King's  name  it  is  opened  to  you,"  said  a  woman's 
voice,  as  the  door  was  suddenly  flung  back. 

"  Katherine  !  "  exclaimed  Gordon  under  his  breath,  and 
drawing  back  a  pace,  astounded  by  her  unexpected  appari- 
tion at  such  a  moment  and  in  such  a  place. 

There  was  a  brief  pause  of  amazement,  and  then  some 
of  the  younger  gallants  laughed,  whilst  the  elders  frowned. 

Katherine,  however,  was  too  intensely  absorbed  in  her 
desire  to  gain  time  for  the  King's  retreat  to  observe  the 
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langh  or  frown,  or  to  have  comprehended  the  miserable 
suspicion  they  indicated,  even  if  she  had  noted  them. 

But  Lamington  heard  and  saw,  and  his  blood  pringled 
with  the  shame  of  it,  so  that  for  the  instant  he  was  deprived 
of  speech. 

"  Who  is  the  wench  ?  "  said  one. 

"  A  fair  one,  i'  faith,"  answered  his  neighbour,  "  who- 
ever she  be." 

"  By  my  soul,  his  Majesty's  taste  is  perfect  in  the  works 
of  art,"  muttered  another. 

"  The  door  is  open,  gentlemen,"  said  Katherine  with 
dignity ;  "  you  have  found  the  only  key  which  could  undo 
the  lock — your  sovereign's  name.  Enter  if  it  be  your  plea- 
sure, for  I  will  not  believe  that  it  is  a  regicide  who  demands 
admission  with  such  a  password." 

"Where  is  the  King,  wench?"  said  Angus,  sternly. 
"  We  were  acquainted  that  he  entered  this  room." 

"He  was  here,"  she  responded  evasively,  wishing  to  de- 
tain them  as  long  as  might  be  by  an  appearance  of  frank- 
ness which  should  disclose  nothing. 

"  Answer  straight,  minion,"  thundered  the  irate  earl, 
"  else  we  may  take  means  to  compel  your  tongue  to  utter 
truth  for  once." 

Katherine's  cheeks  became  scarlet  as  the  fact  of  the 
equivocal  position  in  which  she  stood  was  thus  rudely 
manifested  to  her.  Before  she  had  time  to  answer,  Gordon 
sprang  to  her  side.  She  had  not  had  time  to  observe  him 
in  the  crowd,  but  now,  with  an  exclamation  of  joyful  relief, 
she  clung  to  his  arm. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  my  lord,  in  the  person  you  address," 
he  said,  haughtily ;  "  how  she  comes  to  be  here  I  cannot 
answer,  but  Katherine  Janfarie  is  a  lady  of  unstained 
honour,  and  he  who  gainsays  me  does  so  at  the  peril  of 
his  life." 

Angus  scowled ;  Lord  Gray  looked  grave,  and  the  others 
grinned. 

"  To  that  and  more,  in  this  lady's  favour,  I  will  pledge 
myself,"  said  the  Abbot,  forcing  his  way  to  the  side  of  his 
friends;  "and  I  must  pray  you  all  to  treat  her  with  the 
respect  due  to  one  whom  ill-fortune  has  placed  in  perilous 
ways." 

"Your  friends  discover  themselves  under  droll  guise?, 
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my  Lord  Abbot,"  retorted  Angus,  suspicious  that  there 
was  some  treachery  hidden  behind  this  singular  interrup- 
tion to  their  course ;  "  but  if  they  be  worthy  of  the  warrant 
you  have  given  for  them,  the  lady  will  not  hesitate  to 
acquaint  us  where  we  may  find  the  King." 

"  If  she  has  knowledge  of  it  she  will  not  hesitate,  I  stake 
my  word,"  rejoined  Panther,  suavely,  "when  she  learns 
that  no  harm  is  intended  towards  his  Grace — whom  Heaven 
keep  in  safety — and  that  it  is  the  knave  Cochrane  whom 
we  seek.  Answer  his  lordship's  question,  Mistress  Kathe- 
rine,  if  you  can." 

She  hesitated,  and  then  spoke  with  proud  coldness. 

"I  accept  your  pledge,  my  Lord  Abbot,  that  this  goodly 
company  who  have  broken  upon  his  Majesty's  privacy  mean 
him  no  harm." 

"  Our  honour  is  pledged  to  that — is  it  not,  gentlemen  ?  " 

"  Most  faithfully,"  said  Lord  Gray,  and  several  echoed 
his  words. 

But  Angus  remained  silent,  too  haughty  to  give  a  pledge 
which  he  deemed  none  should  have  required  from  him,  not- 
withstanding the  threatened  attitude  he  occupied  at  the 
moment. 

"You  seek  Cochrane  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  remembering  with 
what  eagerness  he  had  hurried  the  King  away;  "he  has 
given  his  Majesty  reason  to  believe  that  you  were  about  to 
attack  his  royal  person." 

"  And  so  has  obtained  protection  for  himself  whilst  he 
makes  us  seem  blackest  villains,  by  hurrying  the  King 
away  from  us,"  added  Lamington. 

"  As  I  guessed,"  muttered  Angus ;  "  the  more  need  to 
find  his  Majesty  at  once.  Speak,  mistress ;  whither  fled 
he?" 

"  He  went  hence  by  a  private  passage,  and  Cochrane 
with  him,"  she  answered;  "but  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
their  hiding-place." 

"Follow  me,  some  of  you,"  cried  the  earl,  "to  the 
chambers  of  the  Queen — spread  the  rest  of  you  throughout 
the  palace,  and  leave  no  corner  that  would  hide  a  toad  un- 
searched  for  the  assassin  Cochrane." 

The  command  was  acted  upon,  the  instant  it  was  uttered. 
Half  a  dozen  accompanied  Angus,  and  amongst  them  Pan- 
ther, that  he  might  be  near  his  royal  mistress  in  the  emer- 
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gency,  and  that  he  might  exercise  what  restraint  he  could 
upon  the  heated  passions  of  his  companions.  The  others 
seized  the  various  lights  which  illuminated  the  King's 
apartments,  and  directed  themselves  to  the  search  for  the 
general  foe. 

Cochrane  had  need  of  all  his  courage  and  cunning  this 
night,  for  those  who  were  on  his  track  had  smarted  under 
the  slights  his  ambition  and  vanity  had  inflicted ;  many  of 
them  were  kin  to  nobles  and  esquires  who  had  been  banished 
the  court  by  his  influence.  They  were  men,  too,  of  resolu- 
tion, and  conscious  that  their  failure  in  this  open  out. 
break  against  the  favourites  of  James  would  result  in 
their  own  compulsory  retirement  for  a  while,  if  in  nothing 
worse. 

Lamington  alone  remained  with  Katherine.  A  solitary 
taper  shed  a  feeble  light  athwart  the  chambers  of  royalty 
which  had  been  so  recently  ablaze  and  resonant  with  voices. 
Now  they  were  deserted  and  filled  with  a  ghostly  silence, 
all  the  more  remarkable  from  the  bustle  which  had  pre- 
vailed a  little  while  previously. 

Katherine  watched  the  last  of  the  conspirators  disappear, 
and  then  she  turned  eagerly  to  Gordon. 

"  Lamington — Lamington,"  she  cried,  "  do  you  credit 
them — are  you  satisfied  that  they  mean  the  King  no  harm 
— and  why  are  you  leagued  with  these  men  ?  " 

"Because  I  love  you,  and  because  I  hate  Cochrane. 
That  is  why  I  have  leagued  myself  with  those  whom  he  has 
wronged,  and  who  thirst  like  me  for  his  destruction." 

"But  do  they  seek  it  wisely  in  thus  breaking  through 
all  law  and  exposing  themselves — exposing  you,  Lamington, 
to  the  suspicion  of  the  foulest  treason  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  time  for  explanation,  Katherine,"  he  said, 
with  a  strange  tone  of  sadness  in  his  voice,  arising  from  the 
many  conflicting  emotions  which  her  presence  inspired,  and 
which  their  singular  meeting  this  night  had  served  to 
heighten  ;  "  I  am  with  them  for  reasons  which  have  satis- 
fied me  that  theirs  is  the  only  course  whereby  justice  may 
be  wrought." 

"And  if  they  fail?" 

"If  they  fail  I  perish  utterly,  for  death  will  be  the 
smallest  penalty  that  our  victors  will  requite  us  with. 
Angus  and  the  rest  have  staked  much  upon  this  venture, 
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but  I  stake  more  than  all  of  them,  for  my  hopes  of  winning 
you  rest  on  the  hazard." 

"  Then  pause  now ;  it  is  not  too  late." 

"  I  dare  not  pause  without  being  counted  doubly  false ; 
for  I  can  only  prove  the  worth  of  the  motive  that  has 
tempted  me  so  far  by  pushing  straight  forward  to  the 
end." 

"  You  will  destroy  all — the  good  Queen  Margaret  is  our 
friend.  She  has  given  me  her  protection;  she  has  made 
me  one  of  her  own  closest  attendants,  and  she  has  pledged 
herself  to  set  you  right  in  the  estimation  of  the  King — she 
has  pledged  herself  that  all  you  most  desire  shall  be  granted 
in  spite  of  twenty  Cochranes,  if  we  will  only  have  patience 
for  a  little  while.  She  has  given  her  gracious  promise  for 
all  this,  and  the  Queen  has  never  failed  her  word." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,  and  from  my  soul  I  am  grateful  to 
her ;  but  it  is  too  late  to  turn." 

"  Can  nothing  stay  you — not  even  me  ?  " 

"Nothing  can  stay  me,  when  to  stay  is  to  lose  you. 
Cease  your  persuasions,  Katherine,  and  help  me  to  the  end 
we  both  desire.  We  have  already  wasted  time,  and  I  am 
a  laggard  when  I  should  be  most  active.  As  you  are  the 
cause  of  my  sloth,  be  you  likewise  the  means  of  proving 
my  industry." 

"  In  what  can  I  aid  you  ?  " 

"  Show  me  which  way  has  Cochrane  fled.  That  is  how 
you  can  aid  me,  and  remember  upon  my  finding  him  to- 
night depends  our  future." 

She  did  not  answer. 

"You  hesitate,  and  with  me,  when  you  have  learned 
how  much  depends  upon  the  issue  of  this  night's  work !  " 
he  ejaculated,  drawing  back  from  her  in  wonder. 

"  If  I  have  hesitated,  Lamington,  it  has  been  for  your 
sake — the  soldiers  have  been  summoned  from  the  town ; 
the  guard  will  be  released,  and  your  escape  will  be  im- 
possible." 

"  Ha ! — the  soldiers  already  called  in  from  the  town — 
the  more  need  for  haste.  Show  me  the  way,  if  you  are  as 
wishful  for  our  speedy  union  as  I  would  fain  believe  you 
to  be." 

"  If  I  am  ?  Oh,  Lamington  !  "  she  exclaimed,  reproach- 
fully. 
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"Prove  it,  then,  and  let  Cochrane  be  swept  for  ever 
from  our  path." 

"As  you  will,  and  the  Sacred  Mother  help  us  both." 

She  took  the  remaining  taper  from  its  stand,  and  ap- 
proached an  ebony  cabinet  which  stood  near  the  bedstead. 
She  drew  open  one  of  the  panels,  and  displayed  a  recess 
filled  with  various  articles  of  curiosity.  These  she  thrust 
aside. 

"  I  do  not  think  his  Majesty  would  have  moved  from 
his  place  had  it  not  been  for  Cochrane,"  she  explained,  as 
she  proceeded ;  "  he  drew  his  Grace  away  and  would  not 
permit  him  to  encounter  the  nobles,  as  he  wished  to  do, 
even  when  I  delivered  to  him  the  Queen's  message  begging 
him  to  fly — for  she  had  been  cruelly  alarmed  by  what  little 
she  was  enabled  to  learn  from  one  of  her  attendants." 

"  Ay,  Cochrane  no  doubt  feared  to  let  him  act  as  his 
Majesty's  own  good  sense  dictated,  and  as  a  monarch 
should  have  acted." 

"  He  almost  dragged  his  Grace  away,  for  he  seemed  to 
become  too  much  confused  to  know  what  he  was  doing," 
Katherine  continued ;  "  it  seemed  as  if  Cochrane  were  the 
master  rather  than  the  servant,  and  in  my  anxiety  at  the 
moment  I  obeyed  him  as  though  I  did  not  recognize  in  him 
my  bitterest  foe.  He  bade  me  replace  these  things  as  you 
see  them  now,  and  whilst  he  was  moving  them,  as  we  are 
doing,  I  watched  him  closely,  and  so  discovered  the  trick 
of  this  passage." 

As  she  spoke,  a  portion  of  the  back  of  the  cabinet 
yielded  to  her  touch,  and  sliding  to  one  side,  disclosed  the 
stone  wall  of  the  chamber.  Again,  obedient  to  a  cunningly 
contrived  spring,  a  part  of  the  masonry  revolved  noiselessly 
on  a  hinge,  revealing  an  opening  only  large  enough  to  permit 
one  person  to  pass  at  a  time.  Gordon  went  first,  and 
Katherine  reclosed  the  various  traps  which  concealed  the 
outlet. 

Then  she  took  the  lead,  holding  the  taper  high  to  show 
the  path. 

He  wished  to  go  first,  but  she  was  obstinate.  She  did 
not  explain  her  dread,  lest  from  some  unknown  recess  he- 
might  be  stricken  down  without  the  possibility  of  raising 
his  hand  in  self-defence. 

Whilst  she  preceded  him,  holding  the  light,  and  with 
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its  aid  scanning  every  dark,  suspicious  nook,  there  was  at 
least  the  probability  that  she  would  be  able  to  give  him 
warning  before  he  could  be  assaulted.  So  she  was  resolute, 
and  no  entreaty  of  his  could  move  her  from  the  determina- 
tion to  be  his  guide. 

She  suddenly  slackened  her  pace,  and  listened  eagerly 
for  any  sound  that  might  indicate  the  neighbourhood  of 
others  than  themselves. 

"  Do  you  hear  aught  or  see  aught,  that  you  linger  ?  " 
he  said,  lowering  his  voice  instinctively. 

"  No,"  she  rejoined,  in  the  same  whispering  tone;  "but 
the  last  words  I  heard  Cochrane  utter  were  that  the  vaults 
would  be  the  safest  place.  I  fear  that  we  may  pass  the 
entrance  to  the  stair  that  leads  to  them." 

"  Think  you  his  Majesty  would  go  with  him  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  would  proceed  at  once  to  the  Queen's 
apartments,  where  he  would  be  most  safely  concealed. 
Ah  !  here  is  the  stair." 

They  descended  a  steep  staircase  and  reached  a  lower 
passage,  the  walls  of  which  were  so  damp,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere so  close,  that  no  doubt  was  left  that  this  was  the 
region  of  the  vaults. 

They  had  only  advanced  a  few  paces  cautiously  when 
Lamington  suddenly  wheeled  about  at  the  light  sound  of  a 
footstep  behind  them,  coming  from  the  direction  on  which 
they  had  turned  their  backs. 

A  man  darted  up  the  staircase,  and  instantly  disappeared 
in  the  darkness. 

Gordon  would  have  followed,  but  his  guide  restrained  him. 

"  It  was  his  Majesty ;  I  saw  his  mantle,"  she  said. 

"  Then  Cochrane  is  left  behind.  Now,  St.  Andrew, 
give  strength  to  my  arm,  for  no  holier  cause  was  ever 
served  than  that  of  destroying  so  foul  a  knave.  Give  me 
the  light." 

As  he  snatched  it  from  her  hand  she  had  no  option  but 
to  follow  him  with  what  speed  she  could.  He  rushed 
towards  the  place  from  which  the  man  who  had  just 
ascended  the  staircase  appeared  to  have  come. 

A  voice  called  hoarsely,  "  Are  they  there  ?  " 

Guided  by  the  souixl,  Lamington  burst  into  a  low, 
damp,  noisome-smelling  vault.  He  heard  an  exclamation 
of  terror,  but  at  first  could  sec  nothing. 
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Presently  his  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  place,  and 
he  descried  a  man  crouching  in  the  furthest  corner. 

"  Draw,  villain,  and  save  yourself,  if  you  may,"  shouted 
Lamington,  raising  his  sword,  "  or  die  defenceless,  as  the 
noble  Earl  of  Mar  fell  under  your  murderous  hands." 

The  sword  was  drawn  back  to  thrust,  when,  with  a 
wild  scream  of  horror,  Katherine  arrested  his  arm. 

"  IT  is  THE  KING  ! "  she  cried. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

WHICH   IS    THE    TRAITOR? 

11 '  May  I  find  grace,  my  sovereign  liege, 

Grace  for  my  loyal  men  and  me  ? 
For  my  name  it  is  Johnnie  Armstrong, 
And  subject  of  yours,  my  liege,'  said  ha. 

" '  Away,  away,  thon  traitor  strang  ! 

Out  o'  my  sicht  soon  may'st  thon  be ; 
I  grantit  never  a  traitor's  life, 
And  now  I'll  not  begin  with  thee.' " 

Johnnie  Armstrong. 

GORDON'S  arm  was  paralyzed.  His  heart  seemed  to  bound 
in  his  throat,  choking  him;  his  eyes  became  dazed,  and 
a  thousand  lights  appeared  to  be  glancing  before  them, 
whilst  he  could  see  nothing.  He  remained  transfixed  in 
his  position — his  sword  raised,  ready  to  thrust,  and  the 
taper  held  above  his  head. 

When  the  King  had  asked  the  question  which  had 
disclosed  his  hiding-place,  he  had  been  under  the  impression 
that  the  footsteps  he  heard  were  those  of  Cochrane,  who 
had  just  left  him,  returning  with  the  news  that  the  con- 
spirators had  discovered  his  retreat,  and  he  had  spoken 
in  his  eagerness  to  learn  the  worst. 

It  had  been  his  wish  to  take  refuge  in  the  Queen's 
apartments,  but  Cochrane,  aware  of  the  small  esteem  in 
which  her  Majesty  held  him,  feared  that  to  pacify  Angus 
and  his  companions,  and  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  King, 
she  would  not  hesitate  to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies  as  soon  as  she  was  informed  that  he  was  the  cause 
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and  object  of  the  outbreak.  So  he  had  persuaded  his 
master  to  fly  to  the  vaults,  and  had  left  him  there  whilst  at 
no  little  risk  he  proceeded  to  seek  assistance. 

There  was  small  generosity  in  his  apparent  devotion, 
however.  He  had  simply  chosen  the  least  of  two  dangers. 
Safe  as  he  might  have  been  in  this  place  of  hiding,  he 
knew  that  the  safety  would  only  continue  for  a  time,  and 
that  probably  in  a  very  brief  space  his  foes  would  fall  upon 
him.  Therefore  he  preferred  to  brave  the  more  immediate 
hazard  for  the  chance  of  finding  help,  and  by  another  bold 
stroke  defeating  his  pursuers.  Then  he  might  put  what 
interpretation  he  pleased  on  the  conduct  of  the  barons,  and 
his  own  position  would  be  more  secure  than  ever.  To  fall 
a  prisoner  into  their  hands  in  this  hole,  like  a  fox  run  to 
earth,  would  be  irremediable  ruin,  even  if  his  life  were  not 
taken  on  the  spot. 

The  King  discovered  the  blunder  he  had  made  the 
instant  Lamington  had  answered  his  inquiry  by  appearing 
with  the  light ;  and  fancying  that  a  troop  of  regicides  were 
behind  him,  he  had  crouched  back  in  the  farthest  corner 
of  the  cell. 

Everything  seemed  to  confirm  his  suspicion  of  the 
man's  purpose,  and  the  short  instant  which  intervened 
between  the  discovery  and  Katherine's  recognition,  was  to 
the  unfortunate  monarch  a  long  period  of  acutest  agony. 

Now,  observing  that  the  impending  blow  was  arrested, 
and  that  his  assailant  made  no  movement  to  effect  the 
threat  he  had  just  uttered,  James  rose  slowly  from  his 
undignified  posture,  but  he  was  obliged  to  lean  heavily 
against  the  wall  for  support.  He  was  sick  with  terror, 
and  with  the  sudden  revulsion  of  emotion  which  he  ex- 
perienced in  his  confused  sense  that  by  some  miraculous 
means  he  had  been  saved  from  the  wretched  fate  which  a 
second  ago  had  been  imminent. 

Katherine  could  not  utter  anything  more  than  that 
exclamation  which  rung  in  her  lover's  ears  with  a  sound 
of  inexpressible  horror ;  but  the  horror  was  mingled  with 
thankfulness  as  he  slowly  began  to  realize  the  position,  and 
to  perceive  from  what  a  crime  he  had  been  opportunely 
rescued. 

Katherine  was  the  first  to  recover  from  the  stupor 
which  affected  them  all.  She  threw  herself  on,  her  knees 
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before  the  monarch,  thus  placing  herself  between  him  and 
Gordon. 

"  Your  Majesty  will  pardon  the  blind  haste  of  one  who 
mistook  you  for  him  who  is  your  Grace's  worst  foe.  Oh, 
Heaven  is  kind,  my  liege,  and  has  spared  you  whilst  it  has 
saved  one  who  loves  you  from  a  deed  that  would  have 
made  him  accursed  in  his  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  for  ever.  Speak,  speak,  your  Majesty.  Ton  will 
pardon  his  haste,  which  the  saints  above  know  was  intended 
for  your  service." 

James  motioned  to  her  feebly  with  his  hand ;  bu  t 
whether  in  token  that  he  granted  her  prayei',  or  merely 
that  he  desired  her  to  be  silent,  it  was  impossible  to  tell. 

Lamington  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  her  voice,  and 
he  dropped  on  his  knee. 

The  instant  he  moved  the  King  started,  and  watched 
him  nervously. 

Lamington  bared  his  head,  seized  his  sword  by  the 
blade,  and  extended  the  hilt  towards  James,  who  shrank 
from  it,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  seemed  to  remember 
the  humiliating  character  in  which  such  a  movement 
pi-esented  him,  and  he  made  an  effort  to  recover  himself. 

"  Your  Majesty  can  yourself  judge  how  miserably  blind 
I  have  been,"  said  Gordon,  huskily.  "  I  am  your  true 
servant,  and  will  prove  it  with  my  life." 

"  Yes,  yes — and  you  were  like  to  prove  it  with  mine 
enow,"  muttered  the  King,  struggling  to  speak  with  some 
degree  of  dignity  and  calmness,  but  glancing  anxiously 
toward  the  entrance  in  the  hope  of  seeing  Cochrane  arrive 
with  the  guard  to  assure  him  of  safety. 

"  The  circumstances  are  not  altered,  sire,  since  I  entered 
this  place.  Your  gracious  person  is  as  much  at  my  mercy 
now  as  then.  You  cannot,  sire,  doubt  my  fidelity,  when  I 
offer  yon  my  sword;  and,  if  it  please  you,  I  am  ready  to 
pay  the  penalty  of  my  blunder  and  place  myself  at  your 
mercy." 

"  He  is  innocent,  sire — innocent  of  any  thought  of 
treachery  to  you,"  cried  Katherine ;  "  and  your  Grace  is 
too  good,  too  generous,  to  blame  him  for  the  accident  which 
has  made  him  appear  in  such  threatening  fashion  before 
you.  The  guilt  is  mine,  sir,  if  any  guilt  there  be  in  this, 
for  it  was  I  who  led  him  hither ;  it  was  I  who  made  him 
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believe  that  he  would  find  the  enemy  he  sought.  Grace, 
grace,  my  liege,  for  both,  or  let  me  alone  bear  your 
wrath." 

James  snatched  the  sword  from  Gordon's  hand,  but  he 
showed  no  intention  of  using  it  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  had  been  presented  to  him.  Besting  the  point  on  the 
ground,  he  leaned  on  the  hilt  whilst  he  spoke  hoarsely — 

"  Who  and  what  are  you  ?     Why  are  you  here  ?  " 

"Bertrand  Gordon,  of  Lamington,  so  please  your  Grace. 
I  came  here  to  seek  Robert  Cochrane,  who  has  defamed 
me  in  your  esteem,  who  has  endeavoured  to  force  from  me 
this  lady  whose  troth  has  been  long  plighted  to  me.  I 
thought  to  find  here  him  who  has  this  night  foully  mur- 
dered your  royal  brother,  the  Earl  of  Mar." 

"  Have  you  proof  of  that  ?  Give  it  to  me  if  you  have, 
and  his  head  shall  answer  for  it." 

"  I  have  no  other  proof  than  the  averment  of  a  faithful 
servant  of  his  lordship,  who,  on  discovering  what  had  been 
done,  rode  poste  haste  to  Linlithgow,  and  made  known  his 
dread  tidings  to  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  Lord  Gray." 

"  They  are  the  avowed  foes  of  Sir  Robert  Cochrane, 
and  you  yourself  proclaim  an  enmity  bitter  as  theirs." 

"  I  have  had  bitter  cause  to  do  so,  my  liege." 

"Why  has  not  the  messenger  come  to  us?  We  are 
the  proper  head  of  the  State,  and  the  nearest  kin  of  him 
who  has  been  slain — as  you  say." 

"  The  man  feared  that  Cochrane  would  be  with  your 
Majesty  before  him,  and  that  you  would  give  credit  to 
whatever  cunning  lie  he  might  devise,  so  that  the  courier 
would  have  suffered  for  his  rashness  in  opposing  his  own 
unaided  testimony  to  that  of  one  so  powerful." 

"  The  knave  must  have  given  us  little  credit  for  judg- 
ment, else  he  would  have  known  that  in  a  matter  so  nearly 
affecting  our  own  person  we  would  have  given  it  grave 
consideration,  in  despite  of  the  little  belief  we  might  have 
given  so  wild  a  story." 

"  He  erred  in  that,  my  liege ;  but  the  man  deemed  it 
more  respectful  to  you  that  the  charge  should  be  made 
known  by  the  tongues  of  those  who  were  privileged  to 
speak  frankly  in  your  presence." 

"And  therefore  sought  the  help  of  gentlemen  whose 
feud  with  the  accused  would  at  once  cast  discredit  on  their 
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accusation.     But  the  matter  shall  be  looked  to.     Where  is 
the  fellow,  and  what  is  his  tale  ?  " 

"  He  asserts  that  when  his  master  entered  his  bath,  he 
was  not  permitted  to  attend  him.  Two  hours  later  he  was 
summoned  to  the  room,  and  there  beheld  Mar  dead.  He 
had  been  smothered — by  accident,  Cochrane  and  the  others 
stated — but  he  was  assured  in  his  own  mind  that  it  was 
not  so.  When  he  sought  to  uncover  the  throat  of  his 
master  he  was  prevented  by  Cochrane;  and  when  he 
craved  permission  to  leave  the  house  it  was  denied  him. 
He  made  his  escape  by  stealth,  and  rode  hither  to  tell  what 
had  been  done."  * 

*'  And  on  the  word  of  a  mere  scullion  you  charge  Sir 
Robert  Cochrane  with  murder!  It  is  like  an  enemy  to 
transform  an  accident  into  a  crime." 

"  He  was  no  scullion,  sire,  but  the  faithful  follower  and 
close  friend  of  your  royal  brother,  a  gentleman  by  birth 
and  training." 

"  Cochrane  has  been  my  attached  follower,  and  one 
whose  genius  lifts  him  to  a  level  with  the  proudest  of  those 
whose  ignorance  despises  him." 

"  I  see  that  it  is  useless  to  debate  this  further  with  your 
Majesty." 

"  It  is  no  matter  for  debate,  sir,"  said  the  King,  irritably, 
and  now  oblivious  to  the  fears  which  a  little  while  ago  had 
rendered  him  so  distraught ;  "  it  is  a  matter  for  proof,  and 
the  proof  you  shall  produce,  or  by  our  royal  hand  you  shall 
pay  the  forfeit  of  this  most  villainous  charge.  What  sound 
is  that  ?  " 

Katherine  hastened  to  the  entrance,  and  peered  forth. 
"Armed  men,  your  Grace,  descending  the  stairs  with 
torches,"  she  answered,  in  a  quick  undertone. 

"Bar  them  out;  do  not  let  one  of  them  enter,"  cried 
James,  again  beset  by  his  alarm. 

"  There  is  no  danger,  sire,"  said  Gordon,  rising  to  his 

feet ;  "  but  if  you  will  give  me  back  my  sword,  none  shall 

approach  you  save  over  my  body,  unless  it  be  your  pleasure." 

The  monarch,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  did — forgetful 

of  the  distrust  with  which  he  had  regarded  Lamington,  in 

*  Historians  are  not  agreed  as  to  whether  the  Earl  of  Mar  was 
smothered  in  his  bath  or  bled  to  death. 
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his  dread  of  those  who  approached  now — flung  the  weapon 
to  him. 

Gordon  sprang  to  the  entrance  sword  in  hand,  just  in 
time  to  encounter  Cochrane,  whose  eyes  were  glistening 
with  triumph,  and  at  whose  back  was  a  detachment  of  the 
royal  guard. 

"  Hold  there,  all  of  you,"  cried  Lamington.  "  Advance 
a  step  further,  and  it  is  at  your  peril." 

"  Stand  aside,  villain,"  retorted  Cochrane,  drawing. 
"  Upon  him,  gentlemen,  in  the  King's  name." 

"  Cochrane,"  ejaculated  Gordon,  "  on  guard,  sir,  on 
guard." 

"  I  strike  for  the  King,  and  thank  Heaven  we  have 
arrived  in  time  to  rescue  him  from  your  murderous  hands." 

"  That  trick  shall  not  serve  you,  sir,"  rejoined  Laming- 
ton with  ineffable  scorn,  for  he  detected  at  once  the  ground 
which  his  opponent  purposed  taking  in  charging  him  with 
an  attempt  upon  the  King's  life. 

Their  swords  crossed,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  guard, 
partly  because  their  leader  blocked  the  entrance,  and  partly 
because  they  had  not  much  inclination  to  make  a  general 
attack  upon  one  man,  did  not  move  to  prevent  the  affray. 

But  his  Majesty,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  real  state 
of  affairs,  advanced,  addressing  the  combatants  authorita- 
tively. 

"  Put  down  your  weapons,  sirs,  I  command  you.  What, 
are  private  brawls  to  have  vent  in  our  presence  ?  Down 
with  your  swords,  and  be  thankful  if  the  present  confusion 
prove  excuse  enough  for  the  disrespect  you  show  us." 

Cochrane,  with  a  submissive  bow,  instantly  obeyed,  but 
Gordon  hesitated.  He  was  too  hot  to  recognize  the  folly 
and  impolicy  of  giving  vent  to  the  wrath  which  stirred 
within  him  at  the  sight  of  his  foe,  when  the  King  laid  his 
express  command  upon  him  to  desist.  The  wrong  which 
this  man  had  done  to  him  and  to  others  seemed  too 
monstrous  to  be  laid  aside  for  a  moment :  it  was  like  tem- 
porizing with  the  blackest  guilt. 

So  he  stood  irresolute,  his  sword  still  raised,  and  glancing 
at  the  monarch  questioningly,  as  if  seeking  his  permission 
to  renew  the  assault. 

Katherine,  with  a  woman's  quickness,  perceived  the 
false  impression  which  his  conduct  was  likely  to  convey  to 
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all,  and  especially  to  James.  She  was  by  his  side,  and 
whispered  eagerly — 

"Obey — obey,  for  my  sake,  if  not  your  own.  Your 
hesitation  will  do  more  to  hurt  our  cause  than  all  the 
infamy  that  Cochrane  may  charge  you  with." 

Still  he  hesitated,  and  the  King,  who  at  first  observed 
his  insubordination  with  surprise,  now  regarded  him  scowl- 
ingly,  and  with  a  return  of  all  his  worst  suspicions  con- 
cerning him. 

The  guard  had  by  this  time  penetrated  the  chamber, 
and  their  torches  lit  up  the  dark  slimy  walls  of  the  vault. 
They  surrounded  their  master,  who,  feeling  himself  secure 
from  danger,  and  possessed  of  the  power  to  give  his 
authority  effect,  forgot  the  helpless  condition  in  which 
Lamington  had  found  him.  Like  all  weak  natures  when 
suddenly  released  from  trouble,  his  Majesty  thought  more 
of  the  indignities  he  had  suffered  than  of  those  who  had 
relieved  him.  He  remembered  in  what  questionable  shape 
Gordon  had  appeared,  and,  overlooking  the  devotion  he 
had  displayed,  was  ready  to  vent  upon  him  some  of  those 
pangs  with  which  he  had  been  afflicted  in  his  humiliation — 
the  memory  of  which  was  still  painful  to  him. 

The  pause  was  a  brief  one. 

"How,  sir?"  ejaculated  the  King,  irritably.  "Has 
our  misfortune  so  lowered  us  in  your  estimation  that  you 
set  our  plain  command  at  naught  ?  By  my  faith,  there  is 
need  for  amendment  here.  You  shall  learn,  sir,  that  if 
you  have  found  us  in  a  somewhat  awkward  dilemma,  we 
have  lost  none  of  our  power  or  the  humour  to  punish 
treason.  Something  in  your  manner  made  us  doubt  that 
you  could  be  the  traitor  you  have  been  represented,  albeit 
your  actions  gave  full  warrant  for  the  charge.  Our  doubts 
are  being  cleared,  thanks  to  your  own  stubbornness. 
Deliver  up  your  sword,  sir,  and  your  affairs  shall  bo  dealt 
with  as  they  merit." 

"  A  prisoner !  "  exclaimed  Lamington,  unable  to  believe 
that  his  Majesty  could  mean  to  place  him  so  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  his  enemy. 

The  King  made  a  haughty  gesture  in  reply. 

Cochrane,  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  furtively  watched 
the  effect  of  this  new  sign  of  his  triumph  on  the  man  he 
hated  and,  in  some  respects,  feared. 
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The  captain  of  the  guard  advanced  a  pace  to  receive 
the  prisoner's  sword.  Lamington  started  back,  his  eyes 
glistening  with  indignation. 

"  Stay  your  hands,  gentlemen,  for  by  St.  Andrew  this 
is  no  fair  duty  that  is  put  upon  you,  although  it  is  the 
King  who  orders  it."  Then,  turning  towards  his  Majesty, 
"  I  came  hither,  sire,  to-night,  hoping  to  render  you  loyal 
service  ;  that  I  did  not  come  with  any  treacherous  thought 
toward  your  Grace,  your  own  conscience  will  bear  witness. 
The  high  degree  of  the  service  I  was  but  now  about  to 
give  you,  you  will  not  be  ready  to  own ;  but  you  should 
know  that  I  would  have  saved  you  from  the  scorn  which 
to-morrow  all  Scotland  will  cast  upon  its  King  when  it 
learns  that  he  has  screened  the  murderer  -of  his  brother 
from  the  just  retribution  which  Heaven  and  law  call 
for." 

The  boldness  of  this  speech  astounded  James,  whilst 
the  earnestness  with  which  it  was  uttered  impressed  him 
sufficiently  to  recall  the  suspicions  with  which  he  had  first 
received  Cochrane's  tidings  of  Mar's  death.  But  the  scorn- 
ful reference  to  the  blame  which  would  attach  to  himself 
demanded  a  sharp  retort. 

"  Peace,  braggart !  Are  we  not  fitting  judge  of  our 
own  honour  ?  Still  brandishing  your  weapon  in  our  face  ? 
Yield  it  up  at  once,  or  by  my  soul  we  shall  attaint  you  with 
an  attempt  upon  our  royal  person." 

"  Oh,  sire,  your  own  heart  will  tell  you  that  there  is  no 
drop  of  treacherous  blood  in  my  veins.  To  your  Grace  I 
surrender  my  sword,"  he  said,  dropping  it  at  the  King's 
feet,  "  but  to  none  other.  Preserve  it,  sire,  in  memory  of 
this  night ;  and  when  the  end  comes,  which  all  men  who 
love  you  foresee  and  dread,  remember  it  is  the  sword  that 
might  have  saved  a  throne." 

Again  the  monarch  was  impressed  by  the  passionate 
earnestness  of  his  manner,  which  imparted  to  the  words  a 
tone  of  prophecy.  He  peered  uneasily  at  the  speaker's 
face,  which  was  pale,  and  marked  with  an  expression  of 
regret !  But  the  regret  was  for  his  Majesty,  not  for 
himself. 

"Umph!  He  looks  honest,"  muttered  James  to  him- 
self ;  and  then  glancing  quickly  at  Cochrane,  who  was  sur- 
veying the  scene  with  placid  content,  "  and,  by  my  soul, 
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the  other  looks  less  honest  than  he  has  ever  seemed  in  my 
eyes  before.  But  we  will  scrutinize  this  matter — we  will 
prove  it  to  the  quick,  and  justice  shall  be  done." 

He  nodded  to  the  captain  of  the  guard,  who  understood 
that  movement  as  a  sign  that  he  was  to  lead  his  prisoner 
away.  Having  picked  up  the  sword,  he  turned  to  him. 

During  these  passages  Katherine  had  remained  silent ; 
but  she  had  listened  to  everything,  and  she  had  heard 
everything  with  agonized  suspense.  Once  or  twice  she 
had  attempted  to  interrupt  Gordon,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
excitement  betraying  him  into  speech  that  could  only  have 
the  worst  consequence. 

But  when  she  observed  with  what  content  Cochrane 
was  regarding  her,  she  drew  herself  up  and  stood  proud 
and  calm  awaiting  the  issue,  whatever  it  might  be,  without 
any  outward  symptom  of  the  dismay  with  which  her  heart 
was  fluttering. 

She  felt  that  Lamington  was  speaking  as  became  a 
loyal  gentleman,  and  one  who  had  been  cruelly  misappre- 
hended and  wronged.  She  would  not  disgrace  the  love  he 
bore  her  by  any  exhibition  of  a  woman's  weakness  which 
could  only  distress  him  the  more,  without  offering  the 
slightest  probability  of  helping  him. 

So  she  stood  by  his  side,  her  hand  resting  on  his  arm ; 
silent,  but  with  a  dignity  in  her  bearing  and  a  contempt  in 
her  regard  of  the  King's  favourite  which  expressed  her 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  all  her  lover  said. 

There  were  several  amongst  the  gentlemen  of  the  guard 
who  envied  Lamington  the  position  he  occupied,  notwith- 
standing its  peril,  and  who  would  have  readily  changed 
places  with  him,  if  she  would  have  taken  the  same  place 
by  their  side  with  the  same  devotion. 

When  he  had  done  speaking  those  dangerous  words  of 
truth  to  the  King,  she  pressed  his  arm  tightly,  and  looked 
in  his  face  with  a  proud,  sad  smile  that  gave  him  comfort 
and  strength. 

"  Thanks,  Katherine,  thanks,"  he  whispered,  huskily, 
whilst  he  took  her  hands,  clasping  them  fondly  with  his 
own ;  "  you  at  least  understand  me — but  you  will  suffer 
with  me.  Ay,  there  is  the  cruel  barb  with  which  yonder 
wretch  can  reach  my  heart.  But  courage,  Kate,  courage  ; 
it  is  better  for  me  that  I  should  die  an  honourable  man, 
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striving  to  do  loyal  service  to  my  King,  than  to  live 
dishonoured  and  an  exile,  even  with  you  to  share  my 
fate." 

"  I  will  share  it,  Bertrand,  even  if  it  be  death  ;  and  I 
am  prouder  of  your  love  now,  when  you  seem  to  have 
sacrificed  it  and  yourself  by  the  rash  words  you  have 
spoken  to  his  Majesty,  than  I  ever  could  have  been  had 
no  cloud  darkened  our  path." 

"  Brave  heart,  it  is  worth  enduring  their  worst  spite  to 
know  how  much  you  love  me,  and  how  worthy  you  are  to 
be  loved." 

"  Ah,  Bertrand,  it  is  in  bitter  moments  such  as  these 
that  hearts  are  tried,  arid  mine  tells  me  that  you  have  acted 
nobly,  although  it  trembles  at  the  fury  of  to-morrow.  But 
all  is  not  lost  yet,  perhaps ;  the  Queen  is  generous,  and  the 
King  is  just  when  he  is  permitted  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
his  own  nature." 

"  Expect  nothing  from  him — you  have  seen  how  his 
trust  in  Cochrane  is  undisturbed  even  by  the  murder  of  his 
brother." 

"  Then,  if  we  find  no  release,  no  justice,  you  will  fall, 
knowing  that  your  country  honours  you,  and  that  the  King 
will  sorely  rue  his  own  blindness  and  the  wrong  he  has 
done  you." 

"  That  gives  me  little  comfort  whilst  I  know  that  you 
are  left  behind  defenceless  against  that  knave's  snares." 

"  Not  defenceless,  whilst  I  can  raise  my  arm  with  more 
than  strength  enough  to  carry  a  poniard  home ;  and  not 
defenceless  whilst  my  brothers  live." 

That  reference  sent  a  thrill  of  sickness  through  Laming- 
ton,  so  that  he  was  almost  glad  when  the  captain  respect- 
fully touched  his  arm. 

This  brief  colloquy  had  taken  place  during  the  few 
moments  his  Majesty  had  spent  in  musing  between  the 
dictates  of  his  better  nature — which  prompted  him  to 
release  the  prisoner  and  to  accept  his  parole  to  be  in  attend- 
ance whenever  he  might  be  required — and  the  evil  sug- 
gestions of  his  favourite,  which  counselled  no  mercy  and 
no  confidence. 

His  Majesty  roused  himself  from  his  reverie  with  an 
impatient  "  Tush  !  "  and,  addressing  Cochrane  sharply — 

"  Is  the  palace  clear  ?     May  the  monarch  of  Scotland 
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crawl  ont  of  this  rat's  hole  into  which  you  thrust  him  and 
show  himself  again  in  his  proper  chambers  ?  " 

"  The  way  is  clear,  so  please  your  Majesty.  Thanks  to 
the  prompt  measures  we  adopted,  your  enemies  are  routed 
without  a  struggle." 

"  My  enemies !  "  echoed  the  King,  drily.  "  Ay,  man, 
Bob,  yonder  chiel  would  have  had  me  believe  that  they 
were  yours,  and  not  mine  at  all." 

"Long  may  they  be  so,  my  liege,  for  so  long  will  you 
reign  in  peace  and  content." 

"  Exactly,"  said  James,  slowly,  eyeing  his  favourite 
with  a  searching  glance,  which  that  personage  bore  un- 
moved. "  Come,  we  will  quit  this  den  ;  it  smells  too  much 
of  the  charnel-house  to  be  pleasant,  when  we  have  time  to 
note  such  trifling  affairs — that  is,  trifling  by  the  estimate 
of  our  blustering  barons,  who  have  no  finer  sense  than  to 
know  when  a  sword  is  well  tempered  or  a  bowshaft 
straight." 

Saying  this  in  a  manner  which  was  a  droll  mixture  of 
sarcastic  contempt  and  humour,  he  began  to  move  from  the 
place. 

"  Your  matters  will  be  looked  to  in  the  morning,  sir," 
he  said,  as  he  passed  Lamington ;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
Katherine,  "  Follow  us,  madam,  that  we  may  see  you  pro- 
perly bestowed.  We  owe  you  so  much  for  the  labour  you 
have  undergone  on  our  behalf." 

He  disappeared  from  the  chamber,  attended  by  Cochrane 
and  twelve  guardsmen. 

Katherine,  dreading  lest  Cochrane  should  be  sent  back 
to  seek  her,  hastily  bade  Gordon  farewell,  and  followed. 
He,  divining  her  reason,  did  not  attempt  to  stay  her. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  QUEEN'S  VICTOBT. 

"  Tbeii  east  and  west  the  word  has  gane, 
And  soon  to  Branxholm  Hall  it  fle\v, 
That  Elliott  of  Lairistan,  he  was  slain, 
And  how  or  why  no  living  knew." 

The  Laird  of  Lairistan. 

THE  triumph  which  Cochrane  had  obtained  was  due  to  the 
happy  accident  of  the  purpose  of  the  conspirators  being 
mistaken  for  an  outbreak  against  the  King  in  favour  of  the 
imprisoned  Albany — an  event  which  the  wily  favourite  had 
caused  his  master  to  believe  might  take  place  at  any 
moment. 

The  Queen  knew  how  much  reason  his  Majesty  had 
given  the  nobles  for  displeasure  in  retaining  as  his  prime 
confidant  and  adviser  one  so  generally  detested  as  Cochrane. 
She  was  conscious  at  the  same  time  of  something  of  her 
royal  consort's  weakness,  whilst  she  could  not  be  blind  to 
the  warlike  merits  of  Albany,  which  had  obtained  for  him 
the  respect  of  the  people,  who  were  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating the  finer  qualities  of  their  monarch.  Awai*e  of  all 
this,  she  dreaded  the  approaching  crisis;  and,  despite  the 
assurances  of  Panther,  at  the  first  murmur  of  the  advent 
of  the  angry  barons  she  became  alarmed  for  the  King's 
safety. 

A  frightened  attendant  brought  to  her  an  exaggerated 
and  distorted  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  barons,  and 
of  the  overpowering  of  the  guard.  Thereupon  she  had 
despatched  Katherine  to  the  King,  whilst  she  herself 
hastened  to  the  sleeping-chamber  of  the  prince,  that  she 
might  be  prepared  to  protect  him  from  any  danger  that 
might  threaten  his  innocent  head. 

The  apartment  adjoined  her  own,  and  she  entered  it 
softly,  in  order  not  to  waken  the  little  sleeper.  The  ladies- 
in-waiting  were  careful  to  observe  the  same  caution  as  their 
mistress  ;  and  as  they  only  crossed  the  threshold,  closing 
the  door  noiselessly  behind  them,  the  prince  slept  on 
undisturbed. 
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The  Queen  advanced  to  the  couch,  and,  seating  herself 
beside  it,  watched  the  calm  face  of  her  child — a  fair,  frank 
face,  on  which  the  passions  of  life  had  not  yet  imprinted 
any  baleful  line;  but  the  shadow  of  the  stormy  future 
through  which  he  was  to  pass  to  his  chivalrous  fall  at 
Flodden  seemed  to  be  already  lowering  upon  it.  The 
affectionate  eyes  of  the  mother  rested  on  the  child  with 
the  greedy  devotion  of  one  gazing  upon  a  treasure  that  is 
in  peril  of  being  stolen. 

The  arrival  of  Angus  and  his  companions  was  announced 
by  a  loud  summons  at  the  outer  door,  and  then  by  the 
heavy  tread  of  armed  men  in  the  apartments  which  the 
ladies  had  just  quitted.  The  summons  was  presently  re- 
peated at  the  door  of  the  prince's  room. 

It  had  been  bolted  by  the  ladies-in-waiting,  who  now 
looked  anxiously  to  their  mistress  for  instructions. 

"Undo  the  bar  and  let  them  enter,"  said  Margaret, 
calmly,  although  she  was  very  pale,  and  instinctively  cast 
her  arm  round  her  son  to  give  him  all  the  protection  of 
which  she  was  capable. 

Angus  entered  first,  frowning,  and  his  huge  form  drawn 
to  its  full  height  in  the  wrath  which  swelled  his  breast.  He 
was  followed  by  Lord  Gray,  quiet  and  respectful,  and  im- 
mediately after  entered  the  Abbot,  who  had  remained  be- 
hind an  instant  to  persuade  the  others  to  remain  outside. 

Their  entrance  wakened  the  prince,  who  started  up  with 
an  exclamation  of  half  wonder  and  half  fear.  But  as  soon 
as  he  recognized  the  persons  who  occupied  the  chamber, 
he  rose  to  his  knees  smiling,  and  resting  a  hand  on  his 
mother's  shoulder,  he  cried — 

"Is  it  morning,  cousin  Augus  ?  and  are  we  bound 
a-hawking  ?  " 

"  The  hawks  are  on  the  wing  already,  so  please  your 
highness,  but  the  quarry  is  out  of  sight,  and  I  fear  our 
humour  would  not  make  the  sport  pleasing  to  you,"  answered 
the  earl,  gruffly. 

The  boy  was  astonished  by  the  manner  of  this  reply, 
aud  looked  with  an  expression  of  childish  puzzlement  from 
the  speaker  to  the  Queen. 

"  Do  they  fly  hawks  in  the  palace  now  ?  "  he  inquired, 
simply. 

"  The  hawk  flies  whither  its  proy  leads,"  said  Augus. 
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"  I  trust,  my  Lord  Angus,  the  prey  has  not  led  you  here," 
said  Margaret,  with  quiet  dignity. 

"  It  is  even  so,  madam,  for  we  seek  the  King." 

"Has  he  frightened  you,  mother?  I  felt  you  start," 
said  the  prince ;  and  then,  turning  to  the  earl,  his  fair  face 
flushed  with  childish  indignation.  "  Angus,  you  are  saucy 
because  you  are  so  big ;  but  I  will  be  big  too,  some  day." 

"Heaven  grant  it  so,"  replied  the  earl,  with  rough 
sincerity,  "  and  wherefore,  as  your  highness  would  bid  me 
beware  how  I  carry  myself  now,  I  accept  the  reminder." 

"I  would  remind  you,  too,  Angus,  that  nobody  stands 
covered  in  my  mother's  presence  except  the  King." 

The  boy  was  standing  up  on  his  couch  now,  and  was 
pronouncing  his  admonitions  with  a  gravity  that  would 
have  been  laughable  at  any  other  time. 

Angus,  instead  of  being  annoyed  by  the  singular  address 
of  the  young  prince,  was  so  far  pleased  that  his  frown 
faded  under  an  expression  of  admiration. 

"  That  check  also  I  accept  from  your  highness  with 
proper  submission,"  he  responded,  whilst  he  removed  the 
plumed  hat  from  his  head,  "and  say  again,  Heaven  grant 
you  long  life,  and  may  your  present  spirit  lose  no  whit  of 
its  bravery  as  years  advance." 

"  So  say  we  and  all  Scotland,"  added  the  Abbot,  with 
solemnity. 

"Your  Majesty  will  pardon  the  neglect  I  have  shown 
without  meaning  offence,"  continued  Angus;  "the  evil 
humour  which  the  sorry  events  of  this  night  have  roused 
in  me  must  plead  my  excuse.  Your  Grace  knows  that  I 
have  as  little  of  the  courtier's  fine  ways  as  of  his  baseness ; 
but  rough  as  my  bearing  may  be,  you  have  no  more  de- 
voted servant  than  Archibald  Douglas." 

"We  believe  it,  Angus,"  said  the  Queen,  with  confi- 
dence, "  and  in  that  belief  your  offence  is  already  pardoned. 
Now  tell  us  the  meaning  of  this  untimely  visit  with  armour 
on,  and  angry  brows.  My  lords,  you  look,  all  of  you,  more 
like  a  band  of  dangerous  rebels  than  of  liege  men  who  seek 
redress  or  justice  at  the  hands  of  their  sovereign." 

"  So  please  your  Grace,"  said  the  Abbot,  "  these  gentle- 
men have  been  much  disturbed  to-night  by  a  tale  which  is 
too  horrible  for  your  Majesty's  ears,  and  they  seek  the 
King,  that  prompt  retribution  may  be  taken.  Not  finding 
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his  Grace,  and  fearing  that  he  has  been  ill-advised — as  has 
happened  more  than  once  before — to  shun  the  audience 
which  we  all  demand  in  the  great  name  of  justice,  we  have 
come  hither  to  pray  our  gracious  Queen  to  use  what  in- 
fluence she  can  command  to  obtain  for  us  the  immediate 
audience  we  desire." 

"  What  is  the  tale  you  deem  too  horrible  for  me  to 
hear?"  Margaret  inquired.  "If  wrong  has  been  done.it 
is  well  that  we  should  know  it,  since  you  desire  our  aid  in 
its  requital.  Speak,  and  be  assured  that  our  anxiety  for 
the  public  weal  is  more  than  strong  enough  to  overcome  all 
private  weakness." 

"  The  Earl  of  Mar  is  murdered,"  said  Angus,  bluntly. 

"  Uncle  Mar  killed  !  "  cried  the  prince,  his  eyes  starting 
in  astonishment ;  "  and  will  I  never  see  him  again  ?  " 

"Not  in  this  world,  your  highness." 

"Oh,  who  has  done  that ?  He  is  a  traitor,  and  we  cut 
off  traitors'  heads." 

"Robert  Cochrane  has  done  it;  and  we  call  upon  the 
King  to  do  justice  to  himself,  to  his  dead  brother,  and  to 
the  people,"  responded  the  earl,  warmly. 

"  Give  him  to  Angus,  mother,"  exclaimed  the  prince, 
excitedly;  "give  him  to  Angus,  and  let  him  deal  with  the 
cruel  man." 

The  Queen  had  been  startled  and  distressed  by  the 
ominous  tidings,  for  she  saw  at  once  how  much  danger 
there  was  of  the  King  being  suspected  of  complicity  in  the 
crime,  if  he  were  not  already  suspected,  as  the  words  of 
Angus  seemed  to  imply.  She  experienced  much  alarm, 
too,  in  the  thought  that  his  Majesty  would  be,  more  than 
likely,  deceived  by  the  plausible  explanation  which  his 
favourite  would  be  sure  to  have  ready  for  him ;  and  thus 
draw  upon  himself  a  still  greater  share  of  popular  disfavour, 
and  discontent  with  his  government. 

As  soon  as  she  had  recovered  from  the  first  shock  of 
dismay  and  surprise,  she  bade  the  prince  be  silent,  and 
directed  two  of  her  ladies-in-waiting  to  attend  him,  whilst 
she  led  the  way  into  her  own  audience-chamber. 

His  highness  was  not  pleased  to  be  deprived  of  the 
interesting  conversation  in  which  he  had  taken  so  active 
a  part ;  and  as  Angus  was  slowly  following  the  Queen  he 
called  to  him  to  come  back. 
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"  What  will  you  do  with  Cochrane  ?  "  he  queried,  rest- 
ing his  hand  on  the  carl's  wrist  and  looking  up  inquisitively 
at  his  stern  face. 

"What  would  your  highness  wish  to  be  done  with 
him?" 

The  prince  reflected,  whilst  his  finger  mechanically 
traced  the  links  of  the  earl's  corslet. 

"  Give  me  your  sword,"  he  said  presently. 

Angus  humoured  the  boy,  and  unsheathed  his  weapon. 

Grasping  the  hilt  with  both  hands,  the  prince  exerted 
all  his  strength  to  raise  the  heavy  sword,  his  eyes  sparkling 
with  enthusiasm  the  while. 

"  If  I  could  only  hold  this  up,"  he  said,  slowly,  "  I  would 
strike  the  bad  man  down,  and  I  would  help  the  good  man 
to  keep  his  ground." 

"  And  I  would  stand  by  your  highness  whilst  my  hand 
could  gripe  a  weapon.  Good  night,  and  pleasant  dreams." 

Angus  hastened  to  rejoin  his  companions.  He  found 
them  all  standing  before  her  Majesty,  who  was  seated  on  a 
large  chair  of  state,  and  apparently  waiting  only  for  his 
appearance. 

"My  lord  of  Angus,"  she  said,  deliberately,  "the  busi- 
ness which  you  have  thrust  upon  us  to  night  is  not  one  to 
be  disposed  of  with  the  rude  haste  which  you  and  our  other 
friends  seem  to  desire.  The  matter  concerns  our  nearest 
interests,  and  must  be  dealt  with  resolutely,  but  not  with 
the  unbecoming  haste  which  partakes  more  of  the  character 
of  vengeance  than  of  justice." 

"The  penalty  of  a  deed  such  as  this,  madam,"  said 
Angus,  "should  be  enforced  without  pause  of  any  kind." 

"Ay,  if  you  are  sure  that  you  have  found  the  guilty 
one." 

"And  we  are  sure  of  that." 

"  Who  has  seen  Mar,  and  can  attesb  that  he  has  perished 
as  you  say?  " 

"We  have  certain  tidings  of  his  fate,  madam,  and  we 
know  too  much  of  Cochrane  to  doubt  his  guilt  or  his 
object." 

"  My  lords,  I  fear  the  little  favour  which  you  bear  the 
man  has  caused  you  to  judge  him  with  more  haste  than 
your  calmer  humoars  would  hold  wise." 

"  So  please  your  Grace,"  broke  in  Lord  Gray,  "  we  have 
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known  the  man  too  long  not  to  have  had  more  than  time 
enough  to  judge  of  him  with  all  due  discretion.  I  am  not 
one  hasty  to  decide  upon  a  violent  action;  but  I  pledge 
myself  and  those  who  are  with  me  that  the  peace  of  the 
country  will  be  endangered  if  Robert  Cochrane  is  permitted 
to  remain  another  day  at  Court — ay,  if  he  is  even  permitted 
to  live  after  this  night's  work." 

"  Your  verdict,  my  Lord  Gray,  carries  weight  with  it, 
and  without  doubt  it  is  given  upon  due  consideration.  But 
we  must  act  in  this  affair  in  open  court,  and  to-morrow 
that  shall  be  done  by  his  Majesty  and  yourselves  in  council." 

"  To-morrow  ?    Why  not  to-night  ?  "  ejaculated  Angus. 

"  Because  to-night  we  have  no  clear  proof  that  this  foul 
crime  has  been  committed  by  one  who  is  your  avowed 
enemy ;  and  to-morrow  we  will  know  the  best  and  worst. 
Retire,  then,  gentlemen,  for  to-night ;  and  we  pledge  our 
royal  word  that  there  shall  be  no  let  or  hindrance  to  the 
deliberation  and  decision  of  the  council  to-morrow." 

There  was  a  general  expression  of  disappointment  on 
the  countenances  of  the  noblemen,  who  glanced  from  one  to 
another,  dissatisfied,  but  hesitating  what  reply  should  be 
given  to  her  Majesty's  proposal.  All  felt  that  by  the  morn- 
ing Cochrane  would  have  so  wrought  upon  the  King  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  obtain  his  concession  to  the  verdict 
which  they  would  unanimously  pronounce.  Nothing  but 
the  sincere  respect  they  entertained  for  the  Queen  could 
have  prevented  them  at  once  repudiating  even  the  short 
delay  for  which  she  asked. 

Observing  their  hesitation  she  rose  to  her  feet,  as  if 
preparatory  to  dismissing  them. 

"My  lords,  I  call  upon  you  as  leal  friends  and  subjects 
to  yield  to  my  request,"  she  said,  quietly. 

"Madam,  you  could  not  have  put  our  fealty  to  a 
severer  test,"  responded  Gray ;  "  but  I  for  one  will  prove 
it  at  the  risk  of  whatever  may  hap  to-morrow,  and  I  submit 
to  your  Grace's  will." 

The  others,  although  aware  of  the  probability  that 
when  the  council  met  they  might  find  themselves  stand 
in  the  position  of  the  accused  instead  of  the  accusers, 
immediately  followed  the  example  Gray  had  set.  All  pro- 
claimed their  devotion  to  her  Majesty,  and  their  submission 
to  her  will,  and  they  slowly  retired. 
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Angus  alone  remained  dourly  silent,  leaning  on  the  hilt 
of  his  long  sword.  He  was  the  last  to  move  from  his 
position.  Starting  from  what  appeared  to  be  a  gloomy 
reverie,  he  made  a  stiff  salutation,  and  was  about  to  with- 
draw, but  he  stopped,  and  approached  the  Queen. 

"  We  yield  to  your  Majesty,"  he  said,  somewhat  huskily, 
and  with  a  degree  of  agitation;  "but  to-morrow  you  will 
regret  that  you  have  driven  us  to  it,  and  to-morrow  we 
shall  regret  that  we  obeyed." 

Margaret  was  not  insensible  to  the  probability  that  the 
grim  prophecy  would  be  fulfilled,  but  she  only  said — 

"We  will  pray  that  the  event  may  prove  otherwise,  my 
lord." 

The  earl  bowed  stiffly,  and  without  another  word 
withdrew. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  outbreak  which  had  threatened 
to  become  so  serious.  Angus  and  his  companions  retired 
with  their  followers  to  their  respective  lodgings  in  the 
town,  and  they  appointed  vigilant  watches  during  the 
night  to  give  them  timely  warning  of  any  attempted 
reprisal  from  the  palace.  Not  one  of  them  felt  sure  of 
liberty  or  life  so  long  as  the  King  remained  under  the 
control  of  his  favourites. 

But  Cochrane  was  too  well  pleased  to  avail  himself  of 
the  advantage  which  their  unexpected  retreat  gave  him  to 
think  of  taking  offensive  steps  immediately.  He  could 
not  guess  the  reason  of  their  sudden  change  of  policy ; 
and  he  did  not  trouble  himself  much  to  inquire.  It  was 
enough  for  him  that  their  present  conduct  would  to  all 
appearance  confirm  the  representations  he  had  made  to  the 
sovereign.  It  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  eradicate  the 
first  impressions  made  on  the  King,  and  by-and-by  there 
would  be  opportunity  found  to  retaliate. 

He  knew  that  it  would  be  a  hopeless  venture  to  deal 
with  the  barons  collectively ;  for  then  even  all  the  power 
of  his  Majesty  would  only  stand  a  chance  of  victory,  and 
he  could  not  count  upon  support  to  the  last  extremity. 
But  he  was  satisfied  that  he  could  deal  with  his  foes 
individually,  mighty  as  they  were ;  and  he  was  content  to 
bide  his  time.  He  was  pursuing  the  cautious  policy  by 
which  James  II.  had  triumphed  over  the  rebellious  nobles 
of  his  reign. 
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Meanwhile  eveiy  circumstance  seemed  to  combine  to 
further  his  more  immediate  interests.  He  already  looked 
forward  to  the  crowning  object  of,  his  ambition — the  title 
of  the  murdered  Mar — as  almost  within  his  grasp.  Next 
to  that  object  in  importance  to  him,  if  not  equal  to  it,  was 
the  subjugation  of  Katherine,  and  that,  too,  he  did  not 
doubt  of  achieving. 

Although  apparently  enjoying  perfect  freedom  in  hoi- 
position  as  an  attendant  on  Queen  Margaret,  she  was  under 
the  constant  surveillance  of  his  spies.  Lamington  was 
now  a  prisoner,  and  he  would  take  care  that  the  charge 
against  him  was  so  coloured  that  his  escape  from  the  block 
or  the  scaffold  would  be  impossible. 

And  so  with  all  these  favouring  winds  filling  his  sails 
he  saw  a  clear  course  to  harbour ;  for  even  Katheriue 
must  succumb  to  the  wiles  with  which  he  was  gradually 
surrounding  her. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  much  secret  self-congratulation 
that  he  followed  James  back  to  his  proper  apartments,  and 
when  Katherine  craved  permission  to  return  immediately 
to  the  Queen  with  the  tidings  that  his  Majesty  was  safe, 
Cochrane  made  no  attempt  to  interrupt  her,  or  to  attend 
her,  as  she  had  feared  he  would. 

The  relief  she  experienced  from  this  event  would  have 
been  considerably  decreased  if  she  could  have  divined  that 
he  allowed  her  to  seem  free  only  because  he  felt  so  sure  of 
his  power  over  her.  She  hastened  to  her  generous  guardian 
to  make  known  the  plight  of  Lamington  and  to  crave  her 
assistance  in  defending  and  rescuing  him. 

Cochrane  informed  his  Majesty  that  his  manoeuvre  in 
summoning  the  soldiers  from  the  town  had  been  successful 
in  driving  the  rebel  barons  to  flight. 

The  King  was  morose  and  silent ;  he  listened  to  the 
explanation  without  expressing  any  opinion,  and  then 
informed  his  favourite  that  he  might  retire. 

Cochrane  was  slightly  perplexed  by  this  humour,  but 
affected  not  to  perceive  it,  although  his  dismissal  for  the 
night  had  come  sooner  than  he  had  expected.  There  were 
several  matters  upon  which  ho  desired  to  be  informed 
before  withdrawing. 

"  Has  your  Grace  any  commands  for  the  morning  ?  " 
he  asked. 
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"  None." 

"No  instructions  regarding  the  arraignment  and  exe- 
cution of  the  ruffian,  Gordon  of  Lamington  ?  " 

"Arraignment  and  execution  !  By  my  faith,  Cochrane, 
you  seem  to  have  judged  and  condemned  the  youth  without 
troubling  us  about  a  trial." 

"He  drew  his  sword  against  your  gracious  person," 
exclaimed  the  courtier,  with  an  air  of  loyal  horror ;  "he 
was  at  the  head  of  those  unruly  spirits  who  forced  their 
way  into  the  palace,  and  he  is  the  son  of  an  attainted 
traitor.  To  those  who  love  your  Majesty  there  can  be 
little  hesitation  as  to  the  judgment  to  be  pronounced 
against  him." 

"  Those  who  love  my  Majesty  will  wait  till  they  know 
our  decision  on  the  subject,"  was  the  dry  response  ;  "  the 
youth  had  no  intent  against  us,  and  we  have  no  mind  at 
present  to  give  him  either  to  the  block  or  to  the  hangman." 

"  If  your  Grace  is  satisfied  of  his  innocence,  I  must  be 
silent,"  said  Cochrane,  humbly  ;  "  but  there  are  consider- 
ations which  should  not  be  overlooked." 

"  Nothing  shall  be  overlooked." 

"  Then  your  present  decision  will  be  altered,  sire  ;  for 
the  kindness  of  your  heart  must  yield  to  the  clearness  of 
your  judgment,  and  that  will  satisfy  you  of  the  necessity  to 
punish  this  open  treason  against  your  government,  promptly ' 
and  unrelentingly." 

"  That  may  be,"  said  the  King,  with  a  movement  of  his 
hand,  peremptorily  closing  the  interview. 

"  That  shall  be,"  mentally  ejaculated  Cochrane,  as  he 
made  a  low  obeisance  and  withdrew. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE   DUNGEON  OF  THE   PALACE. 

" '  Come  in,  pretty  Captain  Ogilvie, 

And  drink  of  the  beer  and  the  wine ; 
And  thou  shalt  have  gold  and  silver 
To  count  till  the  clock  strikes  nine.' 

" '  I'll  have  none  of  your  gold  and  silver, 

Nor  none  of  your  white  money ; 

But  I'll  have  bonnie  Jeanie  Gordon, 

And  she  shall  go  now  with  me.' " 

Old  Ballad. 

LAMINGTON  was  conducted  by  Captain  Murray,  and  four 
gentlemen  of  the  guard,  to  a  cell  which  possessed  the 
appropriate  attributes  of  strength  and  gloom.  The  heavy 
door,  which  groaned  with  its  own  weight  in  opening  ;  the 
bare,  dark  walls,  and  the  narrow  slit,  high  up  near  the 
roof,  which  was  the  only  aperture  for  the  admission  of 
light  and  air,  combined  to  impress  the  prisoner  with  a  due 
sense  of  his  own  helplessness. 

"  I  wish  we  might  have  offered  you  better  quarters, 
sir,"  said  Murray,  respectfully  ;  "  but  a  private  command, 
whispered  to  me  by  Sir  Robert  Cochrane,  leaves  me  no 
option  save  to  treat  you  with  the  utmost  rigour,  as  if  you 
had  been  already  condemned." 

"  He  is  my  enemy,"  answered  Gordon,  indifferently  ; 
"  and  for  the  present  he  holds  me  at  advantage.  Like 
enough,  he  may  carry  his  purpose  so  far  as  to  afford  you 
an  hour's  amusement  at  my  execution.  If  he  succeed,  so 
much  the  happier  for  himself — if  he  fail,  my  turn  will 
come.  But  to  you,  captain,  I  am  as  much  indebted  for 
the  wish  to  use  me  better,  as  if  you  had  been  permitted  to 
treat  me  like  a  royal  guest." 

The  captain  smiled  gruef ully. 

"  By  St.  Andrew !  I  might  construe  your  thanks 
otherwise  than  you  mean  them,  sir ;  for  royal  guests, 
nowadays,  fare  worst  of  any,  as  you  ken." 

Gordon  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Your  jest  reminds  me  that  I  may  bid  good-bye  to  the 
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world,  since  even  the  nearest  kin  of  the  throne  is  at  the 
mercy " 

"Hold,  hold,"  interrupted  the  captain,  hastily;  "I 
understand  you,  and  we  need  have  no  names.  I  spoke 
enow  in  bitter  sorrow,  not  in  jest.  But  the  nearer  the 
wolf  comes  to  the  hearth  the  closer  he  is  to  the  guidman's 
axe." 

"Ay;  but  if  the  wolf  have  the  axe  firm  under  his 
claws,  the  chance  is  that  the  guidman  himself  will  be  the 
victim." 

"  Saints  guard  us  from  that  mischance  !  "  exclaimed  the 
captain.  "  Can  we  send  you  any  thing  to  relieve  the  tedium 
of  your  lodgings  ?  " 

"  If  you  ,can  leave  me  a  light,  that  is  all  I  care  for. 
Thanks  again." 

"  You  shall  have  it." 

Captain  Murray  not  only  provided  him  with  a  lantern, 
but  caused  a  couch  to  be  carried  from  his  own  room  into 
th  e  cell  for  the  accommodation  of  the  prisoner,  who,  without 
this  unusual  kindness,  would  have  had  to  content  himself 
with  a  stone  bench  when  he  might  desire  to  sit  or  to  repose. 
The  generosity  of  his  keeper,  however,  did  not  extend 
farther  than  the  effort  to  make  the  cell  a  degree  more 
endurable.  The  captain,  although  he  understood  the  real 
object  of  the  conspiracy,  and  sympathized  with  it,  was  still 
attentive  to  his  duty,  and  saw  that  the  door  of  the  prison 
was  properly  secured  and  guarded. 

Despite  the  gloom  of  the  dungeon,  Gordon  experienced 
at  first  a  sense  of  indifference  which  puzzled  himself. 
There  was  no  shrinking  dread  of  the  morrow,  no  sharp 
pangs  of  doubt,  although  his  fortunes  were  now  brought 
to  a  more  critical  pass  than  they  had  ever  been  before. 
His  life  depended  on  the  feather's  weight  which  might 
turn  the  King's  verdict  for  or  against  him ;  and  there 
could  be,  he  fancied,  small  question  that  the  influence  of 
the  royal  minion,  Cochrane,  would  be  more  than  enough 
to  doom  him,  even  if  the  proofs  of  his  apparently  treason- 
able intents  had  been  more  difficult  to  find  than  they  were. 

It  was  the  very  desperation  of  the  circumstances  which 
rendered  him  almost  callous  to  his  seemingly  inevitable 
fate.  Two  thoughts,  however,  materially  aided  to  produce 
the  extraordinary  calmness  of  which  he  was  conscious. 
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The  first  was,  that  Katherine  would  be  safe  under  the 
protection  of  the  Queen,  whatever  befell  him.  The  second 
was,  that  at  his  trial  he  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
denouncing  Cochrane  in  open  court  as  a  false  knave,  and 
the  assassin  of  the  Earl  of  Mar. 

"I  will  dare  him  to  the  proof  in  the  lists,"  exclaimed 
the  prisoner,  pacing  his  dungeon,  eyes  kindling  and 
countenance  flushed  with  the  excitement  of  the  prospect. 
"  If  he  refuse  to  make  good  his  truth  at  hazard  of  his  life, 
then  his  guilt  will  stand  confessed  before  the  court  and  the 
world.  The  King  must  be  satisfied  then  of  the  character 
of  the  wretch  he  has  trusted." 

The  passion  with  which  the  bare  prospect  filled  him 
made  the  gloomy  walls  of  his  dungeon  light  as  those  of 
the  most  luxuriously  appointed  chamber ;  and  rendered 
the  bolts  and  bars  which  confined  him  of  as  little  account 
as  if  the  least  motion  of  his  finger  could  have  undone  them. 

He  was  sharply  recalled  to  the  consciousness  of  his 
immediate  surroundings  by  the  harsh  grating  of  the  key 
in  the  massive  lock,  and  then  by  the  creaking  of  the  door 
as  it  swung  slowly  open. 

He  fancied  that  it  was  the  captain  of  the  guard  returning 
with  some  new  sign  of  friendliness,  and  he  turned  to  meet 
him  frankly. 

His  eyes  opened  wide  with  curiosity  as  he  perceived 
that  his  visitor  was  a  man  whose  build  differed  greatly 
from  that  of  his  good-natured  custodian,  and  that  he  was 
closely  muffled  in  a  large  black  cloak  which  almost  touched 
his  heels.  A  tall  man,  whose  person  was  effectually  con- 
cealed by  the  cloak.  His  brow  and  eyes  were  almost  hidden 
by  his  plain,  black  hat,  which  he  had  drawn  down  for  that 
purpose,  until  it  touched  his  nose. 

The  door  had  closed  behind  this  personage,  and  he  stood 
near  it,  quietly  examining  the  prisoner,  but  making  no 
attempt  to  speak. 

After  the  first  second  of  simple  astonishment  Gordon 
began  to  be  suspicious  of  his  visitor's  object.  He  had 
heard  of  such  things  as  of  men  being  found  dead  in  the 
dungeons  to  which  they  had  been  consigned  to  await  trial, 
whenever  that  trial  threatened  in  any  way  to  harm  a 
powerful  opponent.  He  was  convinced  that  Cochrane  was 
capable  of  adopting  a  measure  of  that  kind  without  com- 
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punction,  if  it  promised  to  relieve  him  of  the  smallest 
trouble. 

So  Gordon  was  presently  speculating  upon  the  proba- 
bility that  the  person  before  him  was  intended  to  act  as  his 
executioner.  The  silence  of  the  man  and  his  curious  gaze 
seemed  to  confirm  the  suspicion. 

If  that  had  been  his  purpose  the  fellow  was  in  no  hurry 
to  begin  the  work,  for  he  was  motionless  as  well  as  silent 
for  several  minutes. 

"  I  bear  a  message  to  your  knightship,"  said  the  stranger 
at  length,  in  a  low  and,  as  the  hearer  fancied,  a  feigned 
voice. 

"  From  whom  ? — there  are  few  friends  of  mine  who 
could  obtain  admission  for  you  to  this  place." 

"  The  message  is  from  his  gracious  Majesty,  King 
James." 

"  His  Grace  has  a  passion  for  droll  servants,"  said 
Lamington,  who  detected  something  in  the  voice  which 
jarred  upon  his  ear,  and  heightened  the  suspicion  he  had 
already  entertained  concerning  the  man  ;  "  but  give  me  the 
despatch." 

"It  is  not  written." 

"  Then  repeat  it  to  me." 

"  His  Majesty  sent  me  to  throw  open  the  door  of  your 
dungeon  and  to  give  you  safe  conduct  from  the  palace." 

"  How,  he  has  sent  you  to  release  me  ?  "  exclaimed 
Lamington,  astounded  by  this  remarkable  contradiction  to 
all  his  conjectures. 

"  Such  is  his  gracious  pleasure,"  said  the  man,  coldly. 

"  Heaven  shield  his  Majesty,"  cried  the  relieved  pri- 
soner ;  "  his  own  kind  heart  has  been  for  once  permitted  to 
obey  the  dictates  of  justice  and  generosity.  To-morrow  I 
will  thank  him  in  person,  and  will  be  ready  to  answer  to 
the  council  for  anything  I  may  be  charged  with.  Mean- 
while, I  am  grateful  to  you,  sir,  as  the  bearer  of  the  King's 
message,  and  crave  your  forgiveness  for  the  hard  thoughts 
with  which  I  have  been  regarding  you." 

The  man  bowed  courteously,  but  made  no  movement  to 
open  the  door,  whilst  he  said — 

"You  cannot  understand  my  conduct,  and  therefore 
you  are  blameless  for  the  misjudgment  of  your  thought." 

"  I  do  not  understand  your  answer,  sir,  further  than 
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that  you  accept  my  excuse.  On  another  occasion  we  may 
have  leisure  to  exchange  explanations.  Meanwhile,  I  will 
pass  out  with  you  at  once ;  for  short  as  my  acquaintance 
with  this  den  has  been,  I  know  enough  of  it  to  long  for 
more  airy  quarters.  Pass  on,  sir,  if  it  please  you." 

"  Your  knightship  is  somewhat  hasty." 

"  What  now  f  " 

"You  have  not  heard  all  that  I  am  instructed  to 
repeat/' 

"  Then,  in  the  saints'  name,  say  it,  man,  and  have 
done." 

"  When  you  quit  the  palace  there  will  be  a  horse  wait- 
ing for  you,  and  a  sum  sufficient  for  your  immediate 
requirements,  if  you  are  not  already  provided  in  that 
respect,"  continued  the  messenger. 

"  His  Majesty  is  most  considerate,"  commented  Gordon, 
his  former  suspicions  beginning  to  revive.  "  Proceed.  I 
am  provided  with  a  steed  and  money.  What  further 
benefit  would  his  Grace  confer  ?  " 

"He  would  save  you  from  the  certain  doom  which 
awaits  you  here,  and  which  will  reach  you  as  surely  as  the 
sun  will  rise  to-morrow,  if  in  any  obstinate  humour  you 
renounce  the  mercy  that  is  extended  to  you." 

"What  does  his  Grace  command  ?  " 

"  That  you  take  the  horse,  ride  to  the  most  convenient 
port  from  which  you  may  sail  in  secrecy  to  France  or 
Germany,  and  swear  by  your  knightly  honour,  by  your 
faith  in  Heaven,  that  you  will  not  now,  or  at  any  time 
after,  seek  to  communicate  with  any  man  or  woman  in 
Scotland." 

"  What,  is  it  the  command  of  his  Grace  that  I  should 
fly  like  a  dastard,  and  remain  for  ever  an  outlaw  to  friends 
as  well  as  to  foes  ?  " 

"It  is  so;  his  Majesty  is  most  mercifully  disposed 
toward  you,  and  offers  you  this  means  of  escape.  Go, 
and  there  are  the  prospects  of  an  honourable  future  open 
to  you;  or  remain,  and  be  hung  like  any  common  male- 
factor." 

Lamington  grew  pale  and  red  by  turns :  the  indignity 
which  the  mere  proposal  of  this  wretched  course  cast  upon 
him  was  harder  to  bear  than  the  probability  of  being  con- 
eigned  to  the  scaffold.  He  had  difficulty  in  restraining  his 
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passion  ;  but  with  what  calmness  he  could  master,  he 
said — 

"  There  is  a  lady  in  the  palace  whose  estimation  is  of 
some  little  importance  in  my  eyes — nay,  1  will  confess  to 
you  that  I  would  wish  her  to  be  the  companion  of  my 
flight." 

"You  must  not  even  attempt  to  inform  her  that  you 
have  fled,"  said  the  man,  with  a  flash  of  vehemence  for 
which  there  was  nothing  apparent  to  account. 

Gordon  smiled  with  his  teeth  clenched,  and  bent  his 
head  to  hide  his  grim  expression.  He  had  discovered  one 
probable  meaning  of  this  peculiar  offer  of  his  Majesty. 

He  appeared  to  reflect  for  an  instant.  Then  looking 
up  quickly — 

"  You  will  not  refuse  me  a  slight  service,  sir  ?  " 

"If  it  does  not  interfere  with  my  duty." 

"  It  will  not,  you  may  trust  me.  See,  here  is  a  ring — 
a  lady's  gift.  I  would  ask  you  to  restore  it  to  the  giver,  if 
I  am  to  part  from  friends  and  country  as  you  say  the  King 
commands.  Will  you  examine  it  ?  " 

The  man  unguardedly  approached. 

Lamington,  with  a  quick  sweep  of  his  hand,  removed 
his  visitor's  hat,  and  drew  the  cloak  down  from  the  face, 
revealing  Sir  Robert  Cochrane,  who  started  back  in  some 
confusion. 

Gordon  laughed  contemptuously  at  the  discomfiture  of 
his  rival.  The  moment  he  had  been  told  that  the  condition 
of  his  release  was  that  he  should  take  immediate  and  secret 
flight,  he  concluded  that  the  proposal  could  only  come  from 
Cochrane.  He  next  became  satisfied  that  the  messenger 
was  the  man  himself.  To  make  sure  of  it  he  feigned  to  be 
yielding  to  the  measure ;  and,  as  he  had  rightly  calculated, 
Sir  Robert's  eagerness  betrayed  him. 

The  laugh  and  the  look  of  scorn  with  which  the  prisoner 
regarded  the  chief  favourite  of  a  monarch,  chagrined  that 
personage  more  than  the  mere  exposure  of  his  subterfuge 
could  have  done.  His  sallow  visage  darkened,  his  thin  lips 
quivered,  and  his  hand  involuntarily  sought  the  hilt  of  the 
poniard,  which  hung  at  his  girdle. 

"  Nay,  never  heed  your  weapon,  man,"  said  Gordon  ; 
"  you  will  not  need  its  help  against  me  at  present.  I  hate 
you  too  much  to  give  you  the  chance  of  saving  yourself,  by 
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my  removal  or  your  own  fall,  from  the  ignominy  that  lies 
before  you.  My  retribution  must  be  made  in  the  broad 
light  of  day,  that  the  people  may  see  the  destruction  your 
own  treachery  has  brought  upon  you." 

"  You  are  confident  of  results." 

"  I  am  confident  that  justice  will  not  miscarry  this 
time.  I  will  denounce  you  before  the  council,  and  you 
dare  not  refuse  my  challenge  to  the  proof  of  combat.  You 
have  foreseen  my  course,  foreseen  your  danger,  and  that  is 
why  you  are  here  to  attempt  by  a  silly  trick  to  make  me 
baffle  my  own  project." 

"  I  offered  you  liberty." 

"  Ay,  but  without  all  that  renders  liberty  worth  having 
— you  offered  me  liberty  without  honour  and  without 
Katherine.  But  I  shall  have  it  with  both." 

Cochrane  bowed  his  head,  and  stood  for  several  moments 
in  gloomy  reflection.  Gordon  had  correctly  surmised  his 
motive  in  acting  the  strange  part  he  had  done. 

"You  have  quite  decided,"  said  Cochrane  at  length,  in 
a  tone  of  perfect  self-possession ;  "  you  i-efuse  the  offer  I 
have  made  to  you,  and  you  mean  to  stand  the  hazard  of 
whatever  may  follow  ?  " 

"  That  is  my  intent,"  was  the  response1,  with  a  mocking 
bow. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  continued  the  favourite,  coldly ; 
"for  you  will  drive  me  to  extremities  that  I  desired  to 
avoid." 

"  Do  what  you  will,  I  can  meet  your  worst  spite." 

"  And  fall  as  others  have  done  who  had  the  power  and 
friends  to  support  them  that  you  have  not." 

"  I  do  not  reckon  my  chances  by  the  fate  of  others.  I 
count  only  that  there  is  a  false  knave  to  be  punished,  and 
that  fate  has  made  my  own  fortune  dependent  on  his 
destruction.  My  hands  have  been  directed  to  the  task,  and 
for  its  accomplishment  I  am  prepared  to  sacrifice  life,  if 
need  be — I  am  prepared  to  risk  the  loss  of  Katherine,  who 
is  more  to  me  than  life." 

Cochrane  was  not  moved  in  the  slightest  by  this  out- 
burst ;  he  only  paused  a  second  before  replying. 

"  Your  defiance  is  bravely  spoken,  sir,  and  I  can  respect 
courage  even  when  it  is  opposed  to  myself.  You  will 
answer  me  one  question  :  is  it  only  for  the  sake  of  winning 
her  that  you  seek  my  ruin  ?  " 
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"  I  seek  your  ruin,  Cochrane,  not  only  for  her  sake,  but 
for  the  King's  and  my  country's." 

"  Then  you  would  not  consent  to  leave  Scotland  even  if 
T  resigned  her  to  you  ?  " 

"  No — not  now." 

"  You  are  sure  of  that  ?  "    (Slowly  and  reflectively.) 

"  So  sure  that  if  Katherine  herself  came  here,  and  all 
the  doors  of  the  palace  were  thrown  open  to  me,  and  she 
prayed  me  to  fly,  I  would  not  budge  till  I  was  assured  that 
you  were  delivered  to  the  hangman." 

Cochrane  drew  a  long  breath,  and  there  was  a  venomous 
glitter  in  his  eyes,  although  he  spoke  calmly. 

"  Since  your  resolve  is  so  fixed,  I  will  make  no  further 
effort  to  move  it.  But  before  we  part  now  you  shall  under- 
stand me  better  than  you  do  at  present." 

"  I  will  be  amazed  if  you  can  make  me  see  your  black 
purposes  clearer  than  I  do." 

"  I  only  wish  you  to  know  why  it  is  that  I  concern 
myself  so  much  in  your  affairs.  By  your  own  determina- 
tion there  is  feud  between  us  to  the  death.  I  will  tell  you 
why  I  take  the  trouble  to  accept  the  challenge.  I  sought 
the  hand  of  Katherine  Janfarie  because  her  father  and  his 
kinsmen  could  command  the  service  of  a  goodly  troop  of 
Border  riders.  But  had  you  shown  yourself  before  the 
contrast  was  sealed  between  us  I  would  have  withdrawn 
my  claim  rather  than  have  thwarted  the  lady's  humour." 

"  Why  did  you  deny  her  appeal  to  your  forbearance  ?  " 

"  Because  I  thought  her  like  most  other  women,  dis- 
turbed only  by  a  silly  fancy,  which  would  soon  change 
when  she  understood  the  position  to  which  I  destined  her  ; 
and  because  she  made  her  appeal  too  late.  Perhaps  the 
passion  she  inspired  in  me  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
and  perhaps  the  whim  which  at  times  influences  me  to 
seize  that  which  seems  most  difficult  of  attainment,  pre- 
vented me  yielding  to  her  appeal.  No  matter  now  ;  she 
proved  her  obstinacy,  and  you  proved  your  power  over  her 
when  matters  had  advanced  so  far  that  for  me  to  have 
retreated  would  have  been  to  show  myself  the  veriest 
poltroon." 

"  Why  repeat  all  this  to  me  ?    I  am  not  your  confessor." 

"Bide   a   little.      You    and  I  are  not   likely  to   hold 

another  gossip  so  calmly,"  he  said,  with  a  grim  smile.     "  A 
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few  words  more  and  I  am  done.  It  has  been  my  fortune 
to  climb  high,  and  it  has  been  necessary  in  my  course  to 
encounter  many  obstacles.  They  only  served  to  give  my 
resolution  ardour,  and  those  impediments  which  I  could  not 
stride  over  I  crushed  under  my  foot  without  hesitation  and 
without  remorse." 

"  Of  all  that  I  have  been  long  aware." 

*'  You  know  it  from  my  own  lips  now.  Know  also  that 
you  of  yourself  would  have  been  too  petty  to  have  raffled 
my  humour  for  an  hour.  But  Katherine's  love  has  made 
you  one  of  those  impediments  in  my  path  which  must  be 
ground  to  earth  without  mercy.  I  would  have  spared  your 
life,  for  that  seemed  the  readiest  method  of  removing  you. 
But  the  conditions  do  not  please  you  ;  so  I  must  accept 
your  defiance  and  act  upon  it.  I  have  never  failed  yet  to 
exterminate  the  wretched  creature  who  opposed  my  will ; 
you  have  defied  it." 

"And  will  do  so  to  the  last." 

"  So  be  it.     Good  night." 

Cochrane  resumed  his  hat  and  cloak,  and  with  a 
courteous  obeisance,  retired. 

The  heavy  door  was  locked  and  barred  when  he  quitted 
the  dungeon,  and  Gordon  was  left  to  meditate  upon  the 
possible  and  probable  results  of  the  defiance  he  had  given 
to  the  powerful  favourite,  whose  word  could  open  every 
door  of  the  palace,  and  whose  beck  would  be  obeyed  by 
ready  assassins. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

IN  JEOPARDY. 

"  Sternly  he  spoke — "Tis  sweet  to  hear 
In  good  greenwood  the  bugle  blown, 
But  sweeter  to  Revenge's  ear 
To  drink  a  tyrant's  dying  groan. 

"  Your  slaughtered  quarry  proudly  trod, 

At  dawning  morn  o'er  dale  and  down, 
But  prouder  baseborn  Murray  rode 
Thro'  old  Linlithgow's  crowded  town.' " 

Cadyow  Castle. 

THE  fatigues  he  had  undergone  had  the  happy  effect  of 
soothing  the  prisoner  to  slumber,  in  spite  of  the  excited 
state  of  his  mind  caused  by  anticipations  of  the  trial  in  the 
morning.  The  sunlight  which  penetrated  the  narrow  slit 
in  the  wall  of  the  dungeon  did  not  relieve  the  gloom  of  the 
place,  but  rather  served  to  heighten  it  by  suggesting  the 
brilliance  of  the  day  without. 

That  was  Gordon's  first  fancy  when  he  wakened  from 
his  sleep.  He  could  not  help  contrasting  the  dismal  aspect 
of  his  lodging  with  the  glory  of  light  and  freedom  which 
was  denied  to  him,  although  the  poorest  scullion  of  the 
palace  might  enjoy  it. 

But  his  repose  had  refreshed  him,  and  with  the 
buoyancy  of  health  and  courage,  he  resisted  the  despondent 
humour  which  his  position  was  calculated  to  inspire.  He 
was  eager  for  the  hour  of  trial,  confident  that  the  King 
would  acquit  him  of  any  treacherous  design  against  his 
royal  person  ;  and  confident  that  in  any  case  he  would  have 
the  opportunity  of  publicly  denouncing  Cochrane  and 
challenging  him  to  the  test  of  combat. 

He  requested  the  attendant  who  brought  him  food  to 
inform  Captain  Murray  that  he  desired  to  speak  with  him. 
The  man  promised  obedience. 

Occasionally  the  prisoner  could  hear  the  tramp  of  armed 
men  and  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  in  the  palace  square. 
At  intervals  the  sharp  tone  of  some  officer's  command 
would  sound  faintly  in  his  cell,  or  the  distant  baying  of  a 
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hound  would  strike  bis  car.  But  everything  heard  from 
that  place  had  a  dull  tone  which  grated  upon  his  ears,  and 
would  have  saddened  him,  had  he  not  been  too  busy 
inventing  possible  reasons  for  the  delay  in  bringing  him 
before  the  court. 

Hours  passed,  and  still  no  one  came  for  him.  The 
buoyancy  with  which  he  had  encountered  the  first  despon- 
dent thoughts  of  the  morning  deserted  him.  and  his  vague 
speculations  wrought  his  mind  to  a  pitch  of  anxiety  that 
verged  on  frenzy. 

When  the  daylight  had  gradually  faded  from  the 
dungeon,  leaving  weird  shadows  on  the  walls  in  the  short, 
dull  gloaming  which  linked  the  intervening  moments  of 
light  and  darkness,  he  sat  down. 

He  was  forced  at  length  to  the  conviction  that  for  some 
reason  his  trial  had  been  postponed. 

Gloomy  as  the  conviction  was,  it  relieved  him,  for  it 
was  a  satisfaction  to  know  anything  definitely.  The  per- 
turbation of  expectancy  is  always  harder  to  bear  than  the 
knowledge  of  a  disagreeable  certainty. 

The  gloaming  faded,  and  he  was  left  in  deep  darkness. 
He  was  exhausted  by  the  monotonous  promenade  of  his 
prison,  and  much  more  by  the  mental  exercise  which  he 
had  been  making  all  day,  so  that  he  fell  into  a  species  of 
listless  reverie  which  rendered  him  for  the  time  insensible 
to  his  circumstances. 

He  was  roused  by  the  opening  of  his  door  and  the  rays 
of  a  lantern  flashing  upon  his  eyes,  dazing  them  for  a 
moment. 

It  was  Captain  Murray  who  entered.  His  countenance 
was  disturbed  and  somewhat  pale. 

"  I  never  saw  friend  more  welcome,"  cried  Gordon, 
starting  up  and  recognizing  the  captain. 

The  latter  bowed  in  a  constrained  fashion,  and  it  was 
evident  that  he  experienced  no  pleasure  in  yielding  to  the 
prisoner's  request  to  see  him. 

"  You  desired  to  see  me,"  he  said,  in  an  abrupt  manner. 
"  We  have  been  in  constant  waiting  upon  his  Majesty  all 
day,  else  I  would  have  been  here  earlier.  I  am  even  now 
under  command  to  be  ready  at  any  instant  to  attend 
his  Grace;  therefore  you  will  understand  my  time  is 
brief." 
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Lamington  regarded  him  curiously  :  the  whole  bearing 
of  the  man  was  so  much  changed  that  he  was  puzzled  to 
account  for  it. 

"I  note,  sir,  that  something  has  occurred  to  alter  your 
disposition  towards  me " 

"Nothing  can  occur  to  alter  my  disposition  towards 
you,  but  I  am  under  commands  which  render  it  difficult  for 
me  to  speak  frankly  with  you.  I  trust  you  will  not  question 
me  further  on  that  score." 

Lamington  felt  a  chill  of  dismay  pass  over  him ;  but  he 
inclined  his  head  with  the  courtesy  due  to  the  soldier 
whose  heart  was  clearly  so  much,  opposed  to  the  command 
which  his  duty  compelled  him  to  obey. 

"  Do  not  answer  me,  Captain  Murray,  if  I  unwittingly 
make  any  inquiry  which  you  should  not  reply  to.  My  first 
question  is,  Has  the  council  met  to-day  ?  " 

"It  has." 

"And  the  result  is  that  Cochrane  has  been  delivered 
into  your  hands,  a  prisoner  ?  " 

"  The  result  is,"  said  the  captain,  with  signs  of  agitation 
in  his  voice,  "  that  Angus,  Lord  Gray,  and  a  dozen  nobles 
beside,  have,  with  all  their  followers,  withdrawn  from  the 
court,  and  to-morrow  attainders  will  be  declared  against 
many  of  the  best  gentlemen  in  Scotland." 

"  Merciful  powers  !  Then  the  assassin  of  Mar  still  rules 
the  King  ?  " 

"  Sir  Robert  Cochrane  has  been  closeted  with,  his 
Majesty  since  the  council  broke  up  in  haste  and  anger ; 
and  through  him  have  issued  all  the  commands  which  we 
must  obey." 

Gordon  clasped  his  hands  tightly,  and  his  teeth  became 
clenched  in  despair. 

"  That  is  why  I  have  not  been  summoned  to  answer  the 
charges  he  has  to  make  against  me.  It  may  be  that  I  am 
already  condemned,  without  trial,  and  without  the  barest 
opportunity  to  defend  myself." 

"  I  cannot  answer  you." 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  Gordon,  with  quivering 
lips — 

"And  your  silence  assures  me  of  the  truth  of  my 
conjecture.  But  it  cannot  be.  Scotland  will  not  allow 
this  mockery  of  all  law  and  justice  to  be  done,  even  when 
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it  passes  lander  the  warrant  of  the  King,  for  he  is  blinded 

and  deceived.     No,  by  Heaven,  this  shall  not  be " 

"Pardon  me,  sir.  I  cannot  hear  more  of  this  wild 
outcry." 

With  a  huge  effort  Gordon  checked  the  outburst  of 
indignation  to  which  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  giving 
vent.  Even  at  that  moment,  when  he  seemed  to  have  been 
thrown  entirely  into  the  hands  of  his  remorseless  enemy,  he 
could  respect  the  position  of  Captain  Murray,  who,  although 
fully  sympathizing  with  all  that  he  might  say,  would  have 
accounted  himself  a  traitor  if  he  had  listened  to  it  whilst 
he  held  the  command  of  the  royal  guard. 

"  The  words  I  have  spoken,"  he  said,  huskily,  "  are  too 
sadly  true  to  be  recalled ;  but  for  having  uttered  them  in 
your  presence,  sir,  I  crave  your  indulgence." 
"  I  have  already  forgotten." 

"  I  am  your  debtor.  But  I  will  not  transgress  further 
on  your  kindness.  I  can  wait  now  to  meet  the  worst 
whenever  it  may  come." 

The  captain,  with  an  awkward  salute,  drew  back 
toward  the  door,  then  halted,  and  spoke  with  an  uneasiness 
which  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  by  an  assumption  of 
gruffness. 

"  There  is  one  waiting  without  who  bears  the  King's 
signet,  and  who  may  be  able  to  give  you  the  satisfaction 
I  dare  not — and,  in  sooth,  care  not  to  give." 

Not  waiting  for  any  reply  he  withdrew,  leaving  the 
light  he  had  brought  for  the  convenience  of  the  prisoner. 

Lamington  was  satisfied  by  what  little  the  captain  had 
said,  and  by  his  manner,  that  Cochrane  had  again  succeeded 
in  exercising  his  baleful  influence  over  the  King  to  the 
serious  peril  of  his  governmeut.  If  Angus  and  the  others 
had  quitted  the  court  in  anger  and  contempt,  then  rebellion 
would  be  the  probable  consequences  as  soon  as  the  forces 
of  the  barons  could  be  collected ;  and  in  the  mean  while 
Cochrane's  will  would  be  the  only  law  observed. 

The  prisoner  saw  his  own  fate — a  secret  and  ignominious 
death,  without  even  the  poorest  chance  of  unmasking  the 
knave  whose  mysterious  power  over  the  monarch  was  being 
exercised  to  the  distraction  of  the  kingdom. 

He  clasped  his  hands  upon  his  head,  and  threw  himself 
Oft  the  couch,  utterly  hopeless  and  helpless  now;  The 
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prospect  which  rendered  his  imprisonment  endurable  had 
been  suddenly  swept  away  from  him ;  and  there  was 
nothing  left  to  do  but  to  prepare  to  meet,  with  the  calm- 
ness which  became  a  man  of  honour,  the  vengeance  which 
Cochrane  would  speedily  take. 

"Bertrand!" 

The  voice  was  sad  and  sweet.  It  roused  him  like  the 
spell  of  an  enchanter,  and,  turning,  he  saw  Katherine, 
dressed  from  head  to  foot  in  black. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
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"  '  A  boon,  a  boon,  my  noble  liege, 

A  boon  I  beg  o'  thee ! 
And  the  first  boon  I  come  to  crave 
Is  to  grant  me  the  life  of  young  Logie.' 

" '  0  na,  0  na,  my  Margaret, 

Forsooth,  and  so  it  manna  be, 
For  a'  the  gowd  o'  fair  Scotland 

Shall  not  save  the  life  o'  young  Logie.'" 

The  Laird  nf  Logie. 

HER  appearance  at  that  moment  of  despair  was  like  a  glare 
of  sunlight  to  one  who  has  been  long  immured  in  darkness. 
He  sprang  toward  her  with  a  glad  cry  of  welcome,  and 
folded  her  in  his  arms. 

His  delight  was  too  great  to  permit  him  to  observe 
immediately  the  ashen  hue  of  her  features,  and  the  strange 
coldness  with  which  she  submitted  to  his  caress  without 
acknowledging  it  by  any  word  or  movement.  Some  cruel 
sorrow  had  left  its  imprint  on  her  face  and  dimmed  the 
brightness  of  her  eyes.  She  stared  over  his  shoulder  as  if 
she  were  gazing  at  some  sad  spectacle  afar  off  that  stunned 
her  senses  to  all  that  was  transpiring  near  her. 

"  Heaven  is  merciful,"  he  said,  huskily,  "  in  giving  me 
the  joy  of  holding  you  once  again  in  my  arms  before  death 
parts  us." 

She  shuddered,  and  bowed  her  head. 

"Look  up,  Kate,  look  up  ;  for  if  there  be  no  hope  for 
me  you  will  live  to  see  the  villain  whose  treachery  has 
doomed  us  to  this  misery  pay  the  penalty  of  his  crimes. 
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His  hour  will  come,  and  trust  me,  darling,  it  will  come 
speedily,  or  I  read  the  signs  of  his  fate  badly." 

"  That  will  not  save  you,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  tremulous 
voice. 

"No;  but  we  will  have  at  least  this  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  my  fall  will  hasten  his  overthrow." 

"  You  have  heard,  then,  what  has  happened  to-day  ?  " 
She  spoke  in  an  abstracted  tone,  and  as  if  there  were 
something  preying  on  her  mind,  the  nature  of  which  she 
desired  to  conceal. 

"  I  have  heard  enough  to  know  that  I  am  in  Cochrane's 
power,  and  that  means  death  to  me — separation  from  you 
for  ever  in  this  world." 

She  raised  her  head,  and  gazed  in  his  face  with  a  curious 
yearning  expression,  as  if  she  were  seeking  there  the  con- 
firmation of  some  unhappy  suspicion. 

"  Separation  there  must  be,  Bertrand,"  she  said,  sadly, 
"but  not  by  death,  I  hope." 

"  How  ?      What  chance   is  there  that    Cochrane   will 
permit  me  to  escape  him  ?  " 
"  None." 

"  And  has  he  not  regained  the  King's  favour,  in  spite 
of  Mar's  death  under  his  hand  ?  " 

"  He  has  regained  it  all,  by  what  trickery  I  cannot  tell. 
But  he  is  more  powerful  than  ever  ;  and  in  requital  of  the 
foul  slanders  which  you  and  others  have  uttered  against 
him,  his  Majesty  has  agreed  to  give  him  the  title  of  his 
dead  brother  and  to  create  him  Earl  of  Mar." 

Gordon  was  astounded  by  this  new  proof  of  the  deluded 
King's  weakness. 

"  It  is  an  act  of  madness  that  will  cost  him  his  throne," 
he  exclaimed.  "  But  you  cannot  be  rightly  informed ;  such 
monstrous  contempt  of  nobles  and  people  alike  would  be 
opposed  by  Cochrane  himself  as  too  perilous  even  for  his 
ambition  to  profit  by." 

"His  ambition  knows  no  fear.  His  Grace's  own  lips 
gave  me  the  intelligence  of  the  new  honour  he  had  conferred 
on  his  favourite." 

"  The  King  told  you  !    Wherefore  should  he  tell  you  ?  " 
Katherine  quietly  released  herself  from  his  arms,  and 
proceeded  to  answer  him  in  a  cold,  steady  voice. 

"  Listen,  Bertrand,  and  you  shall  learn  in  what  danger 
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you  stand,  and  how  I  came  to  have  assurance  of  it.  By 
the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  Queen,  his  Majesty  convened 
the  barons  to  meet  him  in  council  this  morning  ;  but 
Cochrane  had  been  with  him  at  an  early  hour,  and  entered 
the  council  chamber  with  him." 

"And  was  not  the  knave  arraigned  by  any  of  the  lords 
and  charged  with  the  crime  of  which  all  know  him  to  be 
guilty  ?  " 

"Angus  denounced  him,  and  others  bore  testimony  to 
the  charge.  His  Majesty  interrupted  them,  refused  to 
examine  their  proofs,  and  declared  he  had  been  satisfied 
that  morning  that  this  charge  was  nothing  more  than  the 
result  of  a  conspiracy  to  ruin  a  worthy  gentleman  who  had 
served  him  faithfully." 

"  What  said  their  lorJships  ?  " 

Angus  answered  the  King  that  if  such  service  as  Coch- 
rane had  rendered  him  were  accounted  faithful,  there  was 
no  need  for  his  presence  at  the  court,  as  he  would  never  do 
the  work  his  Majesty  required  of  his  followers.  The  King 
told  him  angrily  to  go,  and  never  to  appear  before  him 
again  unless  specially  summoned.  Then  Angus  marched 
out  of  the  chamber,  and  he  was  followed  by  nearly  all  the 
barons  assembled. 

"  Did  not  his  Grace  recall  them  ?  " 

"No;  he  hastily  dismissed  the  council,  saying  that 
what  business  he  had  to  transact  he  would  do  without  their 
lordships'  aid." 

"  Was  there  not  one  near  him  bold  enough  to  make  an 
effort  to  stay  the  course  of  such  wild  folly  ?  " 

"  There  was  one — the  Queen.  She  implored  him  to 
recall  their  lordships,  or  at  least  to  take  time  to  consider 
what  he  was  about  to  do.  He  replied  that  they  were 
rebellious  knaves,  and  that  he  was  the  monarch  of  Scot- 
land, as  he  would  make  them  understand." 

"He  has  been  goaded  into  this  mad  course  by  some 
subtle  lie  of  the  arch-traitor  Cochrane." 

"  That  is  too  certain.  The  Queen,  finding  all  effort  to 
soothe  him  or  to  alter  his  resolution  vain,  begged  him  to  set 
you  free,  and 

"  He  refused  ?  " 

"  Ay,  refused  most  resolutely.  Her  Majesty  informed 
me  of  it  all,  and  then  enabled  me  to  obtain  audience  of  the 
Kincr." 
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"  For  what  purpose  ?  " 

"  There  could  only  be  one — to  implore  mercy  for  you. 
I  knelt  at  the  feet  of  his  Grace  and  besought  his  clemency. 
He  sternly  answered  me  that  you  had  openly  defied  his 
authority  at  Dumfries,  that  you  had  been  party  to  the 
death  of  a  loyal  knight,  and  that  you  had  been  leagued  with 
certain  persons  whose  names  were  written  on  a  tablet 
which  had  been  in  your  possession,  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  realm  by  a  rebellious  attempt  to  dethrone  his  Majesty." 

"  It  was  the  tablet  Panther  gave  me.  I  lost  it " 

He  checked  himself,  for  he  remembered  Richard  Janfarie, 
of  whose  fate  he  was  still  uncertain.  He  added  hastily, 
"  I  lost  it  on  my  way  to  Linlithgow." 

Katherine's  head  was  again  bowed. 

"  His  Grace  charged  you  with  another  crime,  of  which 
we  need  not  speak  at  present,"  she  went  on,  with  difficulty 
controlling  the  emotion  which  some  unexpressed  thought 
or  memory  caused  her  ;  "  and  he  bade  me  rise,  for  no  prayer 
of  mine  could  obtain  from  him  the  boon  I  sought.  Then 
he  counselled  me  to  forget  you  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
to  think  well  of  Sir  Robert  Cochrane,  who  would  soon  be  in 
a  position  to  offer  me  the  coronet  of  a  countess,  as  his  ser- 
vices had  won  for  him  the  earldom  of  Mar." 

Gordon  gasped  for  breath,  and  then,  hoarsely — 

"  The  King  said  this  !     What  answer  gave  you  ?  " 

"  That  I  could  never  respect  the  man,  although  he 
offered  me  the  crown  of  a  queen,  and  proved  you  base  as  I 
believe  you  noble." 

"  That  was  bravely  spoken,  my  own  true  heart." 

And  again  he  clasped  her  passionately  in  his  arms,  but 
she  seemed  to  shrink  under  the  embrace,  although  she  made 
no  violent  effort  to  disengage  herself. 

"It  was  Cochrane  who  led  me  from  the  chamber,"  she 
continued,  hurriedly,  "and  in  the  ante-room  he  offered  to 
save  your  life  if " 

"  Well  ?     Proceed." 

"If  I  would  consent  to  acknowledge  his  claim  as  my 
husband.  I  told  him  that  you  would  scorn  me  and  spurn 
the  offer  of  life  on  such  terms.  He  did  not  try  to  persuade 
me.  He  said  he  was  sorry  that  I  had  determined  so,  and 
left  me." 

"  You  were  right,  Kate,  and  you  were  faithful  to  me 
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and  to  yourself.  If  I  had  fifty  lives  I  would  rather  lose 
them  all  than  live  to  know  that  you  had  paid  such  a  price 
for  one  of  them.  But  all  hope  may  not  be  lost  yet.  Albany 
is  still  a  prisoner  at  Edinburgh.  Angus  and  the  nobles 
who  have  been  driven  from  the  court  will  rise  to  protect 
him,  and  perhaps  they  will  do  it  in  time  to  save  me  also." 

"  Alas,  no ;  for  to-night  you  are  to  be  removed  from  the 
palace  by  a  strong  guard  of  Cochrane's  men,  and  that 
means  that  they  are  to  conduct  you  to  execution  in  some 
secret  place." 

"  Gracious  powers !  his  Majesty  can  never  have  sanc- 
tined  that  ?  " 

"  His  Majesty  has  consigned  you  to  the  care  of  Coch- 
rane,  to  deal  with  as  he  may  think  best  for  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  country." 

"  How  do  you  know  this  ?  " 

"My  good,  gracious  mistress  the  Queen,  who  is  sadly 
distressed  by  these  events, — seeing  more  clearly  than  his 
Grace  to  what  they  will  lead, — told  me  all." 

"  Saints  guard  her  from  the  storm  which  will  soon 
sweep  over  our  poor  country ! " 

"Amen  with  all  my  soul,  for  she  has  been  our  true 
friend.  It  is  by  her  aid  that  I  obtained  the  King's  signet 
and  permission  to  see  you.  We  must  use  the  opportunity 
this  gives  us." 

"  To  what  advantage  ?  "  he  queried,  gloomily. 

"  To  enable  you  to  quit  this  dungeon." 

"Escape?"' 

"  Ay,  it  is  better  you  should  fall  in  trying  to  save  your- 
self than  perish  under  Cochrane's  hand.  This  signet  will 
open  the  doors  to  you,  and  you  must  fly  hence  to  some 
place  of  safe  hiding  until  the  man's  villainy  evokes  the 
retribution  he  merits.  Then  you  may  show  yourself  freely 
again." 

"  You  will  go  with  me  ?" 

"No;  I  remain  under  the  protection  of  the  Queon,  and 
when  that  fails,  I  must  seek  shelter  in  some  convent." 

He  regarded  her  searchingly,  and  for  the  first  time 
became  conscious  of  the  singular  coldness  of  her  manner. 
A  glimmering  suspicion  disturbed  him  that  there  was  some- 
thing behind  all  she  had  said. 

"It  cannot  be,"  he  muttered  uneasily,  "that  you  are 
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deceiving  me  in  aughfc.  It  cannot  be  that  you  are  trying 
to  save  my  life  whilst  you  hide  from  me  that  you  have 
sacrificed  yourself  to  Cochrane " 

She  drew  back  from  him  with  a  disdainful  glance. 

"Forgive  me,"  he  cried,  before  she  could  speak;  "it 
was  the  doubt  of  a  moment.  It  is  gone,  and  will  never 
ruffle  nay  mind  again.  Be  content,  and  pardon  me.  I  will 
do  what  you  wish  ;  but  you  must  follow  me  if  you  will  not 
go  with  me." 

"  It  cannot  be,"  she  said,  stifling  a  sob  and  turning 
away  her  face.  "  It  can  never  be  now." 

He  stood  dumfoundered,  staring  at  her  and  discredit- 
ing his  ears.  But  his  eyes  confirmed  the  words  which 
seemed  to  be  still  ringing  against  the  walls  of  the  dungeon, 
and  filling  his  soul  with  more  despair  than  he  had  ex- 
perienced even  when  the  intimation  was  made  to  him  that 
he  had  been  condemned  unheard  and  without  any  form  of 
trial. 

"  Can  never  be  now  ?  "  he  echoed  at  length,  pausing 
after  each  word  as  if  ti'ying  to  realize  its  full  meaning. 
Then  vehemently,  "  And  why  not  ?  What  act  of  mine 
relieves  you  from  the  vows  that  you  have  pledged  to  me  ? 
What  crime  have  I  committed  that  gives  you  the  right  to 
turn  from  me  ?  Bight !  No,  we  shall  not  talk  of  right ; 
for  love  is  circumscribed  by  no  law  or  condition.  If  you 
ever  loved  me,  no  misfortune  of  mine — no  guilt  even — 
ct  uld  make  you  renounce  me." 

Whilst  he  spoke  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and,  swaying  to  and  fro,  she  seemed  distracted  by  the 
harrowing  emotions  his  words  conjured  up. 

"  I  loved  you,  Bertrand,  and  I  love  you — I  can  never 
change  in  that.  The  bitterness  with  which  I  recognize  the 
need  for  our  separation  teaches  me  how  much  more  dear  to 
me  you  are  than  all  the  world.  But  I  dare  not  place  my 
hand  in  yours  and  fulfil  the  pledge  that  I  have  given,  as  I 
yearn  to  do.  I  dare  not  do  it  without  bringing  an  eternal 
curse  upon  you  and  myself." 

He  was,  if  possible,  more  astounded  by  this  strange 
speech  than  by  the  first.  He  made  an  effort  to  compose 
himself  so  that  he  might  not  add  to  the  pain  which  he 
saw  she  was  enduring. 

"  In  the  saints'  name,  Kate,  read  me  your  riddle,"  he 
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said,  perplexedly  ;  "for  I  can  make  nothing  of  it  save  that 
some  wild  fantasy,  and  the  sorrows  which  surround  us, 
have  disturbed  your  reason.  If  you  still  love  me,  what  is 
there  that  can  part  us  ?  " 

He  drew  her  hands  down  and  attempted  to  take  her  in 
his  arms.  But  she  drew  back  from  him  with  an  exclama- 
tion that  had  in  it  something  of  horror. 

"  Must  I  tell  you  that  ?  "  she  cried  in  passionate  grief. 
"  Oh,  Bertrand,  Bertrand,  search  your  memory,  and  say  to 
me  then,  if  you  can,  that  there  is  no  act  of  yours  which 
could  render  our  union  impious." 

His  lips  trembled,  and  he  was  silent,  for  the  unknown 
issue  of  the  combat  at  the  Druid's  Circle  haunted  him. 

"It  was  by  our  means  that  my  father  fell,"  she  went 
on,  wildly  ;  "but  that  I  tried  to  forget.  I  tried  to  deceive 
myself  with  the  thought  that  we  were  blameless,  and  I 
would  not  let  the  mishap  part  us." 

"Had  he  been  more  just  to  us, he  would  not  have  fallen 
so,"  said  Gordon,  'hoarsely. 

"Hush,  and  remember  that  I  owed  him  a  daughter's 
duty.  I  might  have  learned  in  time  to  believe  that  my 
rebellion  would  be  pardoned  ;  but  now — the  same  messenger 
who  brought  the  tablet  containing  the  names  of  your  fellow- 
conspirators  brought  also  the  black  tidings  that  my  brother 
had  fallen  under  your  hand." 

"  Heaven  is  witness  that  he  forced  the  quarrel  upon  me 
with  scornful  menaces ;  and  Heaven  is  witness  that  I  no 
more  than  defended  my  life  against  his  furious  onslaught," 
answered  Lamington  in  a  low,  dejected  tone,  for  he  began 
to  see  the  dismal  barrier  that  had  sprung  up  between  them 
in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  prevent  it. 

"  You  own,  then,  that  it  was  your  hand  that  robbed  him 
of  life  ?  "  she  cried,  piteously,  as  if  she  had  entertained 
some  vague  hope  that  he  would  deny  it.  "  Speak,  and  if 
you  can,  swear  that  this  is  some  new  trick  invented  by  our 
enemies  to  separate  us." 

He  could  not  speak.  He  sat  down  on  the  couch,  and 
pressed  his  hand  against  his  brow. 

"  Speak,"  she  said,  touching  his  arm,  and  gazing  at  him 
with  eager  and  yet  despairing  eyes;  "say  that  Nicol,  who 
brought  me  the  tidings,  has  been  deceived  by  Cochrane,  or 
that  he  is  himself  trying  to  deceive  us." 
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"  Did  he  say  that  his  brother  was  dead  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  he  said  that  Richard  died  two  days  after  he  had 
been  carried  from  the  place  where  you  had  encountered 
him." 

"  Then  Heaven  forgive  me,  for  my  love  has  been  the 
cause  of  bloody  work." 

She  drew  back,  shuddering,  and  staring  at  him  like  one 
fascinated,  as  he  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  with  an  expression 
of  utter  hopelessness  on  his  countenance. 

"  Be  merciful  to  me,  and  say  that  no  man  may  charge 
you  with  my  brother's  fate,  as  they  have  charged  you  with 
my  father's,"  she  cried  in  pitiful  suspense. 

A  pause,  and  then  he  turned  to  her  sadly,  but  calm  as 
one  who  feel  that  fate  is  victor,  and  further  struggle 
against  it  is  useless. 

"I  cannot  answer  as  you  and  I  would  wish,  Katherine. 
I  know  how  much  is  sacrificed  by  my  confession,  but  even 
to  win  you  and  keep  you  I  dare  not  dishonour  myself  by  a 
falsehood." 

"Then  it  is  all  true,"  she  moaned,  clasping  her  hands 
in  distress. 

"  It  is  true  that  we  fought,  and  accident  gave  me  the 
victory — a  fatal  and  accursed  one.  It  is  unavailing  to 
explain  to  you  by  what  means  he  forced  me  to  draw  against 
him,  and  by  what  strange  mishap  he  received  his  death- 
wound.  All  that  would  not  make  me  the  less  responsible 
for  his  doom." 

"  Had  you  no  thought  of  me  when  you  stood  up  armed 
against  my  brother  ?  " 

"Ay — every  word  spoken,  every  blow  aimed  at  my 
heart,  made  me  think  of  you  and  submit  to  contumely  that 
no  other  man  dared  have  cast  upon  me.  I  tried  to  save  him 
by  all  means  short  of  exposing  my  breast  to  his  sword,  and 
yet  he  fell.  The  dread  of  the  tidings  which  you  have 
brought  me  has  haunted  me  for  days.  It  is  over  now — the 
worst  has  come,  and,  since  you  wish  it,  we  must  part.  But 
Heaven  knows  how  hard  I  strove  to  avert  this  calamity.  I 
give  up  the  contest  now :  for  fate  has  made  our  love  a  sign 
of  doom  to  all." 

"  One  word  from  you  and  I  would  have  placed  my  hand 
in  yours,  ready  to  fly  with  you  wherever  you  might  lead  me. 
We  might  have  fled  to  some  far-off  land  where  our  happi- 
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ness  in  being  together  would  have  enabled  us  to  forget  all 
the  horrors  we  have  been  involved  in  here,  and  that  one 
word  you  cannot  speak." 

She  said  this  almost  as  if  she  were  disappointed  that  he 
had  not,  rightly  or  wrongly,  denied  the  truth  of  the  accusa- 
tion she  herself  had  made  against  him. 

"  Because  that  one  word  would  have  been  a  falsehood." 

"  And  I  honour  you  the  more,  Bertrand,  because  you 
could  not  speak  it,"  she  replied,  in  faltering  tones,  but 
gazing  at  him  proudly  through  her  tears  ;  "  I  honour  you 
the  more,  although  my  heart  will  break  in  the  separation 
to  which  your  own  confession  condemns  us." 

His  brave  submission  to  the  truth,  when  he  knew  how 
much  it  was  to  cost  him — a  truth  which  he  might  have 
dared  to  deny — and  the  sight  of  his  despair,  overcame  the 
bitter  reflections  which  had  at  first  given  her  strength  to 
control  the  turbulent  emotions  the  thought  of  their  parting 
aroused,  and  she  sobbed  piteously. 

His  head  was  bowed,  and  he  could  not  look  at  her,  for  he 
felt  as  if  he  were  the  guilty  cause  of  her  misery,  although 
he  had  been  powerless  to  check  the  course  of  events  which 
made  him  so  ;  and  every  sigh  she  uttered  smote  him  to 
the  quick.  For  a  little  while  there  was  no  sound  in  the 
gloomy  dungeon  save  that  of  her  sobs  and  of  his  half-stifled 
respiration. 

"  Oh,  it  is  a  cursed  fate,"  he  cried  at  length,  his  whole 
nature  vehemently  rebelling  against  the  course  into  which 
they  were  driven  by  circumstances  they  had  been  unable  to 
control ;  "  it  is  cruel  that  we  who  love,  and  who  have 
risked  so  much  for  its  sake,  should  be  severed  because 
ou  renemies  were  those  who  should  have  been  our  truest 
friends.  It  was  no  fault  of  mine — no  fault  of  yours  that 
raised  this  fatal  barrier  of  your  brother's  blood ;  why 
should  we  let  it  stand  between  us  ?  Why  should  we  not 
trample  it  underfoot  and  forget  it  ?  " 

He  seized  her  hands,  holding  them  tightly  in  his  own, 
as  if  he  would  keep  her  there  in  spite  of  every  power  that 
sought  to  drag  her  from  him. 

"  Oh,  if  we  could  forget !  "  she  exclaimed  fervently,  but 
hopelessly. 

"  We  shall,  we  shall,"  was  his  passionate  cry. 

"  We  cannot,"  was  her  piteous  answer ;  "  even  now, 
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when  my  breast  is  racked  by  the  strife  of  love  against  the 
instinct  which  my  father's  and  my  brother's  spirits  inspire 
— even  now,  when  you  seem  more  dear  to  me  than  ever, 
the  touch  of  your  hand  reminds  me  that  under  it  Richard 
fell." 

Shndderingly  she  turned  her  face  aside,  and  he  dropped 
her  hands. 

"You  are  right,  Katherine,"  he  said,  gloomily;  "after 
the  first  glow  of  our  passionate  resolve  to  cleave  to  each 
other  had  faded,  my  every  touch  would  make  you  think  of 
him  until  you  might  learn  to  hate  me.  Better  we  should 
part  in  agony  than  live  in  hate.  I,  too,  would  feel  the  in- 
fluence of  the  dead,  and  I  could  not  look  into  your  sad  eyes 
without  remembering  Richard  Janfarie.  The  sacrifice  must 
be  made  for  your  sake  as  much  as  for  aught  else." 

"  It  will  kill  me,"  she  moaned,  growing  weak  as  he 
became  strong  in  the  resolve  to  do  what  seemed  right. 

"No,  Katherine;  you  will  live  to  know  that,  whether  I 
am  near  or  far  away,  my  heart  is  always  with  you.  Every 
thought  of  mine  your  dear  image  will  share,  and  every  act 
your  sweet  influence  will  guide.  In  memory,  at  least,  you 
will  be  mine  always,  and  that  memory  will  be  to  me  a  beacon, 
directing  and  leading  me  wherever  noble  deeds  may  be 
done  to  expiate  my  crime." 

"I  came  here,  Bertrand,  so  filled  with  horror  at  the 
thought  of  the  ruin  our  love  had  wrought  upon  my  nearest 
kin  that  I  was  calm  and  cold.  The  parting  which  I  came 
to  announce  seemed  no  more  than  a  just  punishment  for 
the  evil  we  had  done,  but  now  I  feel  that  it  is  a  sacrifice  too 
great  for  me  to  bear." 

He  too  felt  that,  but  he  would  not  show  his  weakness 
again.  His  heart  ached  cruelly,  and  he  would  have  pro- 
longed the  parting  indefinitely.  But  he  wished  to  spare  her 
some  portion  of  the  anguish  she  endured. 

"  I  will  help  you,  Katherine,"  he  said,  with  forced  calm- 
ness. "  Show  me  how  I  may  escape  from  this  den  and  I 
will  go  at  once.  So  long  as  you  remain  in  safety,  I  will  not 
cross  your  path  again ;  but  when  danger  threatens,  I  will 
be  near  you." 

"  Do  not  risk  that — do  not  remain  in  the  country  ;  for 
whilst  you  are  near  me,  you  are  within  reach  of  Cochrane's 
treachery." 
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He  bit  his  lip,  and  his  brow  darkened. 

"  Give  me  one  promise  before  I  go — that  you  will  never 
give  that  man  any  claim  over  you." 

"  Do  you  need  such  a  promise  ?  " 

"No,"  he  answered,  after  an  instant, in  which  he  scruti- 
nized her  face  curiously  ;  "  I  do  not  need  it,  for  I  read  your 
hate  of  him  too  clearly.  You  must  seek  no  promise  from 
me  as  to  my  movements,  for  although  I  part  from  you,  I 
cannot  part  from  the  hope  of  vengeance,  which  is  all  that 
his  villainy  has  left  to  me." 

"  As  you  will,"  she  murmured,  miserably. 

"One  kiss — the  last ;  and  then — farewell." 

He  kissed  her  ;  and  then,  with  the  sudden  coldness  of  a 
man  resolved  to  meet  the  worst,  he  asked  her  to  show  him 
how  he  was  to  escape  from  the  dungeon. 

She  gave  him  a  cloak,  which  he  donned  at  once.  She 
watched  him  with  a  species  of  wonder  in  the  midst  of  her 
distress  ;  for  he  had  become  strangely  calm  and  firm.  She 
did  not  at  the  moment  understand  that  it  was  the  very 
bitterness  of  his  despair,  and  the  parching  thirst  to  begin 
the  work  of  retaliation  upon  the  man  to  whose  machinations 
he  traced  all  their  misfortunes,  that  gave  him  the  resolu- 
tion and  steadiness  of  fate  itself. 

"What  next  ?  "  he  said,  with  unshaken  voice. 

"  This  ring  will  enable  us  to  pass  the  guard  ;  after  that 
you  must  make  your  way  from  the  palace  as  opportunity 
may  offer.  If  the  private  passage  to  the  church  is  clear, 
you  will  pass  forth  without  difficulty.  Follow  me,  and  let 
nothing  tempt  you  to  speak." 

Having  taken  the  lantern  which  the  captain  had  left, 
she  drew  open  the  door  of  the  dungeon  and  passed  out, 
Gordon  keeping  close  behind  her.  He  closed  the  door,  so 
tliat  no  chance  observation  of  the  sentinels  might  discover 
his  flight  too  soon. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  SPY. 

"  But  she  lias  stown  the  King's  redding  kaim, 

Likewise  the  Queen  her  wedding  knife, 
And  sent  the  tokens  to  Carmichael, 
To  cause  young  Logie  get  his  life. 

"  She  sent  him  a  purse  o*  the  red  gowd, 

Another  o'  the  white  monie ; 
She  sent  him  a  pistol  for  each  hand, 
And  bade  him  shoot  when  he  gat  free." 

The  Laird  of  Logie. 

THE  passage  conducted  straight  into  a  ward-room  where 
the  sentinels  were  always  to  be  found  on  duty,  with  several 
of  their  comrades  who  were  off  duty,  and  who  were  either 
waiting  to  take  their  turn  on  guard,  and  beguiling  them- 
selves with  some  game  at  hazard  meanwhile,  or  who  came 
there  to  spend  an  idle  hour. 

There  was  no  other  way  of  ingress  to  the  dungeon  or 
egress  from  them  save  by  this  ward-room,  and  therefore  it 
was  unnecessary  for  the  sentinel  to  remain  in  the  passage — 
for  no  prisoner  could  escape,  even  if  he  managed  to  open 
his  dungeon  door,  unless  he  passed  through  the  midst  of 
the  soldiers. 

The  escaping  prisoner  and  his  guide  halted  on  the 
threshold  of  the  ward-room. 

Katherine  drew  breath,  closing  her  lips  firmly  to  hide 
their  tremor,  whilst  she  strove  to  nerve  herself  for  the  crisis 
which  was  at  hand.  She  touched  Gordon's  arm  as  if  to 
convey  a  tender  reassurance. 

"  Remember — be  silent,  no  matter  what  is  said  or  done,' 
she  whispered. 

He  was  as  coldly  unmoved  as  if  he  had  been  the  least 
interested  of  all  persons  in  the  world  in  the  present  peril. 

"  I  will  remember,"  he  said. 

On  that  she  boldly  led  him  into  the  ward-room. 

The  sentinel  confronted  her,  and  the  butt  of  his  halberd 
rang  on  the  stone  floor  as  he  brought  it  down  from  his 
shoulder  into  the  position  of  rest. 
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He  was  a  grim-visaged  fellow,  with  a  scar  dividing  bis 
nose,  from  the  brows  downward,  and  scars  on  his  cheeks, 
showing  that  he  had  been  in  action  of  some  sort. 

Behind  were  half  a  dozen  troopers ;  four  of  them  at  a 
table  playing  dice  with  much  loud  laughter  and  constant 
sallies  of  wit — or,  at  any  rate,  of  what  was  wit  to  them, 
and  is  to  all  of  us,  the  difference  lying  only  in  expression  ; 
for  their  theme  was  war  and  love-making.  Two  of  these 
rough  convivials  looked  on  at  their  comrade's  play,  joined 
in  the  mirth,  and  all  made  frequent  application  to  the  black- 
jack, which  passed  from  hand  to  hand  almost  as  rapidly  as 
the  dice-box. 

Lounging  against  the  wall,  close  to  the  wide  door  which 
opened  upon  the  corridor,  was  Boss,  the  sly  old  servitor 
who  was  the  faithful  adherent  of  Cochrane,  and  the  uncle 
of  the  girl  Mysie,  who,  without  knowing  it,  had  rendered 
such  kindly  office  to  Katherine  when  she  had  been  entrapped 
in  the  minion's  apartments. 

Boss  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  who  saw  everything  and  said 
nothing.  His  master  had  directed  him  to  keep  a  sharp 
eye  on  Lady  Cochrane — as  he  persisted  in  designating 
Katherine. 

Boss  pocketed  the  two  golden  angels  which  had  been 
placed  in  his  hand  as  the  order  was  spoken  in  his  ear.  He 
knew  that  the  gold  pieces  were  only  an  instalment  of  what 
he  might  hope  to  get  by-and-by  ;  and  so  as  they  clinked  in 
his  pouch  he  pledged  himself  as  the  spy  of  the  man  in 
power. 

He  kept  his  pledge,  and  Katherine — not  wholly  unaware 
of  the  constant  watch  upon  her — was  scarcely  at  any 
moment  beyond  this  man's  vision,  save  when  she  was  in 
the  chambers  of  the  Queen. 

When  she  had  asked  for  Captain  Murray,  and  when  he 
had  conducted  her  to  Lamington's  cell,  Boss  had  followed 
as  far  as  the  ward-room.  There  he  had  stopped,  for  he 
feared  to  expose  his  purpose  by  advancing  too  far ;  and  he 
knew  with  what  contempt  the  men  of  swords  «td  halberds 
would  have  regarded  him  had  he  been  denounced  as  a  spy. 
They  were  rough  fellows,  and  they  would  have  in  all 
probability  displayed  their  contempt  in  some  fashion  more 
forcible  than  looks  or  words. 

He  invented  the  excuse  that  he  had  come  to  have  a 
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gossip  with  the  troopers,  and  to  replenish  their  black-jack 
when  it  was  empty.  On  these  terms  he  was  made  welcome. 
So  he  waited  and  watched.  He  was  puzzled  when 
Captain  Murray  returned  without  the  lady,  and  passed 
through  the  room  giving  no  instructions  of  any  kind. 

He  was  still  more  puzzled  when  the  lady  reappeared 
with  a  cloaked  figure  behind  her. 

A  burst  of  laughter,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  sentinel 
called — 
"  Halt ! " 

Katherine,  with  a  cool  courage  that  surprised  herself, 
looked  in  the  man's  grim  face,  and  smiled  sweetly. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  warrior — or  a  man  of  any  heart — 
to  look  in  a  pretty  woman's  face,  to  see  it  smiling  sweetly 
on  him,  and  remain  stern. 

The  soldier  unbended  visibly,  grim  as  he  was  in  feature. 
"  Why  do  you  stay  us,  good  sir  ?  "  she  said  softly. 
"  Duty,  lady ;  I  must  have  authority  for  permitting  you 
to  pass  hence." 

"  Why,  you  saw  me  enter !  "  she  exclaimed,  with  verv 
pretty  surprise,  and  a  coaxing  glance  of  the  bright  eyes. 
"  Ay,  but  not  your  companion." 

"  Has  not  the  captain  told  you  there  were  two  of  us  to 
pass  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word  said  he,  lady,  else  I  would  not  dare  to  bar 
your  way,  unless  it  might  be  to  have  a  minute's  pleasure  in 
looking  at  you." 

Ross  bent  down  to  the  men  at  the  table,  who  were  too 
busily  occupied  to  notice  what  was  passing  behind  them. 

"  Yonder's  a  rare  lass,"  he  said,  with  a  wicked  grin  ; 
"  and  she  is  up  to  some  mischief  with  our  comrade.  Look 
to  it." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  pretty  woman  that  wasn't  up  to 
mischief  ?  "  retorted  the  man  nearest  the  speaker ;  and 
then  he  laughed  so  loud  and  heartily  at  his  own  humour 
that  the  others  could  not  help  joining  him. 

But  they  all  looked  round  at  Katherine  and  stared 
at  her  in  a  fashion  that  would  have  been  unendurably 
offensive  to  her  if  she  had  only  time  to  observe  it.  Lam- 
ington  observed  and  almost  forgot  his  promise  to  be  silent 
and  quiet,  in  his  desire  to  bring  them  to  a  proper  sense  of 
respect. 
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"  What  an  eye  she  has  !  "  said  one. 

"  And  what  lips  !  "  said  another. 

"  Take  care,"  said  a  third ;  "  it  is  the  new  dame  of  her 
Majesty  the  Queen.  I  saw  her  in  attendance  this  morning. 
So  take  care  of  your  tongues,  my  masters,  or  you  may 
chance  to  get  them  clipped." 

The  warning  had  its  effect,  and  the  gaze  of  free  admira- 
tion promptly  changed  to  one  of  respect.  They  were  even 
about  to  resume  their  game  and  leave  the  lady  as  one 
whom  they  had  no  right  to  incommode  by  their  observation, 
when  Ross  spoke  again — 

"  There  is  mischief,  masters,  I  tell  you ;  so  look  to  it, 
and  do  not  let  them  pass  till  I  return,  or  you  will  answer 
for  it  to  my  Lord  Cochrane." 

He  departed  hastily. 

Meanwhile  the  conversation  between  Katherine  and  the 
sentinel  proceeded. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  laughing  good-naturedly,  and  quite 
captivating  the  poor  fellow  to  the  destruction  of  all  caution, 
"  you  have  had  several  minutes  of  the  pleasure  you  seem  to 
covet ;  so  now  you  will  let  us  go  on  our  way." 

"I  dare  not,  lady,  without  some  warrant." 

"Will  this  satisfy  you?" 

And  she  held  up  her  pretty  hand  to  show  him  the 
King's  signet. 

The  man  took  down  a  lantern  from  its  iron  hook ;  and 
taking  her  hand  in  his  own  horny  fist  examined  the 
ring. 

"  Do  you  not  know  it  ?  "  she  said,  with  just  the  least 
perceptible  impatience. 

"It  bears  his  Majesty's  crest,"  answered  the  sentinel, 
slowly. 

"It  is  your  King's  signet,"  she  said,  with  a  tone  of 
proud  complacency. 

The  man  shouldered  his  halberd,  and  made  a  respectful 
salute. 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  lady,  for  staying  you  ;  but  my 
commands  are  strict." 

He  stepped  aside. 

"You  are  blameless,"  she  said,  with  a  gracious  smile, 
as  she  passed  him. 

She  advanced   to  the  door,   which  was  now  the  only 
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obstacle  between  her  and  the  comparative  freedom  of  her 
companion.  He  walked  by  her  side. 

But  they  were  brought  to  a  sudden  halt.  The  six 
troopers,  who  had  been  a  moment  before  busy  with  their 
dice  and  ale,  now  stood  on  guard  at  the  entrance  with 
their  halberds  in  rest. 

The  name  of  Cochrane  was  not  a  popular  one  even 
amongst  these  men,  but  it  was  one  they  feared  ;  and  the 
intimation  that  they  would  have  to  answer  to  him,  if  the 
two  persons  before  them  escaped,  instantly  cleared  their 
brains  of  whatever  dulness  the  fumes  of  the  liquor  they 
had  been  quaffing  might  have  produced.  They  sprang  to 
their  feet,  seized  their  weapons,  and  stood  on  guard. 

"  Pardon,  my  lady,"  said  the  soldier,  who  had  recognized 
Katherine  as  one  of  the  Queen's  ladies,  "  but  you  cannot 
pass." 

"  How,  fellow  ?  "  exclaimed  Gordon,  unable  to  restrain 
himself. 

She  grasped  his  arm  and  pressed  it  convulsively  to 
remind  him  of  his  promise. 

His  indignation  and  her  anxious  movement  were 
observed  by  the  soldiers,  and  held  as  confirmation  of  the 
suspicion  which  Ross  had  awakened  that  there  was  some 
treachery  afloat. 

"  By  whose  orders  do  you  detain  us  ?  "  she  said,  boldly, 
although  her  heart  was  quaking. 

"We  hope  you  will  not  blame  us,  lady,  but  you  must 
remain  here  for  a  few  minutes  until  we  are  relieved  from 
this  awkward  duty  that  has  been  forced  on  us." 

"  What  awkward  duty,  and  by  whom  is  it  forced  upon 
you  ?  "  she  rejoined,  still  maintaining  her  haughty  bearing. 

The  sentinel,  who  had  been  the  first  to  stay  them, 
approached  at  this  juncture  to  aid  them. 

"  There's  a  mistake,  comrade ;  you  must  not  stop  her 
ladyship." 

"  It's  not  so  much  the  lady  as  the  gentleman  who  is 
with  her  that  must  be  stopped,"  said  the  soldier.  "  Has 
she  shown  you  a  warrant  to  permit  them  to  pass, 
comrade  ?  " 

"  The  lady  has  shown  me  the  signet  of  his  Majesty  the 
King,  and  after  that  I  had  no  business  to  ask  who  or  what 
the  gallant  is  who  goes  with  her,"  answered  the  sentinel, 
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with  the  tone  of   one  whose  discretion  has  been  unfairly 
questioned. 

"  Will  you  show  it  to  me,  my  lady  ?  "  said  the  spokes- 
man of  the  guard,  who  with  his  comrades  began  to  feel 
somewhat  uneasy  at  the  announcement  of  the  authority 
which  had  overcome  the  sentinel's  opposition. 
"  It  is  there  !  " 

She  held  it  up  to  him,  and  the  soldier  saluted,  hesitated, 
and  said — 

"  We  have  been  told  that  we  will  be  answerable  to  Sir- 
Robert  Cochrane  for  the  detention  of  your  ladyship  and 
this  gentleman  who  keeps  himself  so  closely  hidden  from  us." 
The  pulse  of  the  man  and  woman  seemed  to  suspend 
their  action  at  this  information. 
Katherine  recovered  quickly. 

"  Master  soldier,  you  will  be  answerable  to  the  King 
himself  if  you  set  the  authority  of  his  servant  before  his 
own." 

The  men  were  staggered.     She  seized  the  moment  of 
hesitation  and  said  authoritatively — 
"  Stand  aside,  sirs." 

Her  dignity  and  imperative  tone  made  the  desired 
impression.  The  men  wavered,  looked  stupidly  from  one 
to  another,  and  finally  stepped  back  from  the  entrance. 

The  way  was  clear  now.  No,  fortune  was  in  one  of 
her  coquetting  moods,  and  was  alternately  raising  and 
dashing  the  hopes  of  Gordon  and  his  brave  champion. 

"  Here  is  the  captain,"  cried  one  of  the  soldiers,  with 
much  satisfaction  in  the  prospect  of  entire  relief  from  all 
responsibility  in  this  peculiar  business,  which  seemed  to 
threaten  them  with  dire  penalties  whichever  way  they 
acted. 

On  the  one  side  was  the  authority  of  the  tyrant  they 
feared,  and  on  the  other  appeared  the  authority  of  the 
King,  whom  they  were  bound  to  honour  and  obey  before 
all  others.  So  the  entrance  of  Captain  Murray  was  a 
source  of  congratulation  to  the  soldiers,  although  it  was 
the  source  of  another  and  more  serious  check  than  any 
previous  one  to  those  who  were  eager  to  escape  from  the 
place. 

The  woman's  wit  was  sharpened  by  the  necessities  of 
the  occasion.  She  acted  as  if  by  inspiration.  Before  the 
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soldiers  had  time  to  say  a  word,  she  advanced  straight  to 
the  captain. 

"  This  is  the  King's  signet,  Captain  Murray,"  she  said, 
showing  it ;  "  on  the  authority  of  it  you  gave  me  admission 
to  this  place ;  on  the  same  authority  I  require  you  to 
permit  me  and  my  friend  to  pass  freely  hence.  We  are 
going  to  the  presence  chamber  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  ; 
and  you  may  follow  us  thither  if  it  so  please  you." 

There  was  an  eager  flush  upon  her  face,  and  yet  a 
certain  degree  of  impatient  disdain,  at  the  interferences 
which  had  arisen,  and  these  combined  to  make  her  look 
more  lovely  than  ever. 

The  captain  was  sensible  of  her  beauty.  He  was, 
besides,  as  has  already  appeared,  we  hope,  a  gentleman  in 
every  respect,  and  one  kindly  disposed  towards  Lamington. 
But  he  was  also  an  officer,  stern  in  his  regard  for  duty. 
He  maintained  the  strictest  discipline  amongst  those  who 
were  under  his  command,  and  he  was  careful  to  observe 
the  same  rectitude  in  his  own  conduct  which  he  requii'ed 
from  others. 

He  glanced  from  his  fair  challenger  to  the  cloaked 
figure  at  her  side ;  and  despite  the  disguise,  aided  by  his 
knowledge  of  circumstances,  he  recognized  Gordon. 

His  eyes  opened,  and  his  lips  closed  tight  and  hard, 
whilst  his  brows  contracted. 

Katherine  perceived  the  rapid  change  of  countenance, 
and  her  heart  sank  within  her.  It  seemed  so  hard  to  be 
so  near  the  accomplishment  of  her  object  and  then  to 
fail. 

"  This  is  undoubtedly  an  authority,  madam,"  he  said, 
coldly,  "  which  I  would  be  the  last  to  oppose,  but " 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  heavy  tramp  of  feet  on  the 
corridor,  and  the  entrance  of  a  dozen  armed  men  who  wore 
the  livery  of  Sir  Robert  Cochrane. 

At  sight  of  them,  Lamington  drew  back  a  pace,  and 
clutched  desperately  at  his  side  where  his  sword  should 
have  been.  Then  he  became  suddenly  calm,  for  he  noticed 
the  trooper  who  had  been  the  unlucky  cause  of  their  delay, 
and  the  consequent  failure  of  their  project,  holding  his 
h albert  carelessly  on  his  shoulder.  When  the  moment  for 
action  came  he  would  seize  that  weapon,  and  woe  to  tho.su 
who  attempted  to  bar  his  way  when  armed,  and  conscious 
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that  he  fought  against  the  myrmidons  of  his  deadliest  foe, 
and  the  man  who  sought  to  become  his  assassin. 

At  the  sight  of  the  men  Katherine  barely  restrained  a 
scream,  and  for  an  instant  she  felt  that  her  enterprise  was 
frustrated.  She  recovered,  however,  and  in  very  despera- 
tion maintained  a  calm  demeanour. 

At  sight  of  the  men  Captain  Murray's  countenance 
changed  again.  The  stern  expression  which  it  had  assumed 
in  the  moment  when  he  had  felt  himself  compelled  to  dis- 
charge an  important  and  painful  duty,  became  transformed 
into  an  expression  of  disgust. 

Behind  Cochrane's  men,  and  keeping  purposely  in  the 
background,  was  Ross  the  spy.  At  the  head  of  them  was 
Torphichen,  the  fat  little  master  of  fence  and  terpsichore. 
This  personage  advanced  to  Captain  Murray  and  presented 
a  sealed  packet. 

"  I  am  directed  to  relieve  you,  sir,  of  the  care  of  your 
prisoner,  Gordon  of  Lamington,  and  this  is  my  warrant," 
he  said,  with  a  salute  which  displayed  all  the  stereotyped 
courtesy  of  the  dancing-master. 

The  captain  slowly,  and  with  apparent  reluctance,  took 
the  packet.  But  before  he  broke  the  seal  he  glanced  at 
Katherine. 

There  was  a  deadly  pallor  on  her  face,  and  she  answered 
his  look  with  one  so  full  of  agonized  appeal  that  he  paused 
in  the  act  which  would  have  compelled  him  at  once  to 
deliver  Lamington  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy. 

She  stretched  ont  her  hand  imploringly. 

"  That  is  the  King's  signet,  she  said,  in  a  low,  tremulous 
voice. 

There  was  the  hesitation  of  a  second  in  the  captain's 
manner.  Then  he  raised  his  hat,  and  bowed  with  respectful 
courtesy. 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,"  he  said,  kindly,  and  with  a  slight 
huskiness  of  tone.  "Pardon  me;  I  had  forgotten  that  I 
must  obey  the  sign  of  his  Majesty's  authority  before  attend- 
ing to  any  other  duty,  even  if  it  were  not  a  lady  who 
presented  it.  Most  honourable  Master  Torphichen,  permit 
this  lady  and  her  escort  to  pass." 

Torphichen,  not  to  be  outdone  in  politeness,  made  a 
profound  reverence  to  the  dame,  and  bade  his  followers 
stand  aside. 
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The  captain  respectfully  took  her  hand  and  led  her 
through  the  midst  of  the  men,  passing  by  Ross,  who  stood 
puzzled  and  silent,  and  out  to  the  corridor,  Lamington 
following. 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  sir,"  she  said,  pressing  his  hand  in 
earnest  gratitude,  as  he  was  about  to  part  from  her. 

"  Saints  forgive  me,"  he  muttered  in  a  low  tone,  and 
retreated  thoughtfully. 

Her  distress,  and  the  appearance  of  the  royal  favourite's 
myrmidons  with  the  warrant  which  was  too  surely  the  sign 
of  doom  for  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  had  effected  the 
triumph  of  the  worthy  captain's  good  nature  over  his 
scrupulous  sense  of  duty.  The  beauty  and  sorrow  of  the 
lady,  and  the  malice  of  her  persecutor,  had  made  him  do 
that  which  no  bribe  or  prospect  of  personal  advantage 
could  have  tempted  him  to  do.  He  was  aware  that  he 
would  probably  have  to  answer  for  his  offence  to  a  severe 
taskmaster ;  but  that  did  not  disturb  him  so  much  as  the 
thought  that  he  had  planted  a  bar  sinister  on  the  hitherto 
unstained  shield  of  his  fidelity  to  whatever  trust  was  imposed 
on  him. 

"But  it  cannot  be  an  unpardonable  sin,"  he  reflected 
uneasily,  "  to  help  the  unfortunate  against  the  persecution 
of  a  knave.  Holy  Mother,  help  me.  I  must  take  the 
consequences  now." 

Katherine  and  her  companion  hurried  along  the  corridor 
in  the  direction  of  the  Queen's  apartments  ;  but  that  was 
not  their  destination. 

Boss,  perplexed  and  curious,  sneaked  after  them,  keeping 
at  a  safe  distance,  however. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

"  FOLLOW,    FOLLOW  !  " 

"  When  Carmichael  came  before  the  King 

He  fell  low  down  upon  his  knee ; 
The  very  first  word  that  the  King  spake, 
Was,  '  Where's  the  Laird  of  young  Logie  ?' " 

The  Laird  of  Logie. 

THE  captain  rejoined  Torphichen.  The  latter  received  him 
with  a  leer. 

"Do  you  know  the  dame  you  have  just  been  gallant- 
ing ?  "  said  he,  looking  very  sly. 

"  Well,  slightly,"  answered  Murray,  with  assumed 
indifference  and  real  discomfort;  "she  is  one  of  the 
Queen's  damsels." 

"Ay,  ay,  but  she  is  more  than  that." 

"  Indeed  ?  " 

"  I  believe  she  is  the  only  creature  on  the  earth  our 
friend  Cochrane  ever  cared  for  without  calculating  the 
precise  value  of  the  person  to  himself  in  the  shape  of  coin 
or  place." 

"Faith,  she  is  a  fair-looking  dame,"  answered  the 
captain,  relieved ;  "  but  I  doubt  if  her  fancy  tends  his 
way." 

"  Therein  is  the  jest.  It  is  said  that  she  is  even  wed 
to  him  by  holy  church,  and  still  turns  her  back  on  him. 
Wherefore  as  the  rule  runs,  her  coldness  makes  him  blaze 
the  more,  and  he  is  as  hot  in  the  pursuit  of  her  as  he  has 
ever  been  in  the  compassing  of  weightier  affairs." 

"  It  would  be  a  pity  if  she  yielded  to  him." 

"  How  so  ?  She  might  do  worse.  He  has  chances  that 
few  men  have." 

"  True,  true  ;  she  might  do  worse ;  but  her  influence 
might  interfere  with  his  projects." 

"Hum — perhaps.  Who  was  it  went  with  her  but 
now?" 

"An  escort,  as  I  understand."  The  captain  again 
became  uncomfortable.  "  Some  one  of  her  Majesty's 
followers,  I  suspect,  sent  hither  to  protect  her  from  any 
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chance  rudeness  on  tbe  part  of  my  lads,  who  are  ever  too 
quick,  as  you  know,  to  forget  their  manners  in  their 
admiration  of  a  bright  eye.  You  know  something  of  that 
humour — eh,  comrade  ?  Ha,  ha  !  I  have  heard  of  many 
a  poor  lass  who  has  lost  appetite  for  your  sake." 

"  Well,  a  man  of  spirit  must  be  gallant  at  times — it's 
his  nature,"  answered  the  fat  little  fellow,  with  much 
complacency,  for  he  cultivated  the  repute  of  being  a  cava- 
lier in  Cupid's  ranks ;  "  and  I  confess  that  there  may  have 
been  some  passages  in  my  life  that  have  left  broken  hearts 
as  well  as  broken  heads  behind  them.  But  a  man  cannot 
marry  every  dame  who  chooses  to  set  her  heart  npon  him." 
"Had  it  been  possible,  I'll  be  sworn  you  would  have 
had  a  hundred  wives,  Master  Torphichen,"  commented 
Murray,  laughing  with  apparent  zest  in  admiration  of  his 
gossip,  and  all  the  while  congratulating  himself  that  this 
banter  was  giving  the  fugitive  time  to  make  good  his 
escape. 

Having  once  commenced  anything,  Captain  Murray  was 
not  one  to  leave  it  half  accomplished. 

Torphichen,  the  obese,  was  flattered  by  this  admiration, 
and  laughed  at  the  boast  of  his  gallantry  all  the  more 
loudly  and  gleefully  because  he  had  been  really  the  least 
successful  of  wooers,  and  the  lie  gave  him  a  species  of 
revenge  that  gratified  his  vanity  in  blemishing  the  reputation 
of  the  sex  with  the  same  breath  that  extolled  himself. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said,  leering  again,  and  remembering 
the  object  for  which  he  had  come  hither,  "  we  shall  have  a 
gossip,  captain,  anent  these  affairs  when  we  have  more 
leisure.  You  have  not  broken  the  seal  of  my  warrant  yet." 
"  Ah,  that  was  a  neglect ;  but  is  there  need  for  so  much 
haste?  I  have  some  rare  sack  and  Burgundy  in  my 
chamber  that  you  should  know  the  flavour  of.  What  say 
you?" 

"  In  faith  I  like  your  offer  better  than  the  service  I  am 
bound  on.  Yet  there  is  no  such  need  for  haste,  either.  I 
can  travel  an  hour  later  as  well  as  an  hour  earlier,  and  in 
the  better  humour  for  your  hospitality." 

"  Come,  then.  A  cup  before  you  go  will  give  you 
stomach  for  the  keen  night  air." 

The  master  of  fence  was  not  proof  against  this  warm 
invitation.  He  left  his  men  to  await  him  in  the  ward- 
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room,  and  accompanied  the  captain  to  his  retreat,  where 
the  wine  proved  even  more  attractive  than  the  entertainer 
had  promised. 

He  would  not  have  consented  so  readily  to  accept  this 
hospitality  had  he  suspected  that  Katherine's  companion 
was  the  person  whom  his  warrant  authorized  him  to 
conduct  as  a  prisoner  from  the  dungeon  of  the  palace  to 
the  keep  of  Cochrane's  Tower.  Ross  had  only  directed  his 
suspicion  to  the  lady ;  and  that,  the  King's  signet  and  tho 
conduct  of  Captain  Murray  had  removed. 

The  wine  was  good;  Torphichen  forgot  his  mission, 
and  the  warrant  still  remained  unopened.  But  the  con- 
viviality of  the  captain  and  his  guest  was  abruptly  checked 
by  the  appearance  of  Cochrane,  to  whom  Ross  had  hastened 
as  soon  as  he  became  satisfied  that  the  purpose  of  Mistress 
Katherine  was  not  to  conduct  her  companion  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Queen,  but  to  enable  him  to  quit  the  palace 
unobserved.  He  was  then  certain  that  this  was  an  affair 
for  the  immediate  attention  of  his  master,  and  so  it  proved. 
Torphichen  looked  up  at  the  scowling  visage  of  his 
principal  in  happy  unconsciousness  of  any  dereliction,  save 
in  the  matter  of  half  an  hour's  delay,  which  was  of  no 
consequence. 

Murray  flushed  slightly,  and  then  assumed  an  expres- 
sion that  was  almost  dogged  in  its  resolution  to  maintain 
silence. 

"  I  required  you  to  make  speed,  Torphichen,"  said  Coch- 
rane, darkly,  "  and  this  seems  a  droll  fashion  of  obedience." 
"  Swords  and  daggers,  man,"  cried  the  impetuous  little 
master,  his  good  humour  changing  on  the  instant  to  rage, 
"am  I  your  cur  that  I  must  do  your  dirty  work  and  be 
whipped  for  it  by  you  ?  'Sblood,  sir,  I  but  stayed  to  drain 
a  cup  of  good  fellowship  with  my  comrade  here  in  order 
to  give  me  spirit  for  the  knave's  task  you  set  me :  and 
forsooth,  because  I  tarry  so  long  as  a  man  may  drink  in 
comfort  you  turn  upon  me.  There,  take  your  warrant, 
and  do  the  thing  yourself." 

This  ebullition  was  the  result  of  the  wine  that  was  in 
the  man's  stomach,  rather  than  the  judgment  that  was 
in  his  head ;  for  although  somewhat  of  a  blusterer  at  all 
times,  he  was  usually  careful  to  avoid  giving  offence  to 
Cochrane.  Bat  the  pique  with  which  he  saw  him  elevated 
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to  the  first  place  in  the  King's  favour  found  vent  in  this 
moment  of  tyrannical  oppression,  for  such  he  considered 
the  attack  of  Cochrane. 

The  latter  picked  up  the  warrant  which  was  flung  at 
him  by  his  hot-headed  compeer,  and  noting  that  the  seal 
was  unbroken,  his  scowl  became  darker.  Without  a  word 
he  turned  to  Murray. 

"  This  is  for  you,  sir.  Has  it  not  been  presented 
before  ?  " 

"  It  was,  and  I  am  to  blame,  perhaps,  for  not  examining 
it  sooner.  But  the  matter  did  not  seem  of  pressing 
import,  and  I  laid  it  on  the  table  there  whilst  I  helped  my 
guest  to  prepare  for  his  journey." 

"  You  have  helped  him  to  drown  what  little  wit  he  had. 
Read  now." 

Torphichen  swaggered  up  to  his  compeer. 

"  Much  or  little  wit,  Cochrane,  I  stand  slight  from  no 
man.  You  will  see  to  this  business  yourself,  and  I  thank 
the  saints  my  hands  are  clear  of  it." 

"  Tush !  "  ejaculated  Cochrane,  with  the  gesture  of 
impatience  he  might  have  used  had  a  child  stumbled  in  his 
way  at  a  busy  moment. 

"  This  way,  gentlemen,"  said  Murray,  quietly,  after 
reading  the  warrant. 

The  fencing-master  sullenly  reseated  himself  at  the 
table.  Cochrane  followed  the  captain. 

They  went  to  the  dungeon  in  which  Lamington  had 
been  confined,  and  found  it  unoccupied. 

"You  shall  answer  for  this  with  your  head,  Captain 
Murray,"  cried  Cochrane,  in  savage  chagrin. 

"  I  shall  answer  to  my  master,  sir,  in  whatever  he  may 
require  of  me,"  answered  the  soldier,  with  dignity. 

The  royal  favourite  turned  from  him  exasperated,  but 
not  foiled  yet.  He  addressed  his  own  retainers. 

"  Pass  the  word  to  the  sentinels — a  prisoner  has 
escaped.  Let  every  door  and  gate  be  closed,  and  let  none 
pass  without  permission  given  under  my  hand  or  the 
King's.  The  rest  of  you  call  upon  every  man  in  the 
palace  to  begin  the  search,  and  leave  no  corner,  however 
low  or  high  or  sacred,  that  you  do  not  penetrate." 

He  wheeled  round  to  Murray. 

"  You,  sir,  will  call  the  gentlemen  of  the  guard  together 
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and  inform  them  that  you  have  permitted  the  villain  who 
attempted  the  life  of  his  Majesty  to  escape.  Redeem  your 
error — if  it  be  no  more  than  error — by  prompt  service 
now." 

Murray  bowed,  and  departed  to  summon  the  guard. 

Cochrane  had  examined  the  sentinel  and  the  men  who 
had  been  in  the  ward-room  when  the  prisoner  passed,  and 
although  astonished  to  find  that  the  King's  signet  had  been 
the  token  which  enabled  him  to  escape,  he  was  satisfied 
that  Murray  had  betrayed  his  trust,  and  Torphichen  too. 

The  alarm  passed  from  one  quarter  of  the  palace  to 
another  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning ;  and  in  ten  minutes 
after  the  discovery  of  the  escape  every  man  and  woman 
within  the  precincts  of  the  royal  dwelling  was  on  the  alert. 

Cochrane  himself  led  the  search,  fired  by  all  the 
passions  of  disappointed  malice,  fear,  and  jealousy.  He 
moved  from  place  to  place  with  the  nimbleness  of  a  panther 
— now  issuing  commands,  now  questioning  those  whom  he 
encountered  as  to  their  success.  He  first  made  sure  that 
no  one  had  passed  through  the  gates  for  two  hours,  and 
then  he  felt  that  the  victim  was  still  within  reach. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE   WATCHWORD. 

"  All  night  I'll  watch  you  in  the  park, 

With  me  till  morning  stay  ; 
For  dark  and  dreary  is  the  night, 
And  dangerous  is  the  way. 

"  Beneath  the  bash  he  laid  him  down, 

And  wrapped  him  in  his  plaid  ; 
While  trembling  for  her  lover's  fate, 
At  distance  stood  the  maid." 

Sir  James  the  Rose. 

PROCEEDING  at  a  quick  pace,  but  not  so  hastily  as  to  excite 
suspicion  in  the  minds  of  any  of  the  persons  they  met 
in  the  corridors,  Katherine  and  Lamington,  without  ob- 
struction, reached  the  tower  in  which  the  Confessional  was 
situated,  and  where  she  had  first  presented  herself  to  the 
Queen. 
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There  was  a  private  corridor  leading  thence  to  the 
chapel ;  but  it  was  guarded  by  a  door,  and  when  she  tried 
it  this  door  was  fast. 

Sho  did  not  know  how  or  where  to  procure  the  key  ; 
the  door  was  too  strong  to  be  easily  forced,  and  the  poor 
lady  turned  with  eyes  of  dismay  to  her  lover. 

He  was  calmer,  and  the  emergency  only  made  his 
resolution  the  more  desperate. 

"  Since  that  way  is  closed,"  said  he,  quietly,  "  I  must 
try  the  bolder  course,  and  openly  cross  the  square.  The 
alarm  has  not  been  raised  yet,  and  I  may  pass  the  guard 
by  some  lucky  chance  in  time." 

"  It  is  madness.  You  would  be  challenged  ;  you  have 
not  got  the  word,  and  you  would  be  stayed  at  once." 

"I  must  venture  that,"  he  answered;  "for  to  remain 
here  is  only  to  be  captured,  without  even  the  poor  chance 
of  escape  I  may  find  at  the  gates." 

Ross  had  got  near  enough  to  catch  the  last  words, 
and  thereupon  he  departed  to  find  his  master. 

Katherine  remembered  Mysie  Ross,  and  fancied  that 
she  might  know  where  to  procure  the  key  of  this  obstinate 
door  which  barred  them  from  safety. 

"  No,  there  is  another  hope.     Remain  here." 
She  pointed  to  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  which  was 
dark  enough,  to  screen  him  from  any  casual  observation. 
There  he  ensconced  himself  whilst  she  hurried  away  in 
quest  of  Mysie. 

The  delay  was  unfortunate,  for  the  girl  was  unable  to 
supply  the  required  information.  Katherine  rejoined 
Gordon. 

"  You  have  failed,"  he  said,  reading  the  disappointment 
in  her  face. 

"  Yes ;  you  must  make  the  venture  of  crossing  the 
square." 

They  retraced  their  steps  to  the  head  of  the  principal 
staircase.  As  they  approached  it  the  alarm  was  given, 
and  the  pursuit  commenced. 

Hurrying  footsteps,  the  murmur  of  voices,  and  the 
clank  of  arms  were  the  sounds  which  suddenly  greeted 
them,  and  they  drew  back  appalled. 

"It  is  too  late,"  he  said;  "and  I  have  no  weapon  with 
which  to  secure  for  myself  an  honourable  death." 
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"  Too  late  for  that  course,"  she  said,  stifling  her  agita- 
tion and  quickly  devising  a  new  scheme,  "  but  not  too  late 
for  another.  Yonder  stair  leads  to  the  ramparts.  Ascend  ; 
they  may  not  think  of  searching  there,  and  if  they  do,  you 
may  still  find  means  of  hiding  till  they  retreat." 

"  Good — farewell.  You  will  hear  of  me  whether  I  fall 
or  live." 

"  First,  give  me  your  cloak  and  hat — quick,  they  are 
coming." 

Without  questioning  her  purpose,  he  obeyed.  Then 
touching  her  hand  with  his  lips,  and  with  one  look  of  love 
and  gratitude  for  the  devotion  and  courage  she  displayed 
on  his  account,  he  sprang  up  the  stairs  which  she  had 
pointed  out. 

Cochrane  a  moment  afterwards  stood  on  the  spot  where 
the  lovers  had  parted.  With  him  were  half  a  dozen  of  his 
followers  and  Ross. 

They  saw  a  figure  in  cloak  and  hat  moving  rapidly 
along  the  corridor. 

"  Yonder's  the  man,"  cried  Ross,  pointing  to  the  figure ; 
"  I  could  swear  to  the  hat  and  cloak." 

Cochrane,  with  an  exclamation  of  satisfaction  in  the 
immediate  prospect  of  triumph,  pursued. 

The  figure  glided  onward  swiftly  and  noiselessly.  The 
pursuer  was  startled  and  brought  to  an  abrupt  stand, 
when  the  figure  boldly  entered  the  ante-room  of  the  Queen's 
apartments. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  Cochrane  rudely  thrust 
open  the  door  and  followed. 

"Her  Majesty's  privacy  must  be  protected  from  such 
intrusions  as  this,"  he  muttered;  "and  our  prisoner  must 
be  seized." 

He  was  confronted  by  Katherine. 

Behind  her  stood  several  attendants,  staring  with  con- 
siderable amazement  at  the  lady  and  at  the  pursuers.  On 
the  floor  at  her  feet  lay  the  cloak  and  hat  which  had 
beguiled  the  enemy. 

"  Where  is  the  man  who  entered  here  but  now  ?  "  he 
demanded,  fiercely. 

"No  man  has  entered  here,"  she  replied,  calmly. 

"  It  is  false.     I  saw  him  not  a  moment  gone." 

"  You  were  mistaken,  sir.  Appeal  to  these  gentlemen, 
if  you  still  doubt  ine." 
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"  I  have  been  here  for  the  last  half-hour,  sir,"  said  one 
of  the  pages  in  waiting,  "  and  during  that  time  no  stranger 
has  entered  here.  But  her  ladyship  came  in  just  now  as  if 
she  had  been  masquerading,  and  there  lie  the  garments  she 
las  thrown  off." 

Cochrane  looked  at  the  cloak  and  hat,  and  compre- 
hended the  trick  which  had  been  played  him. 

"  Where  is  the  knave  Gordon  ?  "  he  said  between  his 
clenched  teeth,  and  grasping  her  arm  with  a  gripe  that 
made  the  blood  tingle  at  her  finger  tips. 

"  Secure  from  your  malice,"  she  replied,  without  winc- 
ing under  the  pain  of  his  gripe. 

"You  know,  and  you  shall  tell  me  where  he  lies 
hidden." 

"You  cannot  invent  any  torture  which  will  force  that 
from  me." 

He  was  sure  of  it  when  he  looked  into  her  eyes,  so 
clear,  so  steady,  and  so  scornful.  He  released  her,  wheeled 
about,  and  quitted  the  apartment.  He  cursed  the  stupidity 
of  Boss,  but  he  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
the  fugitive  could  not  be  far  away  when  such  a  decoy  as 
that  by  which  he  had  been  deceived  was  necessary  for  his 
protection. 

He  retreated  quickly,  and  halted  at  the  foot  of  the 
stair  which  conducted  to  the  roof  of  the  tower.  Having 
explored  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  corridor,  posting 
guards  at  every  point  of  egress  as  he  went  along,  he  began 
to  ascend  to  the  ramparts. 

The  staircase  was  narrow  and  steep.  Lamington  had 
mounted  it  lightly,  and  at  the  top  he  came  to  a  doorway 
which  gave  to  the  battlements  of  the  palace.  There  he- 
paused,  peering  forth  cautiously  to  discover  the  whereabouts 
of  the  sentinel. 

The  night  was  gloomy  as  the  fortunes  of  the  man  who 
gazed  at  it.  Big  heavy  clouds  were  drifting  rapidly 
athwart  the  sky,  presaging  another  storm.  Occasionally 
they  left  clear  spaces  of  deep  blue,  which  reflected  a  faint 
light  on  the  earth,  at  other  times  there  prevailed  a  dark- 
ness in  which  it  became  difficult  to  distinguish  objects  at 
only  a  few  yards'  distance. 

Turrets  and  ramparts  rose  in  shadowy  outline  before 
him,  and  offered  many  dark  corners  in  which  he  might  lie 
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concealed,  if  the  search  were  not  too  vigilant,  and  the 
searchers  were  not  provided  with  torches.  But  these  were 
the  very  conditions  upon  which  he  could  not  count ;  and 
there  was  the  pressing  probability  that  the  watch  would 
detect  him  before  he  could  reach  even  a  temporary  coign 
of  vantage.  The  drifting  clouds  cleared  a  space  and 
permitted  him  to  see  the  trooper,  who  guarded  that  side 
of  the  tower,  marching  slowly  away  from  him  with  his 
halberd  resting  on  his  shoulder. 

Gordon's  resolution  was  promptly  taken. 

With  the  celerity  of  an  antelope  and  the  caution  of  a 
man  whose  life  is  at  stake,  he  followed  the  sentinel,  keep- 
ing well  under  the  shadow  of  the  ramparts,  so  that  even 
had  the  soldier  turned  unexpectedly  ho  would  not  have 
seen  him.  The  man  did  not  turn,  however,  and  Lamington 
got  close  behind  him  without  his  presence  being  suspected. 

Then  with  one  bound  he  had  his  arms  upon  the  soldier's 
throat,  stifling  the  cry  of  alarm  which  the  affrighted  fellow 
tried  to  utter.  Gordon  snatched  the  halberd  from  his 
nerveless  grasp,  and  with  the  butt  end  of  it  struck  him 
down  insensible. 

This  noiseless  victory  gave  him  an  unpremeditated 
advantage.  None  of  the  other  sentinels  who  were  silently 
patrolling  the  battlements  had  observed  any  sound  of  the 
brief  scuffle.  But  discovery  was  imminent  whenever  they 
happened  to  miss  their  comrade  at  the  points  where  they 
were  accustomed  to  meet  and  interchange  the  word  of 
assurance  that  all  was  right. 

Gordon  expeditiously  removed  the  man's  steel  cap,  and 
adjusted  it  on  his  own  head.  Next  he  unbuckled  the  belt 
and  removed  the  jerkin  ;  last  he  drew  off  the  heavy  jack- 
boots, and  assumed  them  himself.  They  fitted  well  enough 
for  his  purpose,  and  so  ho  thrust  the  unconscious  trooper 
close  to  the  rampart,  shouldered  the  halberd,  and  marched 
forward  in  time  to  meet  the  next  watch. 

"  All  goes  well,"  he  muttered,  indistinctly,  in  reply  to 
the  man  who  saluted  him  as  his  comrade. 

He  wheeled  round,  and  paced  slowly  back,  the  other 
doing  the  same  without  heeding  the  churlish  mood  in 
which  he  had  been  greeted. 

When  Gordon  halted  at  the  head  of  the  stair,  he 
breathed  with  something  of  that  sense  of  relief  which  ono 
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experiences  in  having  escaped  an  accident,  and  he  began 
to  balance  the  probability  of  being  able  to  pass  the  main 
body  of  the  guard  undetected.  He  could  risk  it  if  he  only 
knew  the  watchword.  But  how  was  he  to  learn  that  ? 
To  say  that  he  had  forgotten  it  would  attract  a  degree 
of  attention  which  must  prove  fatal  to  him. 

Meanwhile  there  was  the  danger  of  the  sentinel  whom 
he  had  overthrown  recovering  and  giving  the  alarm. 

His  reflections  were  presently  interrupted  by  the  sounds 
of  Cochrane  and  his  followers  approaching.  The  crisis  of 
the  adventure  was  at  hand;  success  or  failure  would 
depend  npon  the  results  of  the  next  few  minutes. 

"  One  certainty  there  is,"  he  muttered,  setting  his 
teeth ;  "  if  he  recognizes  me,  Cochrane's  flight  downward 
will  be  a  swift  one." 

And  he  cast  a  grim  look  towards  the  ramparts,  resolved 
at  the  first  movement  of  suspicion  to  hurl  his  foe  down  to 
the  depths  below.  For  once  his  own  luck  and  that  of  the 
royal  favourite  depended  on  the  same  event.  If  Cochrane 
failed  to  identify  him  his  life  would  be  saved,  and  Gordon 
would  gain  the  knowledge  of  the  watchword,  which  was 
essential  to  his  escape. 

Up  sprang  the  pursuers,  Cochrane  first,  dark  and 
wrathful. 

The  false  sentinel  crossed  the  door  with  his  halberd. 

"  Who  goes  there  ?  "  he  demanded,  in  a  hoarse,  gruff 
voice. 

"  Friends." 

"  The  word  ?  " 

"Hold  fast  for  the  King"  answered  Cochrane,  im- 
patiently, thrusting  the  sentinel  aside,  and  stepping  out  on 
the  battlement. 

He  unsuspectingly  placed  himself  between  the  ramparts 
and  the  man  whom  he  pursued  with  so  much  rancour. 

"  Now,"  thought  Gordon,  standing  within  arm's  reach, 
"  one  blow  from  this  halberd  or  one  touch  of  my  hand,  and 
you  go  to  your  long  reckoning." 

The  opportunity  to  settle  old  scores  was  indeed  so 
favourable  that  it  was  with  some  difficulty  he  resisted  the 
temptation  to  hurl  the  knave  over  the  walls  and  take  the 
consequences,  whatever  they  might  be.  That  would  have 
been  a  poor  as  well  as  a  mean  retaliation,  however,  in  which, 
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for  an  instant's  agony,  all  his  crimes  would  be  paid  in  this 
world.  That  was  not  enough  for  Lamington — he  had  been 
too  deeply  wronged. 

"  Have  you  had  any  strangers  with  you  ?  "  queried 
Cochrane,  hurriedly. 

"  None,  so  please  you,  sir,  during  my  watch,"  was  the 
response,  in  the  same  hoarse  voice  as  before,  and  with  a  fair 
assumption  of  the  respect  belonging  to  the  character  he 
represented. 

"  Have  you  been  on  guard  at  the  door  all  the  time  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  I  have  been  patrolling  between  this  and  the 
north  tower." 

"  The  knave  may  have  crept  up,  then,  whilst  your  back 
was  turned.  Advance  with  the  torches,  and  search  all  of 
you." 

Cochrane  set  the  example.  Snatching  a  torch  from  the 
hand  of  one  of  his  followers,  he  sped  along  the  ramparts, 
thrusting  the  light  into  every  dark  corner,  and  leaving  no 
nook  in  which  a  rat  could  have  lain  hidden  uninvestigated. 
The  men  spread  themselves  rapidly  over  the  battlements, 
and  left  Gordon  alone. 

"I  have  got  the  watchword,"  he  muttered,  joyfully, 
"and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  turn  it  to  good  account." 

Grasping  the  halberd  firmly,  he  darted  down  the 
stairs,  which  seemed  to  have  been  left  to  his  care  as  the 
sentinel. 

But  when  he  reached  the  foot  he  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  a  couple  of  stout  fellows  who  wore  the  Cochrane  badge. 

"Where  away  so  fast,  comrade  ?  "  said  one  gruffly,  and 
holding  him  by  the  arm. 

One  glance  at  them,  and  his  scheme  was  formed. 

"  To  the  ramparts,  comrades  ! — to  the  ramparts  !  It  is 
onr  master's  command." 

"  Has  he  found  the  prisoner,  then  ?  " 

"  They  are  close  upon  him.  Away ;  why  stand  you 
questioning  me  ?  I  am  in  haste  to  summon  assistance." 

His  haste  and  apparent  frankness,  combined  with  the 
probability  of  his  announcement,  deceived  the  men.  They 
hurried  up  to  the  aid  of  their  master. 

Gordon  sprang  down  the  staircase  to  the  corridor  which 
gave  egress  to  the  square. 

His  course  was  arrested  again,  this  time  by  a  couple  of 
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troopers,  and  his  nerves  were  thrilled  in  brief  suspense  lest 
tliey  should  discover  the  faults  of  his  attire. 

"  To  the  ramparts,  comrades !  "  he  shouted  again.  "  I  go 
to  give  the  alarm." 

At  that  instant  he  heard  a  shout  far  up  in  the  tower 
which,  to  the  men,  confirmed  his  intelligence  that  their 
help  was  needed,  but  which  to  Lamington  intimated  that 
his  stratagem  had  been  discovered.  The  insensible  watch 
had  been  found,  his  senses  revived,  and  he  had  made  the 
pursuers  aware  of  the  mishap  which  had  befallen  him. 

The  troopers  who  now  stayed  Gordon  released  him  at 
once,  and  they  hastened  to  join  the  other  dupes  whilst  he 
dashed  out  to  the  square. 

With  the  fleet  steps  of  a  stag  in  full  career  he  crossed 
to  the  heavy  archway,  and  there,  as  he  had  expected,  the 
guard  commanded  him  to  halt. 

"  Hold  fast  for  the  King  !  " 

"  Pass  on." 

Next,  to  the  warder's  gate,  where  the  same  question 
and  answer  were  made. 

"  You  cannot  pass  the  gate  until  we  receive  commands," 
said  the  warder. 

"  I  must  pass,"  answered  Lamington,  with  the  boldness 
of  desperation ;  and  happily  here  the  darkness  aided  his 
disguise,  for  as  he  was  obliged  to  stand  longer  parleying 
with  the  man  than  he  had  done  with  any  of  the  others,  the 
incompleteness  of  his  costume  would  have  been  detected 
had  there  been  light.  As  it  was,  the  guard  only  saw  the 
steel  cap,  jerkin,  and  halberd  of  a  trooper. 

"  My  orders  are  plain,  comrade,  that  no  living  creature 
is  to  pass  hence  till  Sir  Robert  Cochrane  himself  appears  at 
the  gate  or  sends  a  warrant  under  his  own  hand  or  the 
King's." 

"  But  I  tell  you,  it  is  Sir  Robert  Cochrane  himself  who 
sends  me  hither.  He  fears  that  the  prisoner  who  has 
escaped  has  already  made  his  way  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
palace,  and  I  am  bidden  to  speed  to  the  town  to  raise  the 
alarm  there." 

"  Have  you  no  token  ?  " 

"  What  need  was  there  for  token  when  you  see  what 
badge  I  wear  ?  But  refuse,  if  you  please.  I  am  content 
to  bide  here — only  if  the  knave  make  clear  away  you  must 
answer  for  it  to  Sir  Robert  Cochrane." 
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"  Nay,  if  such  be  his  command  yon  must  pass,"  said  the 
man,  unwilling  to  accept  the  responsibility  which  was  thus 
Forced  upon  him. 

The  postern  was  opened,  the  drawbridge  lowered,  and 
Lamington  cleared  the  outworks  with  a  dozen  strides. 

As  the  chains  clanked  in  raising  the  bridge  again,  the 
fugitive  heard  the  loud  murmur  of  his  pursuers  and  knew 
that  they  were  already  in  the  court,  that  in  a  few  moments 
more  they  would  be  rushing  out  upon  him  in  full  chase. 
The  hunters  were  so  close  at  hand  that  he  was  uncertain 
which  way  to  fly. 

He  stood  hesitating,  listening  to  the  threatening  sounds 
of  his  enemy's  approach — he  was  like  one  fascinated  by  the 
very  imminence  of  his  peril.  He  dared  not  seek  hiding  in 
the  town,  for  there  the  search  would  be  hottest,  and  every 
other  direction  seemed  to  be  equal  in  danger. 

He  was  stilt  near  enough  to  the  palace  to  hear  the  harsh 
grating  of  the  portcullis  in  its  socket,  as  it  was  raised  to 
give  egress  to  the  pursuers.  Then  he  fled. 
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THE  SLOOP  "HELOISE." 

"  I  saw  the  new  moon  late  yestreen, 

Wi'  the  old  moon  in  her  arm  ; 
And  if  we  gang  to  sea,  master, 
I  fear  we'll  come  to  harm." 

Sir  Patrick  Spens. 

LAMINGTON  made  straight  across  fields  and  morass  to  the 
Forth.  He  procured  a  boat  and  rowed  down  with  the  tide 
to  the  Leith  roadstead,  where  he  found  the  French  sloop 
Heloise.  It  was  the  same  vessel  which  had  brought  him 
with  the  Abbot  Panther  from  France,  and  by  the  direction 
of  his  lordship  it  had  remained  at  anchor  ready  to  serve 
them  in  such  an  emergency  as  the  present.  The  Abbot  was 
already  on  board,  and  received  Lamington  with  hearty  con- 
gratulations ;  but  he  would  explain  nothing  until  the 
fugitive  had  refreshed  mind  and  body  by  sleep.  Gordon 
was  conducted  to  a  comfortable  berth,  where,  utterly  worn 
out  by  his  exertions  and  anxiety,  he  soon  slept  soundly. 
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When  he  wakened  he  was  at  first  perplexed  by  the  dis- 
covery that  the  gloomy  walls  of  his  prison  were  transformed 
into  a  pleasant  cabin.  But  one  by  one  the  events  of  the 
preceding  day  and  night  recurred  to  him  until  he  had 
traced  them  to  the  moment  when  he  had  stepped  on  board 
the  sloop. 

His  meditations  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Panther,  who,  before  replying  to  Gordon's  eager  questions, 
desired  to  know  how  he  was  disposed  to  bear  himself  in  the 
matter  of  the  conspiracy  to  overthrow  Cochrane. 

"  As  the  one  who  wishes  to  be  entrusted  with  his  death- 
warrant,"  cried  Lamington,  excitedly. 

The  Abbot  smiled  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  at  the 
warmth  of  his  companion. 

"I  thought  your  humour  would  run  in  that  direction," 
he  said,  "  but  remember  that  you  are  pledging  yourself  now 
to  desperate  measures,  for  nothing  less  can  help  us." 

"There  is  no  measure  so  desperate  that  I  will  not 
venture  upon  it,  if  it  promise  me  the  destruction  of  Robert 
Cochrane.  I  exist  only  for  that  purpose  now,  since  this 
hand,  stained  with  her  brother's  blood,  can  never  clasp 
Katherine's  as  that  of  my  wife." 

His  brow  darkened,  and  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast  as 
he  reflected  upon  the  impassable  barrier  which  had  arisen 
between  him  and  the  dearest  hope  of  his  existence. 

"  Are  you  sure  that  Janfarie  is  dead  ?  "  queried  Pan- 
ther, meditatively. 

Gordon  started  at  this  expression  of  a  doubt,  which 
seemed  like  the  echo  of  a  lingering  fancy  in  his  own  mind. 
But  he  felt  that  it  was  a  foolish  fancy,  which  could  only 
distract  his  thoughts  from  the  steadfast  pursuance  of  the 
one  object  he  had  now  in  view. 

"  She  is  assured  of  it,"  he  answei-ed,  gloomily,  "  and  I 
cannot  doubt,  since  it  was  Nicol  Janfarie  who  gave  her  the 
tidings,  with  such  proofs  that  she  who  desired  as  eagerly  as 
myself  to  discover  some  loophole  of  escape  from  the  doom 
of  separation  her  brother's  fate  brings  upon  us  could  not 
find  any." 

"  Still  she  might  have  been  deceived." 

"  No,  for  Nicol  is  an  honest  youth,  who  would  not  for 
any  bribe  join  so  base  a  league." 

"  He,  too,  might  h$ve  been  deceived," 
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"  Do  not  torture  me  with  these  surmises.  I  am  too 
willing  to  give  them  lodging  in  my  thought ;  and  to  rise 
into  the  bright  land  of  hope  only  to  be  hurled  back  to 
despair  would  be  torture,  sharper  even  than  that  I  now 
endure.  Give  me  work  to  do,  and  the  madder  the  enter- 
prise in  which  you  engage  me  the  readier  I  will  be  to 
undertake  it." 

Panther,  whose  mind  was  too  busy  with  the  political 
intrigues  in  which  he  was  involved  to  give  much  considera- 
tion to  the  finer  sentiments  of  life,  was  too  generously  dis- 
posed toward  his  friend  not  to  feel  some  sympathy  with  his 
passionate  anguish. 

"  I  will  be  silent,"  he  said,  "  but  I  will  not  forget.  Mean- 
while, such  service  as  you  seek  is  ready  for  you." 

"  Will  it  help  me  toward  Cochrane  ?  " 

"  Straight." 

"Then  I  am  ready." 

"  You  have  not  asked  what  is  the  service  on  which  you 
are  to  be  employed  ?  " 

"  It  is  work  that  only  a  desperate  man  may  do,  I  under- 
stand, and  that  is  enough  for  me." 

"  So  desperate  that  every  step  you  make  will  be  at  the 
points  of  a  thousand  swords  and  halberds." 

"  That  is  what  I  wish  to  find.  Life  is  the  hazard  that 
I  throw,  Cochrane's  ruin  is  the  prize  I  have  to  win,  whilst 
death  is  the  grim  supervisor  of  my  play." 

"  If  you  succeed,  your  foe  will  see  the  failure  of  the 
crowning  exploit  of  his  career;  and  a  gibbet  will  reward 
his  ambition  and  his  knavery." 

"  Quick  !  let  me  begin  the  task.  I  am  like  a  man 
parched  whilst  standing  within  sight  of  water." 

"The  task  is  to  rescue  his  highness  the  Duke  of 
Albany." 

"  He  is  still  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  ?  " 

"  Yes,  by  Cochrane's  treachery." 

"  What  fatal  influence  does  the  knave  possess  that  he 
can  drive  the  King,  who  is  so  gentle  in  himself,  to  such 
foul  dealings  with  his  nearest  kin?" 

The  Abbot  shrugged  his  shoulders  deprecatingly. 

"  His  Majesty's  gentleness  proceeds  to  the  extremity  of 
timidity,  and  it  is  by  that  weakness  his- minion  rules  him. 
He  is  obstinate,  too,  and  is  unwilling  to  acknowledge,  even 
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to  himself,  that  he  has  erred  in  judgment.  He  knows  the 
unpopularity  he  has  earned  by  his  persistent  support  of 
Cochrane  and  the  other  parasites  who  have  fastened  upon 
him,  and  who  will  destroy  him.  But  he  lays  the  blame  on 
the  wrong  shoulders ;  be  blames  his  nobles  and  the  people 
for  their  opposition,  and  he  refuses  to  take  the  one  step 
which  would  satisfy  them — which  would  ensure  their 
fidelity  and  avert  rebellion  —  that  is,  to  remove  his 
favourites." 

"  Something  of  that  I  have  observed  ;  and  I  have  had  too 
sure  a  proof  of  his  credulity  in  the  continuance  of  his 
favour  to  Cochra-ne  after  the  fate  of  Mar,  to  believe  that 
any  measure  short  of  revolution  will  persuade  him  that  his 
policy  is  false  and  cruel." 

"  It  is  not  his  Grace's  policy  ;  it  is  that  of  his  parasites. 
They  know  that  when  the  King  learns  to  trust  his  friends 
their  downfall  is  fixed.  And  so  the  discontent  which  has 
been  with  good  reason  loudly  expressed  by  nobles  and  com- 
mons has  been  represented  to  him  as  the  advanced  signals  of 
a  civil  war." 

"But  can  he  not  see  that  they  are  the  outcries  of  a 
country  oppressed  by  the  measures  he  has  imposed  at  the 
instigation  of  greedy  satellites  ?  " 

"  No,  he  cannot  see,  for  he  listens  only  to  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  misrepresent  everything  that  may  affect 
their  own  interests.  On  the  night  of  Mar's  assassination 
and  of  your  arrest  the  King  dismissed  Cochrane  with  the 
determination  that  in  the  morning  he  would  investigate 
every  detail  of  the  strange  transaction,  and  punish  the 
guilty  without  mercy.  He  even  suspected  his  favourite." 

"In  the  saints'  name,  then,  how  did  he  alter  his  purpose 
so  completely  before  the  council  met  ?  " 

"  You  will  see  !  Early  in  the  morning  Cochrane  prayed 
for  an  audience.  He  was  refused  at  first ;  but  he  knew 
that  his  head  was  in  the  balance,  and  he  tried  with  new 
energy  the  argument  which  has  served  him  so  well  at  other 
emergencies.  He  declared  that  his  Majesty's  throne  and 
life  depended  on  an  immediate  audience  being  granted  to 
him." 

"And  he  prevailed  ?  " 

"Ay,  unhappily  so.  He  showed  the  King  proofs  of  a 
powerful  conspiracy  to  dethrone  him,  and  to  place  the 
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crown  on  Albany's  head.  His  Majesty  swore  that  they 
might  place  the  crown  on  the  duke's  head  if  it  pleased  them, 
but  they  would  have  to  seek  the  head  in  his  black  kist — 
which  was  equivalent  to  an  order  for  the  instant  execution 
of  his  brother." 

"  Gracious  heaven  !  what  proofs  had  the  villain  which 
could  drive  his  Grace  to  such  extremity  ?  " 

"  Letters  which  had  been  found  in  the  possession  of  Mar, 
and  on  the  unguarded  words  of  which  the  worst  interpreta- 
tion might  easily  be  put,  for  they  were  written  chiefly  by 
gentlemen  who  were  smarting  under  the  indignities  and 
wrongs  they  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  royal  favourites 
by  the  King's  permission,  if  not  his  sanction.  By  some 
accursed  agency  the  tablet  containing  the  list  of  our  friends 
which  I  entrusted  to  you  formed  one  of  the  proofs,  and 
helped  to  swell  his  Majesty's  wrath  and  alarm." 

"  My  evil  fortune  follows  me  in  everything,"  muttered 
Gordon,  chagrined  that  he  had  contributed  in  any  way  to 
the  success  of  his  enemy. 

"  Well,  you  must  overcome  it.  We  must  not  lament 
now,  but  act ;  and  for  that  reason  I  wish  you  to  understand 
the  whole  position.  When  Cochrane  had  wrought  his 
Majesty  into  the  state  of  frenzy  in  which  he  gave  vent  to 
that  threat,  the  knave  was  sensible  of  victory,  and  he  pushed 
it  to  the  utmost." 

"In  what  fashion?." 

"  First  he  obtained  an  assurance  that  no  blame  should 
be  charged  to  him  for  the  death  of  Mar,  and  as  a  testimony 
of  his  master's  confidence  he  was  to  receive  any  gift  that 
he  might  consider  sufficient.  Then,  what  think  you  the 
ambitious  loon  demanded  ?  Why,  nothing  less  than  the 
title  of  the  murdered  earl.  Ay,  and  by  my  soul,  the  request 
was  granted,  although  it  was  agreed  that  all  the  properties 
appertaining  to  the  earldom  should  revert  to  the  crown, 
save  some  trivial  effects  not  worth  counting.  You  see  even 
at  that  moment  of  exasperation  and  terror  our  gracious 
monarch  did  not  forget  how  to  make  a  bargain.  He  would 
have  made  a  rare  packman  if  it  had  not  been  his  ill-luck  to 
be  a  king.  So  he  gave  with  one  hand  the  empty  title 
which  quite  satisfied  him  who  received  it,  and  with  the 
other  he  grasped  all  that  his  dead  brother  had  owned,  which 
consoled  him  for  the  new  peril  he  entered  upon  in  reward- 
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ing  his  favourite  for  an  act  for  which  he  knew  his  court  and 
people  thought  the  scaffold  too  poor  a  punishment." 

"  What  followed  ?  " 

"  Cochrane,  restored  to  greater  favour  than  ever,  repre- 
sented the  popularity  of  the  duke  as  a  monstrous  danger 
which  there  was  only  one  method  of  removing.  That 
method  was  to  sweep  away  the  friends  of  his  highness  by 
decrees  of  outlawry,  and  by  the  headsman's  axe ;  and  by 
attainting  Albany  himself  of  high  treason,  which  would  be 
the  shortest  road  to  the  block.  Then  his  head  might  be  pre- 
served in  the  black  kist  amongst  its  other  treasures,  if  such 
were  his  Majesty's  pleasures." 

"But  the  King  could  not  consent  to  such  a  diabolical 
measure  ?  " 

"  He  was  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  alarm  in  which  all 
his  wit  deserted  him,  and  he  was  ready  to  yield  to  any  pro- 
position that  might  be  made  to  him,  and  that  promised  him 
security  from  the  evils  and  dangers  he  believed  to  be  press- 
ing around  him." 

"Have  you  certain  information  of  this?" 

"  Yes.  I  have  it  from  the  page  Ramsay,  who,  being  in 
attendance  on  the  King,  had  been  commanded  to  retire 
only  to  the  embrasure  of  the  window.  His  Grace  had  little 
thought  then  of  the  turn  his  audience  was  to  take.  He 
forgot  the  presence  of  his  page,  who,  in  consequence,  heard 
most  of  what  was  said.  Ramsay  is  a  simple  lad,  owing  me 
some  favours,  and  by  assuming  some  knowledge  of  the 
converse,  I  elicited  everything  that  it  was  necessary  to 
know." 

"  It  seems  almost  too  horrible  that  almost  immediately 
after  the  murder  of  one  brother  he  should  assent  to  the 
death  of  the  other,"  exclaimed  Lamington,  astonished  by 
what  he  heard. 

"Do  not  blame  him  too  much,"  proceeded  Panther, 
quietly ;  "  remember,  he  has  been  persuaded  that  it  is  a 
question  of  his  crown  and  life  against  the  head  of  Albany ; 
and  in  truth  Albany  has  passion  and  ambition  enough  to 
place  himself  on  the  throne  at  any  cost  if  he  saw  fair  oppor- 
tunity. But  he  has  happily  discretion  enough  not  to 
attempt  such  a  project  without  the  most  potent  reasons  for 
doing  so — without,  indeed,  reasons  which  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  an  assurance  of  success.  He  has  a  daring  heart, 
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but  he  has  a  cool  head ;  and  for  the  honour  of  Scotland — 
ay,  for  the  King's  own  conscience'  sake — he  must  be  rescued 
from  the  doom  to  which  Cochrane's  villainy  would  consign 
him." 

"He  shall  be  rescued,"  returned  Gordon,  with  fierce 
resolution. 

Panther  grasped  his  hand. 

"I  believe  you  will  do  it,"  he  said,  with  a  gratified  light 
in  his  eyes  which  imparted  to  his  visage  somewhat  of  its 
ordinary  jovial  expression.  But  presently  it  resumed  the 
calm,  reflective  cast  which  characterized  it  whilst  he  had 
been  making  his  important  communication. 

"  I  have  not  done  yet,"  he  continued.  "  When  the  council 
met  it  was  only  to  be  broken  up  in  the  abrupt  fashion  you 
have  heard  of;  for  the  King  was  again  utterly  under 
the  control  of  his  minion,  and  obstinate  in  what  he  believed 
to  be  his  own  judgment  of  the  affairs  we  were  met  to 
discuss." 

"  Could  none  of  you  influence  him  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  influence  an  obstinate  man  who  is 
convinced  that  all  those  about  him,  save  his  especial  friends, 
are  hungering  for  his  life.  But  what  little  effect  our  argu- 
ments might  have  had,  we  had  no  chance  of  trying.  The 
injudicious  haste  of  Angus  afforded  his  Majesty  the  oppor- 
tunity he  desired  of  dismissing  the  council  before  we  were 
able  to  make  any  decisive  movement.  I  hastened  to  the 
Queen,  begged  her  to  give  you  what  protection  she  might, 
and  then  quitted  the  palace,  having  too  much  reason  to 
dread  that  since  my  presence  there  had  become  known, 
I  might  be  provided  with  a  lodging  of  a  kind  that  disagrees 
with  most  liberal  spirits." 

"Angus  and  the  others  have  withdrawn  to  their 
fortresses  ?  " 

"No — I  joined  them  at  the  hostel,  and  when  I  had 
acquainted  them  that  I  had  directed  a  French  sloop  to  put 
into  Leith  roadstead,  as  a  precaution  on  my  own  account, 
they  agreed  that  we  should  use  it  in  securing  his  highness 
of  Albany's  retreat.  So  all  journeyed  to  Edinburgh,  where 
they  await  in  secret  lodgment  to  give  what  help  they  can 
in  effecting  the  rescue.  While  you  have  been  sleeping 
there,  I  have  received  further  tidings." 

"  To  what  purpose  ?  " 
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"A  warrant  has  been  granted  for  the  execution  of 
Albany,  and  to-morrow  he  will  be  beheaded  if  he  escape 
not  meanwhile." 

"  So  soon.  Then  there  is  little  time  to  take  a  fortress 
like  the  castle." 

"  Our  stratagem  must  be  the  more  promptly  put  into 
action,  that  is  all." 

"  You  have  arranged  the  scheme,  then  ?  " 

"  Ay,  and  you  must  execute  it." 

"  Give  me  your  commands ;  I  shall  obey  them  to  the 
letter." 

There  were  two  casks,  one  filled  with  Gasr  ony  wine,  the 
other  containing,  besides  wine,  a  coil  of  rope  and  a  letter  of 
instructions  to  the  Duke  of  Albany,  rolled  up  in  a  ball  of 
wax.  It  was  Gordon's  task  to  convey  these  two  casks 
to  the  prisoner  in  the  castle,  and,  in  the  disguise  of  a  French 
sailor,  he  succeeded. 

The  Duke  found  the  rope  and  the  letter  warning  him 
that  his  execution  was  fixed  for  the  following  day.  Albany 
was  a  stalwart  man,  brave  and  prompt  in  action.  That 
night  he  bade  the  captain  of  the  guard  sup  with  him,  filled 
the  unfortunate  officer  with  wine,  then  stabbed  him,  and  so 
obtained  the  keys  of  the  apartments.  Next,  with  the  aid 
of  the  rope  which  Lamington  had  conveyed  to  him,  Albany 
and  his  chamberlain  escaped  from  the  castle.  His  highness 
soon  reached  the  waterside,  where  a  boat  lay  in  readiness 
to  convey  him  on  board  the  Heloise. 

Upon  finding  himself  safe  on  the  deck  of  the  sloop,  his 
first  thought  was  one  of  gratitude  to  Lamington. 

"I  cannot  well  offer  you  recompense,  Gordon,"  said  the 
Duke,  earnestly;  "for  such  service  as  you  have  rendered 
cannot  be  requited.  But  name  what  acknowledgment  my 
sword  or  will  can  make,  and  I  pledge  myself  to  it,  be  it 
what  it  may." 

"  Secure  me  the  doom  of  Robert  Cochrane,  my  lord, 
and  you  may  hold  yourself  quit  for  any  help  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  give  you." 

"  Nay,  man,  that  is  a  purpose  so  near  to  my  own  con- 
cerns that  I  cannot  count  it  so  much  to  your  gain  as  to 
mine.  Name  something  else." 

"  Formerly  your  Grace  partly  promised  your  aid  in 
obtaining  justice  to  my^father's  memory." 
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"  And  I  will  keep  my  promise  to  a  larger  measure  than 
you  can  have  hoped  for.  Now,  my  Lord  Abbot,  bid  our 
captain  make  for  D unbar,  that  I  may  see  the  place  gar- 
risoned ;  then  ho,  for  France,  and  if  cunning  Louis  will  not 
aid  my  cause,  then  England  shall,  if  I  pay  all  Scotland  for 
her  arms." 

During  this  brief  colloquy  the  sails  had  been  set,  and  a 
favouring  breeze  springing  up,  the  sloop  stood  out  to  sea. 
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"  Then  reid,  reid  grew  his  dark  brown  cheeka, 

Sae  did  his  dark  brown  brow ; 
His  luiks  grew  kene,  as  they  were  wont 
In  dangers  great  to  do." 

Hardylcnute. 

COCHRANE'S  detached  parties  of  pursuers  returned  one  after 
another  to  Linlithgow  with  the  same  report  of  failure.  Coch- 
rane  himself  was  the  last  to  give  up  the  chase. 

He  consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that  at  any  rate 
his  rival  was  removed  from  his  path  as  effectually  almost 
as  if  death  had  been  the  instrument  of  his  removal.  He 
could  not  believe  that  it  was  possible  for  Gordon  to  hover 
around  him,  knowing  that  he  would  pay  the  penalty  of  his 
life  if  detected  on  Scottish  ground.  But  to  make  sure  even 
in  a  matter  which  seemed  so  certain,  he  despatched  spies 
in  all  directions,  so  that  if  Lamington  were  mad  enough  to 
remain  in  the  country  his  whereabouts  would  speedily 
become  known ;  and  as  he  offered  a  considerable  reward 
for  the  traitor's  head,  he  believed  that  he  would  soon  bo 
gratified  by  the  utter  extinction  of  an  enemy  who  surpassed 
him  in  courage,  and  seemed  to  be  able  to  rival  him  in 
cunning. 

When  he  had  taken  these  measures,  Cochrane  proceeded 
to  the  King,  and  informed  his  Majesty  of  the  escape  which 
had  been  effected,  praying  him  to  show  his  displeasure  for 
the  negligence,  if  not  complicity,  of  Captain  Murray  by  some 
fitting  punishment,  and  to  mark  his  royal  indignation  with 
the  conduct  of  the  Queen's  lady,  Mistress  Katherine,  by 
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some  decisive  command,  to  bring  her  under  the  control  of 
her  lawful  husband. 

The  King  was  surprised  by  the  adventure,  and  rather 
amused  by  the  result  than  indignant  at  it.  He  had  slept 
well,  and  being  really  of  a  nature  which  shrank  from 
extreme  measures,  save  when  excited  by  some  outburst  of 
passion,  he  was  glad  rather  than  otherwise  that  the  prisoner 
had  escaped  from  his  favourite's  clutches,  whose  resolution 
regarding  him  he  suspected,  although  he  did  not  know  it. 

"Man  Rob,"  he  said,  playfully,  "let  the  chiel  go;  he 
deserves  free  passage  since  he  has  been  clever  enough  to 
get  out  of  your  gripe.  Let  him  go,  I  say,  and  let  Murray 
be.  He  has  ay  been  a  faithful  servant  to  our  person ;  so 
we  will  just  hold  this  delinquency  over  his  head  to  frighten 
him  from  doing  the  like  again." 

"But  how  can  your  Majesty  be  assured  that  your 
present  clemency  will  not  be  the  cause  of  his  attempting 
the  like  again,  when  occasion  shall  arise  in  which  your 
gracious  person  may  be  more  intimately  concerned  even 
than  in  the  present  case?"  said  the  favourite,  suppi'essing 
his  own  annoyance  in  affected  interest  for  the  safety  of  his 
royal  master. 

"  Hoots,  Cochrane,  what's  the  use  of  perpetually  worry- 
ing us  and  yourself  with  possibilities  ?  Let  him  be,  I  say, 
and  never  fash  your  thumb  about  to-morrow." 

"  What  of  the  lady,  then,  my  liege  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that's  the  sore  place  of  it  all,  I  doubt,"  answered 
his  Majesty,  who  was  evidently  in  excellent  humour  this 
morning,  with  which  the  gloomy  mood  of  his  fatigued 
minion  ill  accorded  ;  "  she's  a  clever  lass,  and  a  true  ;  and 
on  our  faith,  man,  we  like  her  all  the  better  for  what  she 
has  done." 

"  But  your  Majesty  will  not  permit  her  offence  to  pass 
unnoted." 

"  No  ;  our  Majesty  will  place  the  errant  damsel  under 
strict  surveillance  until  such  time  as  our  royal  pleasure  be 
further  known.  But,  hark  you,  sir,  she  must  be  used  with 
due  respect,  for  which  we  will  hold  you  accountable  in 
every  particular." 

The  pleasantry  with  which  the  King  was  disposed  to 
treat  everything  this  morning,  and  his  impatience  of  any 
serious  discussion,  would  have  dismayed  any  intriguer  who 
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had  less  knowledge  of  James's  humours  than  Cochrane. 
But  he  had  studied  the  impulses  of  his  master  so  carefully, 
that  no  matter  in  what  mood  they  were  exhibited  he  knew 
how  to  deal  with  them  so  that  they  might  be  turned  ulti- 
mately in  the  direction  of  his  own  purposes. 

Therefore,  on  the  present  occasion,  he  made  his 
obeisance,  and  maintained  a  discreet  silence  on  the  affairs 
which  were  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  He  was  satisfied 
that  the  events  of  the  previous  day,  and  the  passionate 
resolutions  which  they  had  inspired  in  the  monarch's  breast, 
would  recur  to  him  by-and-by  when  he  grew  weary  of  the 
study  of  his  art  treasures  with  which  he  was  for  the  time 
disposed  to  amuse  himself. 

The  event  justified  his  expectation.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor had  an  audience  of  the  King,  and  immediately  there- 
after Cochrane  was  summoned  in  haste  to  the  royal 
presence.  He  was  required  to  produce  the  documents  in 
proof  of  the  treasonable  intents  of  the  late  Earl  of  Mar. 
the  chief  of  which  was  calculated  to  show  that  the  earl 
had,  by  the  wicked  art  of  witchcraft  and  magic,  conspired 
to  bring  about  the  death  of  his  sovereign  Majesty  the  King, 
whose  effigy  he  had  burned  to  that  end. 

In  the  examination  of  these  papers  all  the  superstitious 
alarms  of  the  King,  and  his  jealous  suspicions  of  the  projects 
and  power  of  his  remaining  brother  Albany,  took  pos- 
session of  his  mind  again  with  new  force.  They  blinded 
him  to  every  sense  save  that  of  the  necessity  of  protecting 
himself  against  the  evil  machinations  with  which  his  imagi- 
nation surrounded  him,  and  left  him  weakly  susceptible  to 
any  dark  suggestion  that  might  be  offered  to  him. 

On  the  following  morning  a  courier  arrived  from 
Edinburgh  with  the  tidings  of  Albany's  escape  from  the 
castle.  The  news  intensified  the  monarch's  fears,  and 
caused  him  to  draw  closer  to  his  favourite  by  the  confirma- 
tion these  events  appeared  to  give  to  all  that  Cochrane  had 
represented. 

Bat  at  first  the  King  refused  to  credit  the  news.  He 
rode  to  the  castle  with  all  speed  to  investigate  the  matter 
himself. 

He  surveyed  the  tower,  the  wine  casks,  and  the  dead 
soldiers ;  he  traced  the  route  of  the  fugitives  to  the  battle- 
ments, where  the  rope  by  which  the  descent  had  been  made 
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still  dangled  in  the  wind,  and  then  the  King  stood  for  some 
moments  in  speechless  bewilderment,  gazing  blankly  at 
the  precipice  and  at  the  expanse  of  country  beyond,  his 
eyes  lingering  long  on  the  glistening  bosom  of  the  Forth. 

The  discovery  had  not  been  made  until  the  morning 
light  revealed  the  rope  to  the  watch.  That  excited  the 
suspicion  which  had  been  lulled  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
captain  and  three  of  the  guard  were  carousing  in  the 
duke's  lodging.  Probably  this  circumstance  had  rendered 
the  sentinels  of  the  night  less  sedulous  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  and  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  prisoner's 
bold  venture. 

Instant  search  was  made ;  the  door  of  the  chamber  was 
forced,  and  the  unpleasant  truth  was  thrust  upon  the 
governor  of  the  castle  that  the  captive  had  slipped  through 
his  fingers. 

The  same  truth  was  forced  upon  his  Majesty  as  he 
stood  on  the  battlement  vaguely  surveying  the  picturesque 
plain  beneath.  When  he  roused  himself  from  his  reverie, 
he  issued  his  commands  for  an  immediate  pursuit  with 
more  promptitude  and  decision  than  was  his  custom. 

He  was  haunted  by  the  prediction  of  the  astrologer — 
of  which  his  favourites  reminded  him  often  enough  to  keep 
it  firmly  fixed  in  his  memory,  even  if  he  had  been  of  a 
nature  to  forget  such  things — and  the  present  circum- 
stances seemed  to  be  tending  so  directly  to  the  realization 
of  the  prophecy — that  a  lion  was  to  be  killed  by  his  own 
whelps — that  the  unhappy  King  obtained  a  species  of  firm- 
ness from  the  apparent  desperation  of  his  cause. 

But  it  was  a  firmness  which  prompted  him  to  the 
darkest  measures  for  his  own  protection,  and  placed  him 
more  than  ever  in  the  hands  of  Cochrane  and  the  others,  of 
whose  fidelity  he  deemed  himself  secure,  since  their  interests 
were  wholly  dependent  on  him.  The  consequence  of  this 
wretched  policy  was  naturally  to  render  his  position  still 
more  antagonistic  towards  the  nobles  upon  whose  honour 
and  strength  he  should  have  relied  for  support  against 
whatever  treasonable  purposes  his  brother  might  entertain. 
The  knowledge  that  some  blame  might  attach  to  him 
for  the  death  of  Mar,  and  that  Albany  obtained  additional 
favour  from  the  populace,  on  account  of  that  dismal  affair, 
rendered  the  King  all  the  more  suspicious  of  every  one 
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who  was  not  directly  under  his  control,  and  absolutely 
bound  to  him  by  personal  necessities. 

The  pursuers  returned  on  the  night  of  the  succeeding 
day,  having  had  no  better  success  than  the  discovery  that 
the  duke  had  garrisoned  D  unbar  castle,  and  sailed  for 
France,  leaving  Gordon  of  Lamington  behind  in  charge  of 
the  affairs  of  his  highness. 

A  strong  force,  under  command  of  Lord  Evandale,  the 
Chancellor,  was  mustered,  and  marched  against  Dunbar  to 
lay  it  under  siege,  with  directions  from  the  King  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  fortress  at  any  cost. 

Whatever  leniency  his  Majesty  might  have  been  dis- 
posed to  show  Lamington  before  he  had  been  made  aware 
of  that  gentleman's  reported  activity  on  behalf  of  Albany, 
he  was  not  likely  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  it  now.  He 
regarded  the  knight  with  a  feeling  that  was  almost  vin- 
dictive, and  bade  Cochrane  deal  with  him  in  what  manner 
he  deemed  best. 

But  during  the  days  occupied  in  preparations  for  the 
expedition  against  Dunbar,  and  whilst  the  siege  was  in 
progress,  the  King  was  moody,  fretful,  and  suspicious  of 
every  one  who  approached  him.  He  secured  his  treasures 
in  his  black  kist  with  new  locks ;  he  spoke  little,  and  that 
little  was  of  a  melancholy  and  nervous  character,  which 
alarmed  the  Queen  for  the  state  of  his  mind.  That  his 
body  suffered  from  the  unhealthy  nature  of  his  breedings 
was  plain  to  the  most  careless  eye. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE    KING'S   COMMAND. 

"  Now  wae  be  to  you,  fause  Black  wood, 

Ay,  and  an  ill  death  may  you  dee ! 
Ye  were  the  first  and  foremost  man 
That  parted  my  true  love  and  me." 

Marchioness  of  Douglas, 

KATHERINE  JANFARIE  sat  by  the  window  of  the  chamber 
which  had  been  really  her  prison  for  some  time  now ;  for 
although  the  kindness  and  favour  of  Queen  Margaret  ob- 
tained her  many  indulgences,  even  her  Majesty's  inter- 
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cession  failed  to  obtain  for  the  unhappy  lady  little  more 
liberty  than  the  most  closely  confined  tenant  of  a  dungeon 
enjoyed. 

She  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  which  made  the 
deathly  pallor  of  her  face  the  more  striking.  It  was  a 
pitiable  face  to  look  on — it  was  so  very  fair,  and  yet  so 
sad.  So  still,  so  full  of  sorrow,  utterly  without  hope,  that 
it  might  have  been  limned  as  the  countenance  of  despair. 

The  expression  was  that  of  one  weary  of  life,  and  wait- 
ing for  its  close  in  a  state  of  cold  insensibility  to  all  that 
passed  around  her. 

The  expression  never  changed — there  seemed  to  be  no 
joy  potent  enough  to  dispel  her  gloom,  and  no  further 
sorrow  capable  of  deepening  it. 

Her  head  was  slightly  bowed,  and  her  eyes  seemed  to 
rest  on  her  hands,  which,  worn  almost  to  transparency,  lay 
crossed  on  her  lap,  whilst  she  listened  to  the  passionate 
utterances  of  the  youth  who  stood  near  her. 

It  was  Nicol  Janfarie,  whose  garb  bore  traces  of  recent 
conflict.  In  several  places  it  was  rent  and  pierced;  the 
breastplate  which  he  wore  was  dented  as  if  by  blows,  and 
his  left  hand  was  rudely  bandaged,  indicating  a  wound 
which,  for  lack  of  opportunity,  had  not  been  properly 
dressed. 

But  most  of  all,  his  usually  frank  and  generous  boyish 
countenance  betokened  the  strife  he  had  recently  passed 
through.  It  was  now  begrimed  with  dust,  and  set  in  an 
expression  of  fierceness  which  made  him  appear  much  older 
than  his  years  warranted.  His  hair  was  tossed  confusedly, 
and  his  eyes  were  animated  with  a  light  in  unison  with  the 
expression  of  his  features. 

"Are  you  deaf,  sister,  or  dumb,  that  you  make  no 
answer  ?  "  he  exclaimed  hotly,  and  not  without  a  degree  of 
that  petulant  irritation  which  a  youth  displays  when  dis- 
appointed of  the  approbation  which  he  feels  his  deeds  have 
merited. 

"  I  hear  yon,  Nicol,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  abstracted  tone. 
"  And  you  are  not  moved  ?  "  he  cried,  amazed  by  her 
indifference. 

"Moved?  The  clang  of  arms  fills  me  with  sickness ; 
the  thought  of  the  honours  they  may  win  reminds  me  of 
the  hearts  they  will  make  desolate  in  the  struggle,  until  I 
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could  wish  every  man  a  coward  that  he  might  shrink  from 
the  glitter  of  a  sword  with  my  horror." 

"  Yet  you  are  the  daughter  of  Janfarie,  and  my  sister  I 
I  tell  you  that  the  castle  of  Dunbar  has  yielded  to  the 
King's  arms,  and  his  troops  are  in  possession  of  the  strong- 
hold.  Every  knave  who  stood  against  us,  save  three  loons 
who  dishonoured  themselves  by  early  flight,  is.  prisoner,  or 
lies  cold  and  stark  at  his  post.  We  \von  it  by  a  pretty 
assault,"  he  went  on  with  glowing  enthusiasm;  "and  my 
share  of  the  work  was  not  ill  done,  since  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor charged  me  with  the  despatches  for  his  Majesty,  as  a 
token  that  I  had  acquitted  myself  fairly.  I  tell  you  this, 
and  you  answer  by  wishing  that  all  men  would  shrink  like 
cowards  from  a  sword !  " 

"  It  was  Lord  Evandale  who  sent  you  hither,  then  ?  " 
she  said,  musingly,  and  without  heeding  the  intelligence 
which  was  to  him  of  the  first  importance. 

"  Ay,  his  lordship  ;  and  I  have  ridden  without  pause 
to  care  for  my  wound  or  to  make  myself  presentable  to  his. 
Majesty.  But  Cochrane  also  had  directed  me  to  ride 
hitherward  the  instant  after  the  castle  submitted  to  our 
arms.  I  have  not  brought  the  tidings  he  longed  for,, 
though,  and  that  I  longed  to  bring.  I  would  have  given i 
all  else  to  have  been  satisfied  in  that  one  matter." 

His  young  face  darkened  with  rage,  and  his  right  hand  I 
became  clenched. 

Katherine  observed  this  change  from  the  enthusiastic1 
remembrance  of  a  successful  battle,  to  the  moody  chagrin  i 
of  disappointed  vengeance.  Her  own  face  became  a  shade; 
paler. 

"  You  mean  ?  "  she  queried,  with  a  faint  sign  of  interest' 
in  what  he  said. 

"I  mean  that  Lamington  was  not  amongst  those  who* 
fell,  or  amongst  those  who  were  taken,"  he  returned,, 
scowling  on  her. 

"  Then  he  was  one  of  the  three  who  escaped,"  she  said,', 
her  breath  quickening,  and  a  scarcely  perceptible  tint  of- 
colour  overspreading  her  face. 

Nicol  ground  his  teeth  and  stamped  his  foot  angrily.. 

"  I  have  found  the  means  of  interesting  you  at  lasf, 
sister,"  he  cried ;  "  but  though  the  words  choke  me  I  will 
satisfy  you,  on  condition  that,  after,  you  will  answer  me." 
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"  I  will  answer  if  it  be  in  my  power  to  do  so." 

"  I  know  it  is — therefore,  will  you  or  not  ?  " 

"  Surely,  if  it  can  advantage  you " 

"  There  must  be  no  ifs,"  he  interrupted.  "  Do  you 
promise  ?  " 

"  As  you  will." 

"  Then,  if  it  content  you,  know  that  the  murderer  of 
our  father,  the  slayer  of  our  brother,  the  destroyer  of  all 
our  fortunes,  was  not  amongst  those  who  fell  or  who  were 
captured,  and  neither  was  he  with  the  three  who  fled  !  " 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him,  and  there  was  eagerness  in  her  eyes, 
although  so  faint  that  it  was  the  movement  rather  than  the 
expression  which  denoted  it.  Nicol  paused  an  instant  to 
gaze  searchingly  in  her  face ;  and  then,  with  a  calmness 
which  contrasted  strangely  with  his  previous  passion,  he 
answered — 

"  You  mind,  sister,  with  what  joy  I  used  to  follow  the 
stag  over  mountain  and  dale,  and  with  what  pride  I  used 
to  bring  my  trophy  home.  Lad  as  I  was,  the  foresters 
counted  me  no  mean  sportsman,  for  my  hand  was  steady 
and  my  eye  was  keen  at  the  moment  when  both  were 
needed  most.  But  I  never  tracked  quarry  with  zest  so 
deep,  with  hand  so  steady,  or  eyes  so  sure  as  I  now  follow 
Gordon.  The  spirit  of  our  father  stalks  by  my  side,  the 
spectre  of  our  brother  leads  me  on — the  prey  may  baffle  me 
a  thousand  times,  but  he  will  fall  at  last." 

"  Well  ?  " 

She  seemed  indifferent  or  insensible  to  the  fierce  bate 
and  the  greedy  hunger  for  revenge  which  his  regulated 
tones  breathed ;  at  any  rate  she  made  no  effort  by  word  or 
look  to  turn  his  purpose.  But,  indeed,  she  knew  that  to 
have  attempted  it  would  have  been  like  dropping  oil  on  fire 
in  the  hope  of  extinguishing  it. 

"Well,"  he  continued,  still  without  the  least  recurrence 
of  his  boyish  passion,  "  do  you  think  that  I  am  likely  to  be 
deceived  as  to  his  whereabouts  ?  If  he  had  been  lurking 
in  the  darkest  hole  or  on  the  highest  tower  of  Dunbar,  I 
would  have  found  him.  I  went  there,  not  as  a  little  while 
ago  I  would  have  done,  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  our 
name  ;  I  went  there  to  find  him." 

"  And  failed." 
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"  Ay,  failed.  He  was  not  there,  and  the  captain  of  the 
garrison  acquainted  me  that  he  had  quitted  the  fortress  on 
the  same  day  that  he  had  entered  it  with  Albany.  None 
knew  whither  he  had  gone  or  with  what  intent." 

Her  breast  seemed  to  fall  and  rise  very  gently,  as  if 
relieved.  She  removed  her  eyes  from  his  face  and  said  in 
the  low,  listless  tone  with  which  she  had  first  spoken  to 
him — 

"  I  am  glad  of  that." 

Her  words  appeared  to  wound  him  sharply,  and  he  had 
difficulty  in  restraining  an  exclamation  of  rage  at  the  reve- 
lation of  the  sentiments  with  which  she  still  evidently 
regarded  one  whom  she  ought  to  have  loathed,  as  he 
thought. 

"  You  still  think  of  him,"  he  said,  gloomily ;  "  but  we 
will  not  talk  of  that.  I  claim  your  promise,  and  I  conjure 
you  by  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  by  the  gracious  powers 
of  heaven,  answer  me  truly." 

She  was  awed  by  the  solemnity  of  his  words  and 
manner ;  for  the  occasion  seemed  to  render  the  youth  a  man 
of  grave  purpose  commanding  respect. 

"I  have  not  heard  your  question,"  she  replied,  trem- 
bling slightly,  for  instinct  warned  her  of  the  nature  of  what 
followed. 

"  You  know  where  the  assassin  has  sought  shelter — 
declare  his  hiding-place." 

She  remained  silent,  gazing  at  her  hands. 

He  stood  watching  her,  and  struggling  with  wrath  and 
emotion  of  various  kinds.  Suddenly  the  lad  dropped  upon 
his  knees,  clasping  his  arms  around  her,  and  there  were 
tears  in  the  eyes  he  raised  to  her  pallid  face. 

"  Kate — Kate,"  cried  the  brother,  imploringly;  "before 
this  man  came  like  a  curse  to  our  hearth,  I  loved  you,  and 
you  cared  something  for  the  wild  boy  who  knew  no  desire 
that  he  would  not  curb  for  his  sister's  pleasure — no  task 
so  difficult  that  he  would  not  undertake  for  her  sake.  See 
him  now  on  his  knees,  praying  you  to  denounce  the  slayer 
of  his  father  and  yours — of  his  brother  and  yours.  You 
cannot — you  DARE  not  deny  him." 

His  youth,  the  simple  memory  of  happier  days,  which 
he  recalled,  his  half-suppressed  passion,  and  the  authority 
his  position  gave  him — all  these  combined  to  strengthen  his 
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appeal,  and  disturbed  the  torpid  sensibilities  of  her  heart 
more  than  anything  which  had  passed  between  them  yet. 

She  sobbed  feebly,  and  she  passed  her  hand  through  his 
tangled  hair  with  the  manner  of  one  who  seeks  to  soothe  a 
child ;  but  for  a  while  she  could  not  speak.  He  seeing 
that  she  was  yielding,  renewed  his  entreaty,  reminding  her 
of  the  duty  they  both  owed  to  the  dead,  and  beseeching  her 
to  purchase  her  own  peace  and  his  by  divulging  Gordon's 
hiding-place. 

"  The  Sacred  Mother  knows  the  agony  I  have  endured," 
she  said  at  length  ;  "  and  I  am  glad  in  my  heart  that  I  am 
spared  the  new  misery  of  being  the  instrument  of  his  death 
or  yours.  I  am  glad  that  I  cannot  answer  you,  Nicol." 

"  Cannot  ?  "  he  said,  suspiciously  and  disappointedly 
drawing  his  head  back. 

"  Cannot,  and  would  not,  if  it  were  in  my  power.  Do 
not  start  from  me  till  you  have  heard  all.  When  you  first 
brought  me  the  tidings  of  Richard's  fate,  it  was  I  who 
ventured  everything  to  release  Gordon  from  his  prison." 

"  Accursed  be  the  hands  that " 

"  Hush !  "  she  cried,  firmly,  and  holding  him  as  he 
attempted  to  start  away  from  her  ;  "  I  am  your  sister  still. 
Spare  me  your  hatred  if  you  can.  Since  Gordon's  escape  I 
have  been  kept  close  prisoner  here — not  treated  harshly, 
but  yet  a  prisoner.  You  have  been  kept  ignorant  of  my 
state  whilst  you  have  been  urged  on  like  a  sleuth-hound  to 
the  destruction  of  one  who  would  have  been  our  truest 
friend,  but  whom  misfortune  and  the  evil  intrigues  of  an 
enemy  have  separated  from  us." 

"  You  speak  of  Gordon  ?  " 

"  I  do.  The  blame  is  not  his,  but  mine.  The  venge- 
ance which  you  desire  should  be  wrought  on  me ;  for  the 
blood  of  father  and  brother  are  not  on  his,  but  on  my 
hands.  So,  Nicol,  go  no  farther  afield,  but  take  your 
vengeance  now  and  here." 

The  dolorous  condition  in  which  he  had  found  her,  and 
this  wild  self -accusation,  impressed  Nicol  with  the  fear  that 
her  reason  was  failing.  He  was  dismayed  in  consequence, 
for  although  he  had  all  the  impulsive  passion  of  youth,  he 
had  a  generous  nature,  capable  of  making  great  sacrifices 
for  those  whom  he  esteemed.  For  his  sister  he  had  the 
warmest  affection,  and  he  would  have  been  glad  to  find  any 
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means  to  alleviate  her  sorrow,  short  of  renouncing  the 
sacred  duty  which  he  believed  to  be  imposed  on  him  of 
avenging  the  fate  of  his  father  and  brother. 

But  he  was  unable  to  understand  her  rooted  antipathy 
to  Cochrane,  who  had  shown  himself  the  leal  friend  of  their 
house,  and  he  was  not  a  little  incensed  by  her  persistent 
regard  for  Lamington.  This  feeling  contended  now  with 
the  tenderer  sentiments  which  the  spectacle  of  her  grief 
aroused. 

There  had  been  some  appearance  of  excitement  in  her 
manner  whilst  she  spoke,  and  yet  the  accent  was  one  of 
such  utter  despair  that  it  was  like  the  melancholy  chime 
of  a  funeral  knell  in  the  brother's  ear. 

She  had  risen  ;  and  he  now  pressed  her  back  on  her  seat, 
gently  but  firmly. 

"You  are  mad,  sister,  to  speak  thus,"  he  said  gloomily. 
"  I  know  that  you  are  speaking  in  this  fashion  only  that 
you  may  baffle  me  in  the  pursuit  of  one  whom  you  still  so 
unnaturally  love." 

"I  would  baffle  you,  Nicol,  for  your  own  sake,"  she 
answered. 

"  That  is  a  slight  to  me,  and  makes  me  only  the  more 
eager  to  encounter  him,"  he  said,  hurt  by  what  seemed  to 
be  a  doubt  of  his  prowess. 

"  But  most  of  all,"  she  went  on,  unheeding  his  words, 
"  I  would  prevent  your  meeting  for  my  own  sake.  Blood 
enough  has  been  shed  already  on  my  account :  and  day  and 
night  I  pray  to  Heaven  to  spare  me  from  being  the  cause  of 
further  strife.  Oh,  Nicol,  if  you  care  for  me  as  you  would 
have  me  believe,  pity  me  and  renounce  this  hateful  feud." 

"  Kenounce  it !  "  he  exclaimed,  passionately.  "  Shame 
upon  you  ! — daughter  of  Hugh  Janfarie  ;  shame  upon  you  ! 
— sister  of  Richard  Janfarie,  who  can  forget  their  fall,  and 
ask  me,  the  last  man  of  our  house,  to  forego  the  one 
achievement  that  can  make  me  worthy  of  the  name  I  bear. 
Renounce  the  feud  !  The  spirits  of  my  father  and  my 
father's  son  would  follow  me  through  life  and  torture  me 
with  the  memory  of  my  falsehood  to  them.  They  would 
make  my  hand  falter  and  my  heart  fail  me  at  my  sorest 
need  if  I  forgot  the  requital  which  their  fate  demands 
of  me." 

"  Can  no  prayer  move  you  from  this  bloody  purpose  ? 
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Ob,  Nicol,  Nicol,  will  not  they — cannot  you  be  satisfied 
with  the  misery  that  has  befallen  me  ?  Will  you  not  be 
satisfied  with  my  lingering  death  ?  " 

"Your  death?" 

"  Ay,  brother,  my  death,  for  this  torture  cannot  endure 
very  long.  Body  and  mind  must  speedily  fail  under  the 
agony  I  suffer.  Can  you  not  understand  me  ?  I  tell 
you,  brother.  Gordon  was  more  precious  than  life  to 
me ;  yet  I  have  renounced  him.  I  have  parted  from  him 
for  ever  for  the  sake  of  our  father  and  Richard.  You 
cannot  know  how  much  the  separation  has  cost  us  both  ; 
but  we  have  submitted  to  it  for  their  sake.  The  sacrifice 
has  left  me  hopeless  and  indifferent  to  life.  I  hold  myself 
accountable  for  all  the  ill  that  has  happened,  and  the  weight 
of  my  sin  presses  upon  me  until  I  weary  for  death  ;  and  my 
imprisonment,  even  under  Robert  Cochrane's  control,  is  of 
little  moment  to  me.  Is  not  all  that  atonement  enough  to 
you  ?  Must  you  add  to  my  anguish  by  the  bloody  fall  of 
Gordon  or  yourself  ?  " 

He  was  moved  by  her  appeal,  and  he  responded 
huskily — 

"  I  pity  you,  sister,  and  I  would  give  my  right  hand  to 
spare  you." 

"Then  you  will  consent  to  withdraw  from  this  cruel 
purpose?  " 

"  I  dare  not ;  there  is  no  mortal  power  can  move  me 
from  that.  But  I  will  spare  you  so  far  as  may  be — I  will 
not  trouble  you  again  by  seeking  your  aid  in  discovering 
his  hiding-place." 

She  clasped  her  hands  as  if  resigning  herself  to  fate. 

"  There  is  no  hope,"  she  murmured,  "  and  the  evil  work 
must  be  wrought  out  to  the  end." 

"Farewell,  sister,"  he  went  on  hastily;  "if  we  meet 
again  you  will  know  that  Lamington  is  no  more." 

He  touched  her  brow  with  his  lips,  wrung  her  hand, 
and  hurried  away  to  hide  the  emotion  which  he  could  not 
help  feeling  at  sight  of  her  affliction,  and  the  exhibition  of 
which  he  thought  unmanly  even  under  such  circumstances 
as  these. 

Katherine  received  his  embrace  as  coldly  as  a  statue 
might  have  done  ;  and  she  made  no  movement  to  recall 
him  when  the  door  closed,  deep  as  was  the  affection,  she 
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entertained  for  the  generous  youth,  in  whose  companionship 
she  had  spent  so  many  of  her  happier  days. 

But  although  she  failed  to  respond  to  his  embrace  his 
absence  produced  a  marked  effect  on  her,  for  those  last 
words  of  his  betokened  that  he  had  gone  forth  to  deadly 
strife,  from  which  he  might  never  return. 

A  few  moments  after  he  had  gone  she  started  from  the 
species  of  lethargy  that  had  become  almost  habitual  to  her 
during  her  imprisonment,  and  since  she  had  parted  with 
Lamington  for  ever. 

The  thought  which  quickened  her  now  was  that  of 
Nicol's  danger  ;  for  her  heart  seemed  to  stand  still  in  horror 
at  the  bare  possibility  that  he  too  might  fall  by  the  hand  of 
the  man  she  loved — ay,  loved  still  in  spite  of  all  that  had 
passed.  Her  pulse  quickened  as  she  strove  wildly  to  find 
some  means  of  saving  him,  for  her  terror  made  his  fate 
appear  certain. 

"  There  is  only  one  hope,"  she  reflected,  distractedly ; 
"  Gordon  must  be  warned,  and  by  me.  He  will  not  deny 
my  prayer  to  avoid,  even  by  flight,  the  encounter  which 
Nicol  is  madly  determined  to  bring  about.  But  where  and 
how  am  I  to  communicate  with  him  ?  " 

That  was  a  difficulty  which  she  had  no  power  to  over- 
come ;  for,  besides  not  knowing  where  Lamington  might 
be  found,  she  had  no  messenger  whom  she  could  entrust 
with  her  warning. 

Since  the  day  following  the  escape  of  Gordon  she  had 
been  placed  under  restraint ;  she  had  not  been  permitted  to 
quit  the  apartments  appointed  for  her  use,  and  she  had 
been  strictly  prohibited  and  guarded  from  holding  com- 
munication with  any  one,  save  the  persons  charged  by 
Cochrane  with  her  safe  keeping.  Of  these,  Boss  was  the 
chief,  and  no  bribe  could  tempt  him  to  be  false  to  his 
master,  of  whom  he  stood  so  much  in  awe,  and  in  whose 
power  he  had  such  firm  reliance. 

Occasionally  she  was  allowed  to  have  Mysie  Boss  to 
wait  upon  her ;  but  the  girl  had  evidently  been  cautioned 
and  threatened,  for  she  was  timidly  shy  of  conversation 
which  had  the  slightest  relation  to  the  doings  without  the 
walls  of  the  lady's  chamber.  Once  Katherine  had  asked 
her  to  convey  a  missive  to  the  Queen,  but  the  girl  with  a 
frightened  look  had  told  her  that  she  dared  neither  carry 
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letter  nor  word  of  mouth  for  any  one  without  the  sanction 
of  Sir  Robert  Cochrane — now  becoming  known  as  the  Earl 
of  Mar. 

But  the  kindly  lassie  looked  so  distressed  in  giving  the 
refusal,  that  it  was  easy  to  perceive  how  gladly  she  would 
have  consented  if  there  had  been  any  probability  of  accom- 
plishing the  task  without  detection.  Katherine  did  not 
attempt  to  persuade  her,  for  she  feared  that  the  discovery 
of  the  attempt  to  appeal  to  her  Majesty  for  help,  might  end 
in  depriving  her  even  of  the  occasional  visits  of  Mysie. 
Therefore,  she  had  concealed  her  disappointment  as  best 
she  might,  and  told  Mysie  not  to  heed  the  unhappy  circum- 
stances which  rendered  her  compliance  impossible. 

The  imprisonment  proceeded  no  further  than  this  entire 
seclusion.  She  was  served  with  every  delicacy  the  royal 
pantry  could  supply,  and  she  was  waited  upon  by  her 
gaolers  with  the  utmost  deference.  Above  all,  Cochrane 
did  not  take  advantage  of  her  position  to  obtrude  his  society 
upon  her.  During  the  weeks  which  had  elapsed  since  he 
had  intimated  to  her  that  she  was  to  be  placed  under 
restraint  until  his  Majesty's  pleasure  should  be  made  known, 
he  had  not  once  presented  himself. 

She  was  not  deceived  by  this  apparent  consideration : 
at  every  turn  she  was  made  aware  of  the  man's  influence, 
and  she  knew  that  his  silence  was  the  result  of  his  convic- 
tion that  she  was  in  his  power,  and  of  his  desire  to  impress 
her  with  a  due  sense  of  that  power.  But  if  that  had  been 
his  object,  it  had  miscarried ;  for  she  was  so  sick  of  life 
that  her  bondage  gave  her  none  of  those  pangs  she  would 
have  suffered  had  there  been  the  least  hope  for  her  beyond 
the  walls  of  her  prison-house. 

There  was  none,  and  she  suffered  without  one  word 
of  complaint  more  than  might  have  been  implied  in  her 
desire  to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  Queen. 

Now,  however,  the  anxiety  to  save  her  brother  from 
the  consequences  of  the  deadly  feud  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  quickened  the  springs  of  life,  and  her  silken 
bonds  became  as  hard  to  bear  as  fetters  of  hardest  iron. 

The  only  prospect  she  possessed  of  accomplishing  the 
object  which  reanimated  her  was  by  the  aid  of  Mysie,  and 
she  determined  to  make  another  effort  to  win  the  gii'l's 
service  at  their  next  interview. 
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Some  hours  had  elapsed  since  the  departure  of  Nicol, 
when  she  arrived  at  this  resolution.  Her  pale  cheeks  were 
flushed,  and  her  eyes  were  brighter  than  they  had  been  for 
many  days. 

The  door  opened  and  the  man  Ross  appeared.  Ho  was 
slightly  amazed  by  the  satisfactory  change  in  her  aspect 
and  manner — for  she  had  been  pacing  the  room,  and  she 
confronted  him  with  something  of  her  old  dignity  and 
resolution. 

With  a  respectful  inclination,  he  intimated  that  the 
King's  page,  John  Ramsay,  of  Balmain,  desired  speech 
with  her. 

Somewhat  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  this  special 
emissary  from  his  Majesty,  she  assented  to  the  interview, 
and  Ross  retired.  Ramsay,  who  afterwards  became  a  man 
of  some  account,  was  at  this  period  scarcely  sixteen  years 
of  age.  He  had  a  comely  person,  polite  manners,  and 
arrayed  in  the  gay  trappings  which  became  his  years  and 
office,  he  seemed  a  gentle  lad,  worthy  of  the  esteem  his 
royal  master  bestowed  on  him.  His  brow  was  unmarked 
by  the  furrows  of  anxious  thought,  for  he  had  yet  little  to 
do  with  the  numerous  State  intrigues  which  surrounded 
him.  This  was  the  more  fortunate  for  him,  as  he  had 
the  courage  and  audacity  natm-al  to  high-spirited  youth, 
and  therefore,  placing  some  dependence  on  his  manhood, 
he  might  have  been  easily  led  into  several  conspiracies, 
but  for  the  simple  fidelity  with  which  he  served  the 
King. 

Entering  with  cap  in  hand,  he  gracefully  saluted  the 
lady.  But  when  he  had  performed  that  act  of  courtesy, 
he  stood  dangling  his  hat  and  hesitating,  as  if  the  duty  he 
had  to  discharge  were  a  somewhat  awkward  one.  At 
length — 

"  I  have  to  greet  you,  madam,  in  the  name  of  his 
Majesty  the  King." 

Katherine  inclined  her  head,  acknowledging  her  sub- 
mission to  the  royal  pleasure.  The  page,  Ramsay,  gained 
confidence  and  proceeded — 

"  His  Majesty  is  graciously  pleased  to  inform  yon, 
madam,  that  in  consideration  of  your  loyal  services  at  a 
moment  of  some  excitement,  he  deigns  to  overlook  the 
active  part  taken  by  you  in  aiding  the  escape  of  the 
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prisoner  Gordon,  of   Lamington,  of  which  your  own  lips 
made  free  confession." 

"  His  Majesty's  generosity  is  greater  than  my  deserts 
might  claim,"  she  answered  quietly,  but  with  brightening 
eyes  in  anticipation  what  might  be  to  follow. 

"It  is  my  good  fortune,  therefore,  madam,  to  be 
privileged  to  acquaint  you  that  from  this  hour  no  further 
restraint  will  be  placed  upon  your  movements." 

Her  heart  beat  quick  with  joy  at  this  announcement, 
for  it  seemed  to  provide  the  opportunity  she  so  much 
desired  of  finding  a  messenger  by  whom  to  communicate 
with  Lamington. 

The  obstacles  to  this  purpose  which  a  moment  before 
had  been  so  huge  were  dispelled  as  by  the  touch  of  a  fairy 
wand.  She  checked  the  eager  thanks  she  was  about  to 
express  on  observing  that  Ramsay  had  something  more  to 
say. 

"  The  only  condition,  madam,"  he  went  on,  "  attached 
to  this  gracious  remission  of  your  offence,  is  that  you  shall 
not  quit  the  palace,  save  in  the  train  of  her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  or  when  attended  by  an  escort  befitting  your  posi- 
tion." 

Her  joy  was  not  abated  even  by  this  limitation  of  her 
privilege,  although  she  perfectly  understood  that  the  polite 
phrases  of  her  informant  implied  a  much  greater  degree 
of  restraint  than  might  be  at  first  apparent. 

"My  position,  sir,"  she  said,  "demands  little  stale; 
but  I  submit  myself  in  all  things  to  his  Majesty's  pleasure, 
and  hold  myself  bound  to  him  in  all  gratitude  for  the 
clemency  with  which  he  visits  my  offence,  and  for  the 
release  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  grant  me  now." 

"Pardon  me,  madam,"  said  Ramsay,  with  a  slight 
return  of  his  former  awkwardness;  "but  I  have  not  yet 
discharged  all  my  instructions,  or  you  would  understand 
why  your  position  becomes  a  matter  of  consideration." 

"I  attend,  sir,"  she  rejoined,  with  a  degree  of  surprise. 

"It  is  further  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  you,  madam, 
should  conduct  yourself  as  becomes  the  bride  of  the  Earl  of 
Mar " 

"  Robert  Cochrane  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  starting. 

Ramsay  bowed. 

"  The  same,  madam ;  for  it  is  the  will  of  his  Grace  that 
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you  should  prepare  yourself  for  the  re-perforinance  of  the 
ceremony  of  marriage  with  his  lordship,  as  his  Majesty  is 
given  to  understand  that  there  were  some  informalities  in 
the  celebration  of  the  first  ceremony  at  Johnstone.  His 
Majesty  therefore  desires  that  you  will  hold  yourself  in 
readiness  for  the  bridal,  which  will  be  appointed  for  an 
early  date." 

Katherine  was  stunned  by  this  intimation.  This  was 
the  cause  of  the  King's  clemency,  and  the  real  purport 
of  his  message :  that  she  should  prepare  herself,  under  the 
penalty  of  his  royal  displeasure,  to  accept  Robert  Cochrano 
as  her  husband. 

The  days  of  solitude  and  miserable  reflection  through 
which  she  had  passed  had  fixed  upon  her  mind  the  convic- 
tion that  union  with  Gordon  was  impossible.  She  had 
come  to  believe  also,  in  the  gloomy  meditations  of  her 
solitude,  that  the  anguish  she  experienced  on  account  of 
the  eternal  separation  from  her  lover  was  even  sinful ;  but 
she  had  not  come  to  regard  Cochrane  with  one  degree  less 
of  abhorrence  than  before. 

And  so  the  verdict  fell  upon  her  like  a  thunderbolt. 
An  innocent  prisoner  unexpectedly  condemned  to  die  could 
not  have  endured  greater  torment  than  Katherine  suffered 
when  she  heard  the  King's  command  to  prepare  for  this 
marriage. 

But  Nicol  was  to  be  saved,  and  any  violent  opposition 
at  this  juncture  would  deprive  her  of  the  opportunity  of 
accomplishing  that  purpose.  She  therefore,  with  a  mighty 
effort,  composed  herself  to  answer  with  seeming  calmness. 

"I  am  his  Majesty's  loyal  servant,"  she  said,  inclining 
respectfully,  "  and  will  give  his  behest  all  the  obedience 
my  circumstances  permit." 

"  Is  that  your  answer,  madam  ?  "  said  the  courteous 
page,  as  if  doubting  whether  or  not  it  were  enough. 

"  That  is  my  answer." 

Ramsay  bowed  low  and  retired. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

A   TRIAL   OF    SKILL. 

"  She  looked  east,  and  she  looked  west, 

To  see  what  she  could  spy  ; 
When  a  gallant  knight  came  in  her  sight, 
And  to  the  gate  drew  nigh. 

" '  You  seem  to  be  no  gentleman, 
You  wear  your  boots  so  wide  : 
But  you  seem  to  be  some  cunning  hunter, 
You  wear  the  horn  so  syde.' " 

Lady  Margaret. 

AITEB  the  first  shock  of  the  intimation  that  the  King  was 
to  give  all  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  the  purpose  to 
which  Cochrane  held  with  a  persistency  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  object  to  be  gained,  as  it  seemed  to  her, 
Katherine  endeavoured  to  compose  her  thoughts.  She 
strove  to  direct  them  away  from  her  own  affairs  to  those 
of  her  brother.  She  could  not  altogether  escape  the 
consciousness  that  the  dismal  events  which  had  transpired 
since  she  fled  from  the  tower  of  Johnstone  had  proved 
impotent  to  save  her  from  the  fate  which  she  had  hoped 
to  elude  by  her  flight ;  but  that  consciousness  helped  to 
quicken  her  desire  to  prevent  the  final  catastrophe  of  a 
meeting  between  Gordon  and  Nicol,  and  so  strengthened 
her  for  the  task. 

What  she  was  to  do  when  that  object  was  accomplished 
she  did  not  know.  Whether  she  was  to  resign  herself 
hopelessly  to  the  destiny  against  which  she  had  struggled 
so  long,  and  which  now  seemed  more  inexorable  than 
ever,  or  whether  she  was  to  accept  the  last  refuge  left  open 
to  her — death — she  had  not  time  to  think.  One  thing 
only  was  clear,  that  in  the  mean  while  she  must  display  no 
greater  opposition  to  his  Majesty's  will  than  by  praying 
the  Queen  to  obtain  for  her  as  much  delay  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  ceremony  as  possible.  . 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  communicating  with 
Gordon  appeared  to  be  almost  insurmountable.  Every  one 
in  the  palace  still  seemed  to  be  subject  to  Cochrane,  either 
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by  fear  of  his  power,  or  by  hope  of  his  aid  to  advancement. 
Where,  then,  could  she  hope  to  find  a  faithful  courier? 
She  was  not  one  to  be  intimidated  by  apparent  obstacles, 
and  she  set  to  work,  determined  to  hazard  everything. 
First,  she  examined  herself  in  a  mirror,  and  tried  to 
remove  all  traces  of  agitation  from  her  countenance. 
Having  done  that  she  summoned  her  attendant — or  gaoler, 
as  he  might  have  been  more  fitly  designated — Ross,  and 
requested  him  to  permit  his  niece  Mysie  to  wait  upon  her, 
as  she  was  about  to  prepare  for  an  interview  with  the 
Qneen. 

The  man  was  unusually  civil. 

"  I  will  send  her  to  you  instantly,  madam,"  he  said, 
humbly;  "and  if  there  be  any  other  matter  in  which  my 
poor  services  may  avail  you,  I  will  be  proud  to  obey  your 
commands  to  the  uttermost." 

This  address  was  sufficiently  curious,  considering  the 
former  taciturnity  of  the  man,  to  attract  her  attention,  and 
she  regarded  him  with  unconcealed  surprise. 

Observing  the  effect  his  words  had  produced,  he 
hastened  to  explain. 

"You'll  no  think  this  odd,  my  lady,  if  you  please, 
because,  though  I  may  have  appeared  a  wee  thing  dour 
heretofore,  it  has  not  been  wi'  my  will." 

"  Thank  you,  Ross,"  she  replied,  cautiously ;  "  if  I 
should  need  your  assistance,  I  will  remember  what  you 
have  just  said." 

"  You  will  do  me  great  honour,  madam ; "  and  with 
much  apparent  subservience  he  withdrew. 

She  was  much  in  need  of  the  help  this  man  could 
afford  her ;  but  his  sudden  proffer  of  it  rendered  her 
suspicious,  for  it  resembled  the  clumsy  effort  of  a  maladroit 
knave,  to  win  her  confidence  for  his  own  ends. 

Still  her  need  was  great,  and  the  veiy  clumsiness  of 
the  apparent  knavery  was  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
man's  sincerity.  He  might  be  deficient  in  cunning,  but 
his  master  was  too  shrewd  to  permit  him  to  make  a 
proposition  so  openly  as  this  had  been  made  with  any 
expectation  of  success. 

Thus  driven  by  her  extremity  to  grasp  the  frailest  reed 
of  hope,  she  sought  reasons  to  justify  belief  in  Ross's  good 
faith,  notwithstanding  his  relation  to  Cochrane,  and  the 
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strongest  reason  of  all  was  what  seemed  the  clumsiness  of 
the  attempt  to  deceive  her.  The  idea  did  not  occur  to  her 
that  on  this  very  clumsiness  the  subtle  calculation  of  the 
favourite  might  depend  for  success. 

Her  suspicion,  however,  was  not  altogether  appeased. 
She  saw  with  what  ease  this  man  might  relieve  her  of  the 
difficulty  in  which  she  was  placed ;  he  could  at  once  secure 
her  a  suitable  courier,  if  his  position  would  not  permit  him 
to  become  the  courier  himself  ;  and  the  temptation  to  trust 
him  was  strong  in  proportion  to  her  anxiety  to  find  any 
means  of  achieving  her  object.  But  she  was  shy  of  every 
one  who  owed  the  remotest  allegiance  to  Cochrane,  and 
she  resolved  to  test  the  man  in  some  way  before  placing 
too  mnch  credit  on  his  words. 

A  timid  knock  at  the  door  was  followed  by  the  entrance 
of  Mysie. 

The  girl  appeared  to  be  ill  at  ease,  and  held  the  corners 
of  her  apron  with  nervous  fingers.  She  hung  her  head  as 
if  in  shyness  ;  and  when  desired  to  approach,  she  did  so 
with  apparent  trepidation,  as  if  afraid. 

Katherine  was  not  a  little  amazed  by  this  behaviour, 
for  the  girl,  although  always  respectful,  had  been  previously 
prompt  and  self-possessed  in  obeying  any  direction.  She 
was  still  more  amazed  on  observing  that  Mysie's  nsually 
ruddy  complexion  was  now  pale,  and  her  eyes  showed 
traces  of  tears. 

"Why,  how  is  this,  Mysie?"  she  asked,  taking  the 
girl's  hand  kindly ;  "you  have  been  crying,  and  you  look 
as  timid  as  if " 

Mysie  interrupted  her  by  a  quick  gesture  of  distress, 
and  a  glance  towards  the  door,  as  if  she  feared  that  some 
one  might  be  listening.  Then  she  answered,  reservedly — 

"  There's  naething  wrang  wi'  me,  my  lady." 

Katherine  was  perplexed ;  the  manner  and  the  words 
so  directly  contradicted  each  other.  Lowering  her  voice, 
she  said — 

"There  is  something  wrong  with  you,  Mysie.  Who 
has  frightened  you  ?  " 

The  girl  looked  up  as  if  imploring  her  not  to  inquire 
further,  and  answered,  bnt  without  any  attempt  to  lower 
her  voice — indeed,  she  seemed  almost  desirous  that  some 
mysterious  taskmaster  should  hear  her  diligently  repeat 
his  instruction — 
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"  Fin  to  wait  on  your  ladyship  constantly  now,  and 
I'm  to  go  and  come  whenever  and  wherever  you  may 
bid  me." 

The  restraint  was  so  inexplicable,  and  yet  so  marked, 
that  Katherine  was  at  some  loss  how  to  deal  with  the  girl. 
She,  however,  answered  discreetly,  as  she  thought — 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  to  be  allowed  to  remain  with  me, 
Mysie,  as  I  shall  require  your  services  in  many  ways." 

But  this  seemed  to  disturb  Mysie  more  than  anything 
else.  Abruptly  she  stooped  down  on  her  knees,  and  began 
to  arrange  some  imperceptible  defect  in  the  folds  of  the 
lady's  skirt.  Then,  without  raising  her  head — 

"  Dinna  ask  me  to  do  anything  that  you  wouldna  like 
ither  folk  to  ken  aboot." 

"  I  will  have  to  ask  you  to  do  much  that  none  but  my 
friends  know  about." 

"  No — no !  Dinna  ask  me,  for  I  can  do  naething.  I'm 
watched  and  you're  watched  on  every  hand.  I'm  sent  here 
only  to  betray  you — that  is  what  is  wrang  wi*  me." 

"  5Tou  must  explain  what  this  means.  Let  us  go  into 
the  bedchamber." 

"  No  yet — bide  a  wee." 

Katherine  waited.  Mysie  busied  herself  about  various 
trivial  matters,  and  by-and-by  went  out  on  the  pretence  of 
fetching  something.  She  returned  in  p,  few  minutes,  and 
by  a  slight  movement  of  her  hand  indicated  that  they  might 
retire  to  the  inner  apartment  now. 

Katherine  obeyed  the  signal,  and  was  followed  respect- 
fully by  Mysie,  who  left  the  door  of  communication  open. 

"  We  had  better  have  the  door  that  way,"  she  whispered, 
"  so  that  if  anybody  tries  to  come  in  we'll  see." 

Katherine  sat  down  and  eyed  her  companion  curiously. 

"Now,  Mysie,  tell  me  what  all  this  strange  conduct 
means,"  she  said,  cautiously,  lowering  her  voice  as  her 
attendant  had  done. 

Mysie  placed  herself  in  a  position  which  enabled  her  to 
command  a  view  of  the  outer  chamber. 

"It  means,  my  lady,"  she  answered,  agitatedly,  "that 
you  have  been  told  you  are  free  to  do  what  you  like,  just 
that  you  may  be  made  to  betray  yourself,  and  to  decoy 
your  friend  to  his  ruin." 

Katherine  was  startled  by  this  disclosure,  for  it  gave  a 
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very  unpleasant  explanation  to  the  sudden  alteration  in  her 
position  from  that  of  imprisonment  to  one  of  comparative 
liberty.  It  showed  her  that  she  had  been  set  free  in  order 
that  she  might  be  made  the  instrument  of  destruction  to 
Laminqton. 

"  How  do  you  know  this  ?  "  she  queried. 

"I  wish  you  wouldna  speir,"  was  the  constrained 
response. 

"  I  must  ask  you,  Mysie ;  for  be  the  danger  what  it 
may  to  me  or  those  I  love,  it  must  be  encountered.  But  if 
I  know  what  the  danger  is,  and  from  what  quarter  to 
expect  it,  I  would  be  the  abler  to  cope  with  it.  You  will 
not  deny  me,  then  ?  " 

"  Have  I  no  said  enough  in  telling  you  to  trust  naebody, 
and  to  do  naething  that  can  bring  harm  to  you  or  your 
friends  ?  "  cried  the  girl,  distressedly. 

"  Well,  if  you  refuse,  I  must  ask  your  uncle — he  offered 
to  assist  me." 

Mysie  cast  a  quick,  terrified  look  at  her  mistress,  and 
the  desire  to  help  her  seemed  to  be  struggling  in  her  mind 
with  the  dislike  to  speak  ill  of  her  relative.  The  former 
feeling  got  the  best  of  the  struggle. 

"  I  shouldna  say  ony  ill  of  him,"  she  said,  hanging  her 
head,  as  much  abashed  as  if  she  had  been  confessing  a  fault 
of  her  own;  "he  has  been  a  guid  friend  to  me;  but  he  is 
my  lord's  most  faithful  man,  and  to  serve  him  would  cheat 
his  nearest  kin." 

Katherine  clasped  her  hands  and  eyed  the  girl  piteously. 
The  barriers  between  her  and  the  object  she  had  at  heart 
seemed  to  be  growing  more  stupendous  every  moment. 

"  He  wished  to  gain  my  confidence,  then,  only  that  he 
might  disclose  my  secrets  to  his  master  ?  " 

"  Just  that." 

"  But  I  can  trust  you — I  will  trust  you,  Mysie." 

"  No,  no — dinna  trust  me  either,"  cried  the  girl,  tears 
starting  to  her  eyes;  "for  that's  jnst  what  they  want  you 
to  do." 

"  You  surely  would  not  betray  me  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  dinna  ken  what  I  might  do,"  rejoined  Mysie, 
wringing  her  hands  in  bewilderment.  She  was  sorely 
afflicted  by  her  strong  wish  to  help  the  lady,  in  spite  of 
hor  uncle's  commands,  whilst  her  sense  of  the  duty  she 
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owed  him  restrained  her.  At  the  same  time  she  was 
frightened  by  the  bare  thought  of  doing  anything  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  will  of  her  uncle's  master  and  patron. 

Katherine  had  little  difficulty  in  comprehending  the 
girl's  sentiments,  and  although  she  was  ready  to  give  her 
the  utmost  confidence,  she  hesitated  to  involve  her  in  any 
way  in  the  troubles  which  she  ought  to  endure  alone. 

"  But  I  know  what  you  will  do,  Mysie,"  she  said, 
quietly ;  "  you  will  warn  me  when  I  am  in  danger  of 
exposing  my  plans  to  any  of  the  spies  who  surround  me, 
and  you  will  keep  faith  with  me  whenever  I  may  ask  you 
to  do  so." 

"  I  would  bite  my  tongue  off  rather  than  tell  anything 
that  would  hurt  your  ladyship." 

"  I  was  sure  of  it.  Now  be  content.  I  will  not  ask 
you  to  do  anything  that  you  do  not  feel  yourself  able  to 
accomplish  without  much  risk." 

"  It's  no  the  risk  to  mysel'  that  I  heed  ;  it's  the  risk  to 
you." 

"  Take  no  account  of  that,"  answered  Katherine,  sadly. 
"  I  am  prepared  for  the  worst  that  can  happen  to  me." 

"  You  may  escape  from  this  place." 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  escape." 

"  No  wish  to  escape  ?  " 

"  None ;  for  where  could  I  fly  to  ?  Not  to  Johnstone, 
for  my  mother  would  only  deliver  me  back  into  the  hands 
of  the  man  whose  fatal  power  has  destroyed  every  hope 
that  made  life  precious ;  not  to  Lamington,  for  the  dead 
forms  of  my  father  and  brother  stand  between  us,  parting 
us  eternally." 

"What  is  it  you  seek  to  do,  then,  my  poor  mistress, 
since  you  are  content  to  remain  here  ?  " 

"  Only  to  bid  Gordon  avoid  Nicol  Janfarie — to  spare  him 
for  my  sake  at  any  cost,  at  any  disgrace  to  himself." 

Mysie  was  silent  for  an  instant,  and  then,  with  a  glow 
of  simple  enthusiasm  on  her  honest  face,  she  said — 

"  I  will  help  you,  if  I  should  have  to  be  your  messenger 
myself." 

With  that  promise  the  generous  girl  renounced  her 
allegiance  to  the  servile  kinsman  who  had  claimed  her 
obedience  in  an  act  of  cruel  treachery. 

Katherine  embraced  Mysie  and  kissed  her  affectionately : 
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it  was  so  much  to  have  found  one  friend  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  enemies. 

"It  is  the  wit  of  two  women  against  the  knavery  of 
Robert  Cochrane  and  his  myrmidons,"  she  said,  with  a 
flnsh  of  scorn  at  the  name ;  "  and  we  will  overreach  them 
with  Heaven's  help  ?  " 

"  We'll  try,"  added  Mysie,  who  trembled  slightly  at  the 
reference  to  the  potent  favourite  of  the  King. 

That  day  passed  without  any  scheme  being  devised  by 
which  a  message  might  be  conveyed  to  Gordon.  The  thing 
looked  so  simple,  and  was  yet  so  hard  to  achieve,  that  the 
thought  of  it  became  tantalizing  in  the  extreme. 

No  advance  was  made  by  the  following  morning,  and 
every  hour  that  elapsed  rendered  the  probability  of  the 
encounter  taking  place  before  the  warning  could  be  given 
more  and  more  appalling.  Mysie  had  failed  to  discover 
any  one  who  could  be  entrusted  with  the  message,  and  who 
would  not  use  the  advantage  which  he  would  obtain  as 
Katherine's  courier  to  betray  Gordon  into  the  hands  of 
Cochrane's  men.  The  woman  began  to  fear  that  Mysie 
would  have  to  fulfil  the  extremity  of  her  promise  and 
become  the  courier  herself.  But  they  resolved  to  wait 
another  day  before  adopting  that  last  resource. 

Katherine  was  commanded  to  wait  upon  her  Majesty, 
who  was  bound  upon  a  hawking  expedition,  accompanied 
by  the  young  prince.  She  received  a  gracious  welcome 
from  the  Queen,  but  she  had  no  opportunity  of  pleading 
her  suit  for  delay  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  She,  however, 
did  not  wish  to  be  precipitate  in  her  appeal,  and  as  the  day 
had  not  been  appointed  yet,  she  deemed  it  wiser  to  refrain 
from  all  reference  to  it,  until  the  crisis  arose. 

The  hawking  party  rode  slowly  through  the  great 
gateway  of  the  palace,  and  Katherine,  with  heavy  heart, 
void  of  every  gleam  of  interest  in  the  sport  to  which  she 
was  proceeding,  occupied  her  place  amongst  the  other 
ladies  in  waiting.  The  morning  was  fine,  and  her  com- 
panions merry ;  but  the  contrast  of  her  dolour  with  their 
gaiety  only  made  her  position  the  more  dismal. 

By  the  roadside,  not  far  from  the  palace,  a  big,  loutish- 
looking  fellow  sat,  with  a  large  hound  lying  at  his  feet,  its 
bight  eyes  watching  the  face  of  its  master  with  an  expres- 
sion that  might  have  been  taken  to  indicate  the  greater 
intelligence  of  the  two  creatures. 
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Katherine  had  never  witnessed  a  more  joyful  spectacle 
than  that  peasant  and  his  hound,  for  she  recognized  in  the 
former  Gordon's  faithful  follower,  Muckle  Will,  and  her 
blood  tingled  with  delight. 

Will  sat  staring  with  dull  clownish  curiosity  at  the 
cavalcade ;  but  as  it  advanced  he  rose  slowly  to  his  feet, 
and  although  he  preserved  his  simple  manner  he  was  busy 
scanning  the  faces  of  the  ladies  with  much  more  than 
common  interest. 

When  nearly  opposite  to  him,  Katherine's  horse  per- 
formed a  rapid  caracol  which  removed  her  a  little  way 
from  her  companions,  and  she  dropped  her  glove. 

Will  jumped  forward  and  picked  up  the  glove  before 
any  of  the  attendants  had  time  to  observe  what  had 
happened.  As  he  returned  it  to  the  owner,  Katherine, 
whilst  appearing  to  thank  him,  said  in  a  quick  whisper — 

"  Can  you  get  into  the  palace  ?  " 

"I  might  get  in,  but  the  job  would  be  to  win  out 
again." 

"  I  will  arrange  that — I  must  see  yon." 

She  touched  the  horse  with  the  whip  and  resumed  her 
place  in  the  cavalcade. 

Never  was  sport  so  wearisome  as  that  day's  hawking  to 
Katherine  Janfarie,  although  everybody  else  declared  it 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  successful  days  known  for 
years. 

As  the  train  returned  to  the  palace,  she  saw  Will  and 
his  hound  still  at  their  post. 

She  told  Mysie  that  every  obstacle  would  be  overcome 
now  if  she  could  only  obtain  a  few  minutes'  speech  with 
Will,  and  Mysie  devised  a  plan  on  the  instant. 

She  went  out,  and  in  about  an  hour  returned  with 
Muckle  Will  and  his  dog  following  her. 

"  How  have  you  managed  this  ?  "  inquired  the  mistress, 
amazed  and  delighted  by  the  success  of  her  coadjutor. 

The  maid  blushed,  smiled,  and  looked  awkward. 

"  I  just  told  the  sentinel  that  the  chiel  was  a  particular 
friend  of  mine,  and  we  wanted  to  hae  a  crack  about  auld 
acquaintances,  and  so  I  got  him  through  the  gate." 

"  And,  my  certes  !  I  would  just  like  to  be  the  particular 
friend  of  sic  a  braw  lass,"  muttered  the  giant  Gallowegian, 
grinning  with  pleasure  at  the  bare  prospect. 
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Mysie  blushed  again,  looked  slightly  angry,  and  then, 
with  much  meekness,  went  on — 

"  I  waited  till  I  heard  my  uncle  was  sent  for  by  my 
Lord  Mar;  and  as  soon  as  I  ken'd  that,  I  brought  the  lad 
up  by  the  back  stair,  and  got  him  in  here  without  anybody 
seeing  us." 

"You  are  as  clever  as  you  are  kind,  Mysie,"  said 
Katherine,  gratefully. 

"And  bonnie  into  the  bargain,"  chuckled  the  simple 
giant.  "  Eh,  Stark  ?  " 

Stark  wagged  his  tail,  expressive  of  entire  concurrence 
in  his  master's  views. 

"  But  dinna  keep  him  here  a  minute  longer  than  is 
needful,"  proceeded  Mysie,  quickly.  "  I'll  watch  the 
door." 

Katherine  turned  to  Will,  who  repeated  the  clumsy 
salute  he  had  made  on  his  entrance. 

"Yon  know  where  your  master  is?"  she  queried, 
anxiously. 

"Ay,  my  lady,  I  ken." 

"  He  is  safe  ?  " 

"  Aye,  safe  eneuch,  so  far." 

"  Is  he  well  ?  " 

"  Just  as  weel  as  a  man  wha  has  got  nae  sowl  left  in 
him  for  ony thing  can  be." 

The  lady,  with  an  effort,  repressed  a  sob,  and  continued — 

"  Did  he  send  you  here  ?  " 

"Ay,  he  told  me  to  bide  about  the  yetts,  or  onywhere, 
so  that  I  might  get  a  glint  o'  your  face,  and  be  able  to  tell 
him  what  like  you  were  looking.  I  was  to  try  and  speak 
to  ye,  if  possible,  and  to  tell  ye  that  ye  will  hear  queer 
news  before  many  days  have  passed." 

"  Does  he — seem  happy  ?  "  Her  voice  faltered  with 
the  words,  and  she  clasped  her  hands  tightly. 

"  Happy  ? "  echoed  Will,  shaking  his  shaggy  head 
gloomily ;  "  he's  as  dour  as  a  broken-legged  hound,  wi'  its 
nose  on  the  quarry  that  it  canna  follow.  But  he'll  be 
better  when  he  kens  that  I  hae  seen  ye." 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  the  lady's  head  was 
bowed,  and  she  struggled  against  the  wild  temptation  to 
fly  to  him,  and  try  to  comfort  him  in  spite  of  the  fell  deeds 
which  parted  them.  When  she  looked  up,  her  glistening 
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eyes,  her  pallid  cheeks  and  quivering  lips,   denoted  how 
severe  had  been  the  mental  strife. 

"  Take  this  to  him,"  she  said,  delivering  a  letter  which 
she  had  ready  sealed  for  the  purpose  ;  "  deliver  it  into  no 
hands  save  his,  as  you  value  his  peace  and  mine." 

"  I'll  do  your  bidding,"  was  the  simple  response. 

"  But  if  by  any  ill  fortune  you  should  lose  that  paper, 
say  to  your  master  it  was  written  by  me  to  implore  him  to 
avoid  JSTicol  Janfarie,  and  to  beg  of  him  if  they  should  meet 
to  let  no  words  or  actions  tempt  him  into  strife.  All  this, 
say,  is  for  my  sake,  and  that  only  the  assurance  of  his 
compliance  with  this  prayer  can  give  me  any  comfort. 
Will  you  remember  ?  " 

"We'll  mind  every  word — will  we  no,  Stark?  That 
will  we." 

Katherine  thanked  him,  gave  him  a  piece  of  silver, 
which  he  accepted  on  Stark's  account,  and  dismissed  him 
under  the  care  of  Mysie. 

The  task  which  had  presented  so  many  obstacles  was 
accomplished  now  with  more  ease  and  certainty  than  she 
had  expected :  and  being  accomplished,  she  sat  down,  sad 
and  hopeless.  Her  sorrow  was  unrelieved  by  any  demand 
for  exertion  outside  herself,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
object  in  her  own  life  that  was  worth  striving  for.  She 
relapsed  into  the  state  of  despair  from  which  she  had  been 
roused  by  the  desire  to  prevent  the  meeting  between 
Gordon  and  Nicol.  Even  the  thought  of  the  approaching 
union  with  Cochrane  only  made  her  start  shudderingly  and 
droop  again  into  helpless  inactivity. 

Mysie  having  seen  that  the  way  was  clear,  conducted 
Will  down  to  the  court  by  the  same  stair  by  which  they 
had  ascended  to  the  lady's  apartments.  They  reached  the 
court  in  safety,  Will  following  the  movements  of  his  win- 
some guide  with  admiring  eyes ;  and  he  was  about  to 
address  her  when  she  was  startled  by  the  voice  of  her 
uncle  calling  her  name. 

"  Bide  here,  bide  here,"  she  whispered  quickly,  and 
sped  away  in  the  direction  of  the  voice. 

Will  and  Stark  halted  obediently,  the  former  very 
much  puzzled  by  the  abrupt  flight  of  the  damsel. 

But  he  had  presently  another  matter  for  dissatisfaction. 
Some  one  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  on  turning  his 
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head  he  observed  that  six  soldiers  stood  behind  him.     The 
one  who  had  touched  him  spoke — 

"  His   lordship,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  desires  to   see  you, 
comrade." 
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"  The  Douglas  turned  him  on  his  steed, 
And  I  wat  a  loud  langht  leuch  he — 
'  Of  a'  the  fools  I  have  ever  met, 
Man,  I  hae  never  met  ane  like  thee. 

"  '  Art  thou  akin  to  lord  or  knight, 

Or  courtly  squire,  or  warrior  leal  ? ' 
'  I  am  a  tinkler,'  quoth  the  wight, 

'  But  I  like  crown-cracking  unco  weel.' " 

Jock  Jolinstone. 

FINDING  himself  surrounded  by  six  stalwart  fellows,  fully 
armed,  Will's  first  thought  was  to  fight  for  his  liberty  ;  but  his 
second  thought  showed  him  of  what  little  avail  his  weapon- 
less hands  could  be  against  so  many.  He  therefore  thrust 
his  hand  into  the  pouch  in  which  he  had  placed  the  letter 
Katherine  had  entrusted  to  him,  clutched  it,  and  crumpled 
it  into  a  ball.  He  closed  his  big  hand  over  it,  and  held  it 
there  securely. 

Then  he  grinned  in  the  face  of  the  officer  who  had 
addressed  him,  and  answered — 

"  His  lordship  does  me  muckle  honour  ;  but  wha'  might 
he  be,  for  I  never  heard  o'  the  chiel  afore  ?  " 

"  You'll  have  the  chance  of  knowing  him  now — march," 
said  the  officer. 

The  men  moved.  Will  attempted  to  expostulate,  and 
promised  to  come  back  and  see  his  lordship  another  time  ; 
but  he  was  roughly  hustled  forward,  and  his  words  were 
unheeded. 

Stark  during  these  proceedings  kept  closely  by  his 
master's  side,  looking  up  occasionally  at  his  face,  and 
growling  as  if  only  waiting  for  the  command  to  spring  at 
the  soldiers.  Will,  however,  had  no  desire  either  to  risk 
his  own  skin  or  the  hound's  in  a  useless  struggle,  and  so 
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he  permitted  himself  to  be  driven  forward,  and  the  dog 
followed. 

The  party  was  obliged  to  halt  in  the  ante-room  of  the 
carl's  apartment,  and  there  Stark  gave  vent  to  another 
protest  against  the  whole  proceedings  by  a  low,  prolonged 
growl.  Will  for  the  first  time  spoke  to  the  faithful  com- 
panion of  his  troubles. 

"  Hand  your  tongue,  you  ill-mannered  brute,"  he  said, 
as  if  angry.  "  Do  you  no  ken  you're  in  the  King's  ain 
house,  and  gaun  to  seen  ane  o'  the  King's  ain  lords? 
There,  take  that  bite  atween  your  jaws,  and  haud  it  there 
just  to  keep  your  tongue  quiet." 

Stooping,  he  thrust  the  crumpled  letter  into  the  dog's 
mouth,  and  managed  it  so  adroitly  that  none  of  those 
around  him  saw  or  suspected  what  the  "  bite "  was  with 
which  he  attempted  to  quiet  the  animal. 

Will  held  up  his  finger  warningly,  and  grinning,  so 
that  the  soldiers  and  attendants  looked  at  one  another, 
smiling  at  the  evidence  that  the  fellow  was  a  half-wit. 

"Noo,  Stark,"  said  Will,  confirming  the  impression  of 
his  imbecility  by  addressing  the  hound  as  if  it  had  a  human 
comprehension,  "  dinna  ye  be  swallowing  it  a'  at  ance  ; 
keep  it  atween  your  teeth,  lad,  for  Gruid  kens  whan  ye'll 
get  sic  a  bite  as  that  again." 

He  was  at  this  moment  commanded  by  an  orderly  to 
follow  him,  and  he  was  conducted  into  the  presence  of  the 
newly  dubbed  Earl  of  Mar — a  title  which  Cochrane  quietly 
and  resolutely  required  every  one  to  remember.  He  who 
forgot  the  fact  of  the  favourite's  elevation,  or  failed  to 
respect  it,  was  made  to  suffer  for  it  by  some  prompt  penalty 
inflicted  on  him  in  whatever  most  nearly  concerned  him. 
Conscious  of  his  inability  to  enforce  the  recognition  of  his 
newly  acquired  dignity  on  those  discontented  nobles  and 
gentlemen  who  were  powerful  enough  or  bold  enough  to 
stand  in  open  opposition  to  him,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of 
compelling  the  acknowledgment  of  his  position  from  all 
who  could  not  or  would  not  risk  the  loss  of  place  and 
influence  by  offending  him. 

The  successful  statesman  was  seated  by  a  table,  upon 
which  were  spread  numerous  documents  and  charts  with, 
which  he  appeared  to  have  been  deeply  occupied.  When 
Mucklo  Will  was  ushered  in,  Cochrane  looked  up  from  his 
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papers,  scrutinized  the  man  narrowly,  and  then  signalled 
to  the  attendant  to  withdraw. 

Will  made  his  salute  with  respectful  clownishness ;  and 
whilst  Stark  amused  himself  by  diligently  gnawing  a  piece 
of  paper,  and  tearing  it  in  fragments,  his  master  began  to 
stare  about  him  until  he  was  abruptly  accosted  by  a  sharp 
clear  voice — 

"  What  are  you  doing  here,  my  man  ?  " 

Will  almost  jumped  from  the  floor,  so  sudden  and  pene- 
trating had  been  the  utterance.  But  if  the  speaker  had 
been  attempting  to  throw  him  off  his  guard,  he  failed. 

"  Saunts  be  wi'  us,"  cried  Will,  in  simple  wonder ;  "  but 

yc  gar'd  my  heart  loup.    What  am  I  doing  here  ? 'deed 

— and  ye'll  first  hae  to  tell  me  that  yoursel',  sir ;  for  I 
came  here  on  your  honour's  lordship's  invitation,  and  no 
for  any  errand  o'  my  ain  ava.  I'll  be  thankful  when  ye  let 
me  awa'  again,  for  I  couldna  thole  to  bide  in  a  place  wi' 
sodgers  on  ilka  hand,  and  prim-mouthed  serving  men  every- 
where glowering  at  ye  at  every  step  and  turn  as  though 
they  were  feared  ye  was  gaun  to  lift  the  house  on  your 
shouthers  and  make  awa'  wi'  it." 

Cochrane  permitted  him  to  run  on,  apparently  trying 
to  fathom  the  character  of  the  man,  whose  freedom  of 
speech  did  not  seem  in  any  way  to  betoken  disrespect. 

"  Ah,  you  do  not  like  the  place.  How  did  you  enter  it, 
then  ?  " 

Will  looked  sheepish,  twisted  his  shoulders,  and  grinned 
slyly  in  the  face  of  his  inquisitor. 

"  Weel,  my  lord,"  he  began  slowly,  "  if  I  maun  tell  ye 
the  real  truth,  it  was  a  lass  that  tempted  me  in,  and  mony 
wiser  folk  nor  me  hae  been  led  out  o'  their  gate  by  the 
same  temptation." 

The  inquisitor  nodded  and  smiled  approvingly,  as  if 
interested  in  Will's  adventure. 

"  And  the  name  o'  the  lass  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Hoots,  my  lord,  I  couldna  tell  ye  that,  for  wha  kens 
what  use  ye  might  make  o't,  and  she's  no  fit  for  the  like  o' 
you,  though  she  is  a  braw  lass.  Na,  na,  my  lord,  ye  maun 
keep  to  your  ain  side  o'  the  wa'." 

"  Where  are  you  going  when  you  leave  the  palace  ?  " 

"Hame." 

"  Where  is  vour  home  ?  " 
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"  No  very  far  frae  the  Rhinns  o'  Gallowa." 

The  inquisitor  pounced  upon  him  now,  having,  as  ho 
thought,  confused  him  by  the  diversity  of  his  questions. 

"  You  are  in  the  service  of  Gordon  of  Lamington  ?  " 

"  I'll  no  say  but  I  might  hae  been,"  rejoined  Will,  quite 
composed. 

"  And  you  have  received  a  letter  for  him  from  the  lady 
who  was  known  as  Katherine  Janfarie  ?  " 

"Have  I  so?" 

"  I  know  it." 

"Weel,  if  your  lordship  kens  a'  aboot  it,  what's  the 
good  o'  speering  ?  " 

"  You  must  deliver  that  letter  to  me." 

"  But  whar  is  it  ?  " 

"You  have  it.  Come,  come,  my  man,  do  not  waste 
time,  for  you  must  obey  me  sooner  or  later,  and  it  will  be 
better  for  yourself  to  obey  instantly.  By  proving  yourself 
ready  to  serve  me,  you  will  find  that  I  can  be  a  good 
master." 

"  I  would  be  loth  to  doubt  that,  or  to  disobey  your 
lordship ;  but  when  a  body  hasna  got  the  thing  that's  wanted, 
what  way  is  he  to  do  your  bidding  ?  " 

"  By  telling  me  where  you  have  hidden  it." 

"  Hidden  it  ?— me  hide  it  I   What  would  I  do  that  for  ?  " 

The  evident  simplicity  of  the  man,  and  the  cunning  with 
which  he  admitted  everything  he  could  not  deny,  yet  held 
back,  by  clever  equivocal  answers,  the  most  important  in- 
formation required,  puzzled  the  inquisitor  not  a  little.  Ob- 
serving the  fellow  on  his  entrance,  he  had  not  anticipated 
any  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  him  a  full  confession,  and 
he  was  therefore  surprised  that,  after  a  conversation  of 
several  minutes'  duration,  he  felt  that  so  far  he  had  beep 
baffled  by  the  shrewd  yokel. 

He  did  not  like  the  feeling  at  all,  although  he  had  a 
sufficient  appreciation  of  character,  even  when  opposed  to 
him,  to  be  somewhat  amused,  knowing  that  ultimately  his 
power  must  prevail. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  "  he  said  quietly,  again  changing 
the  subject. 
"Will." 
"What  else?" 
"  Muckle  Will." 
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"  What  else  ?  " 

Will  scratched  his  head  as  if  unable  to  conceive  what 
more  a  man  could  require  in  a  name;  then,  as  if  with  a 
sudden  recollection,  he  cried — 

"  Oh,  folk  whiles  call  me  Muckle  Will  Craig." 

"Well,  Muckle  Will  Craig,  you  are  well  named,  and 
you  have  more  wit  than  you  seem  desirous  of  appearing  to 
possess ;  which  is  something  in  your  favour,  since  most 
men  are  anxious  to  seem  possessed  of  more  than  Heaven 
has  given  them.  I  like  you  the  better  for  it ;  so  now  tell 
me,  have  you  ever  heard  of  the  boot  ?  " 

"  Ay,  I  hae  heard  tell  o'  boots,  and  shoon  too." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  but  this  is  an  iron  boot  which  we  keep  in 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  a  wonderful  boot,  and  has 
been  known  to  make  even  the  dumb  speak." 

"  Od,  man,  it  maun  be  a  useful  implement,"  said  Will, 
grinning  as  a  child  might  have  done  at  a  fairy  tale. 

"  Very  useful,"  continued  his  lordship  ;  "  and  especially 
so,  when  we  have  a  dour  or  a  foolish  person  to  deal  with, 
who  refuses  to  answer  civil  questions.  We  just  put  the 
boot  on  him  and  wedge  it  up  tight  until  he  has  spoken,  or 
his  bones  are  crushed  into  jelly." 

Will's  face  gave  a  wry  twist  at  this,  and  he  muttered 
uneasily — 

"  I  wouldna  like  to  try  on  your  boot,  master." 

"Then  we  have,  besides,  some  pretty  little  instruments 
which  grip  the  thumbs  in  much  the  same  fashion,  and 
various  other  contrivances  by  which  to  test  the  strength  of 
stupid  knaves  who  continue  sullen  and  silent.  Last  of  all, 
we  have  a  gallows." 

Will's  uneasiness  increased ;  he  shuffled  with  his  feet, 
and  drew  his  hands  behind  him  as  if  the  instruments  of 
torture  were  already  in  sight. 

"  They  maun  be  a'  wheen  ugly  things." 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  them  ?  " 

"  No,  I'm  muckle  obliged  to  your  lordship,  but  I  hae 
nae  curiosity  about  sic  affairs." 

"  I  thought  so  ;  but  I  am  afraid,  my  man,  we  shall  have 
to  try  the  effect  of  them  all  on  your  sturdy  frame — a  course 
which  I  would  be  sorry  to  adopt  with  you,  Will,  because  I 
would  rather  offer  you  a  snug  place  in  my  service  than 
r^nke  a  cripple  of  such  a  brave-looking  fellow." 
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"  Dinna  do  that,  for  ony  sake,  my  lord,  for  syne  I  would 
be  nae  use  to  ony  body." 

"  There  is  only  one  way  to  save  yourself." 

"  Weel,  I'll  take  that.     What  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  to  be  sensible." 

"  Oh,  I'll  be  uncommon  sensible  if  that  will  save  me  frae 
your  boots  and  your  irons  and  sic  things." 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  give  me  the  letter  you  have  got ; 
and  you  must  guide  a  small  party  of  my  friends  to  the 
hiding-place  of  Lamington.  We  are  only  anxious  to  show 
him  a  little  courtesy,  and  to  give  him  the  attendance  a 
knight  of  his  position  should  have." 

Will  scratched  his  head  harder  than  ever,  and  glanced 
ruefully  at  the  calm  face  of  the  gentleman  who  made  this 
proposition  so  quietly,  just  as  if  there  had  been  "neither 
falsehood  nor  treachery  connected  with  it. 

"  I  havena  got  the  letter,  as  I  hae  tauld  ye,"  he  said,  dis- 
tressedly  ;  "  and  as  for  taking  your  sodgers  to  surprise  the 
master — Lamington,  I  mean — I  canna  do  that." 

His  lordship  tapped  on  the  table  with  the  hilt  of  a 
poniard.  Two  troopers  and  the  officer  who  had  arrested 
Will  appeared  instantly  to  answer  to  the  summons. 

"  Take  that  man,"  said  Cochrane,  with  a  slow  distinct 
utterance,  as  if  to  impress  every  word  on  the  mind  of  the 
person  most  concerned,  "  and  convey  him  to  the  castle. 
Let  him  be  put  to  the  torture  until  he  has  given  the  infor- 
mation required  by  this  despatch;  and  if  he  continue 
obstinate " 

He  paused  as  if  to  notice  whether  or  not  his  words  had 
produced  any  signs  of  submission  ;  but  Will  remained  silent 
and  bewildered. 

"If  he  remain  obstinate,"  proceeded  the  statesman, 
"  under  the  torture,  let  him  be  hung  in  chains  on  the 
public  gibbet  as  a  warning  to  all  traitors  and  knaves." 

Still  the  man  made  no  sign  of  repenting  his  resolution 
to  remain  faithful  to  his  chief,  and  the  guard  laid  hold  of 
him  to  drag  him  away.  But  as  they  advanced  for  that 
purpose  one  of  them  trampled  on  Stark's  toes ;  the  dog 
littered  a  sharp  whine,  and  showed  its  teeth  as  if  about  to 
retaliate  or  defend  its  master.  The  officer  was  about  to 
strike  him  when  Will  stopped  him. 

"  Diuna  harm   Stark,  ye  brute ;  he  canna  tell  ye  ony 
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secrets,  sae  ye  needna  put  him  in  your  boots  and  shoon. 
Let  him  be,  will  ye  ?  " 

Cochrane  eyed  the  master  of  the  dog  attentively ;  and 
then,  half  amused  by  the  display  of  affection  and  by  the 
fancy  which  it  suggested,  he  said,  coldly — 

"  Let  the  dog  be  quartered  before  the  rascal's  eyes." 

"Mercy,  man,  ye  wouldna  do  that,"  cried  Will,  becom- 
ing excited  on  Stark's  account,  although  he  had  remained 
quiet  enough  on  his  own.  "What  guid  will  it  do  ye  to 
harm  a  dumb  brute  like  that  ?  He's  been  a  true  friend  and 
brither  and  neighbour  to  me  ever  since  he  was  a  pup  nae 
bigger  nor  your  hand — dinna  harm  the  dog." 

An  impatient  gesture  of  his  lordship  was  the  only 
answer  to  this  extraordinary  appeal. 

The  soldiers  began  to  drag  the  prisoner  away. 

"  Let  the  poor  dog  be,"  he  cried  again,  his  huge  frame 
shaking  with  agitation,  "  and  I'll  do  onything  ye  want 
wi'  me." 

"  Where  is  the  letter,  then  ?  "  said  Cochrane,  sharply. 

"  That's  it  lying  there,  if  ye  maun  ken,"  answered  Will, 
pointing  to  the  fragments  which  Stark  had  gnawed  into 
pulp,  so  that  not  one  legible  character  could  be  deciphered 
on  them. 

Cochrane  gazed  at  the  useless  bits  of  paper,  and 
although  his  countenance  indicated  nothing,  he  was  amazed 
at  the  coolness  and  dexterity  with  which  the  half-witted 
fellow,  as  Will  had  been  regarded,  had  overreached  him. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said  presently,  "  since  you  have  dis- 
posed of  the  document  in  that  manner,  it  is  now  of  little 
consequence  to  any  one ;  but  if  you  wish  to  keep  your  head 
on  your  shoulders,  you  must  serve  me  all  the  more  faith- 
fully in  the  second  matter.  Where  is  Lamington  con- 
cealed ?  " 

"There  are  different  places,  according  to  the  humour 
he  is  in  and  the  chances  o'  a  surprise  ;  but  he  leaves  a  sign 
at  every  ane  he  quits,  sae  that  I  may  ken  whaur  to  seek 
him." 

Cochrane  turned  to  the  officer. 

"  Take  twenty  of  the  hardiest  troopers  of  your  regiment, 
and  accompany  this  fellow.  He  will  guide  you  secretly 
and  surely  to  the  hiding-place  of  the  outlaw,  Gordon  of 
Lamington,  whom  you  are  to  arrest,  alive  if  you  can;  but 
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show  him  no  mercy  if  he  resist.  Keep  close  to  your  guide, 
and  at  the  first  sign  of  treachery  on  his  part  hew  him  down. 
Go." 

The  officer  acknowledged  his  instructions  and  departed, 
followed  by  Muckle  Will,  who  was  very  glad  to  escape  the 
terrible  presence  of  his  catechiser,  even  in  the  company  of 
a  man  who  might  on  the  merest  breath  of  suspicion  become 
his  executioner. 

When  alone,  Cochrane  vainly  endeavoured  to  make 
something  out  of  the  fragments  of  Katherine's  letter ;  but 
Stark  had  done  his  work  effectually. 

"No  matter,"  he  ejaculated,  disappointedly,  "these 
fragments  will  suffice  to  satisfy  his  Majesty  of  her  attempt 
to  communicate  with  the  rebel.  The  day  shall  be  appointed 
before  another  hour  has  elapsed,  and  the  ceremony  per- 
formed with  what  expedition  the  churchmen  will  permit." 

He  rose  and  paced  the  floor  thoughtfully. 

"  There  shall  be  no  further  delay,  lest  the  weightier 
matters  of  State  interfere,  and  some  hazard — who  knows 
what  ? — alter  my  master's  humour.  Every  obstacle  is  re- 
moved now,  save  her  own  perversity,  and  that  must  yield 
too  ;  for  she  cannot  become  his  bride  even  were  he  free  and 
I  a  prisoner.  But  his  doom  is  sealed.  Yonder  knave 
cannot,  supposing  he  dared  attempt  it,  deceive  me.  My 
gallant  foeman  of  Lamington,  you  may  count  your  hours. 
Richard  Janfarie  and  the  boy  Nicol  have  missed  you,  but 
my  hand  strikes  with  unerring  force." 

His  cogitations  were  interrupted  by  the  sudden  entrance 
of  his  coadjutor,  Leonard  the  smith,  to  announce  the  arrival 
of  a  courier  with  secret  despatches  from  England. 

The  information  contained  in  the  despatches  was  to  the 
effect  that  a  powerful  English  army  was  being  mustered  by 
command  of  Edward  IV.  to  invade  Scotland,  under  the 
combined  leadership  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  Alex- 
finder,  Duke  of  Albany,  who  had  been  summoned  from 
France  for  that  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE    SECRET    DESPATCHES. 

«'  The  tidings  to  our  gnde  Scots  king 

Came  as  he  sat  at  dyne, 
With  noble  chiefs  in  braif  array, 
Drinking  the  blade-red  wine. 

11 '  To  horse !  to  horse !  my  royal  liege, 

Your  faes  stand  on  the  strand  ; 
Full  twenty  thousand  glittering  spears 
The  King  of  Norse  commands." " 

Hardyknute. 

COCHBANE  was  grievously  disturbed  by  the  intelligence  con- 
veyed in  the  secret  despatches  from  England.  They  inti- 
mated that  the  Duke  of  Albany  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of 
Scotland,  on  the  plea  that  the  'reigning  monarch  was  a 
bastard,  therefore  an  usurper,  and  that  he  was  otherwise 
unfitted  to  govern  the  country  in  consequence  of  weakness 
of  intellect. 

On  these  grounds  the  duke  had  besought  the  assistance 
of  the  English  monarch  to  place  him  on  the  throne.  In 
return  for  that  service  he  had  given  his  bond  to  restore 
the  town  of  Berwick  to  the  English,  to  acknowledge  the 
suzerainty  of  their  sovereign,  to  renounce  all  alliance  with 
France,  and  to  marry  one  of  King  Edward's  daughters  if 
the  Church  would  permit.  The  latter  event  was  somewhat 
improbable,  as  Albany  had  been  already  twice  wedded, 
and  both  wives  were  still  alive,  the  first  having  been 
divorced.  Notwithstanding  the  nefarious  nature  of  the 
proposal,  Edward  IV.  received  it  with  satisfaction,  for  he 
had  been  worsted  in  all  former  attempts  upon  the  north 
country,  and  this  seemed  to  promise  the  opportunity  of 
conquest  which  he  desired.  A  force  of  twenty  thousand 
men  was  placed  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester — the  same  who  soon  after  became  Richard  III. 
— and  the  army  was  already  on  the  march  northward, 
accompanied  by  Albany,  who  was  confident  that  many  of 
the  Scottish  Borderers  and  nobles  would  flock  to  his 
standard  as  soon  as  it  was  unfurled. 
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These  were  the  tidings  which  startled  Cochrane,  and 
which  he  had  now  to  communicate  to  the  King.  The 
openly  expressed  discontent  of  the  nobles,  and  the  no  less 
disaffection  of  the  people,  imparted  to  Albany's  invasion  a 
probability  of  success  which  indicated  extreme  peril  to  the 
life  and  government  of  James,  and  to  all  whose  fortunes 
were  linked  to  his. 

Cochrane  was  well  aware  that  he  himself  would  be 
amongst  the  first  of  the  victims  to  the  duke's  wrath. 

The  news  fell  on  the  King  like  a  thunderbolt ;  and  for 
several  minutes  he  was  overwhelmed  with  dismay.  From 
the  date  of  the  duke's  escape  he  had  been  restless  and 
misanthropical,  anticipating  evils  on  every  hand ;  and  no-w 
his  worst  fears  seemed  about  to  be  realized. 

uAy,"  he  muttered,  disconsolately,  and  pressing  his 
hand  on  his  brow,  "  the  prediction  of  the  stars  is  to  come 
true,  and  the  lion  is  to  fall  by  his  own  whelps." 

His  favourites  were  standing  around  him,  and  the 
countenance  of  every  one  was  as  gloomy  as  their  master's. 
None  seemed  to  have  any  hope  to  offer  him. 

"You  are  dumb,  sirs,"  exclaimed  the  monarch,  bitterly, 
and  glancing  at  his  attendants  as  if  disposed  to  blame  them 
for  his  misfortunes.  "You  are  dumb,  and  your  souls 
quake.  Angus  and  the  rest  have  deserted  me,  and  doubt- 
less you,  too,  will  flee  like  the  rest  when  you  smell  the 
burning  of  the  house  that  has  sheltered  you.  Have  you  no 
word  of  counsel  or  hope  to  offer  us,  my  Lord  of  Mar  ?  Or 
are  you,  as  the  one  who  has  received  the  highest  favour 
from  our  hands,  the  first  to  calculate  the  means  of  saving 
your  own  head  by  the  help  of  your  heels  ?  " 

Cochraue  stood  nearest  to  the  King,  and  he  received 
this  outburst  of  suspicion  with  genuine  agitation.  Cold 
and  stern  as  his  nature  might  be,  he  was  deeply  affected  by 
the  spectacle  of  his  royal  master's  despair. 

"  Sire,"  he  answered,  quietly,  and  there  was  even  dignity 
in  his  evident  sincerity,  "  your  gracious  pleasure  has  made 
me  what  I  am ;  the  eminence  I  have  gained  is  due  to  your 
kindness  more  than  to  my  own  deserts.  Your  gracious 
pleasure  has  enabled  me  to  become  from  a  poor  man  the 
possessor  of  wealth  enough  to  insure  me  ease  and  comfort 
for  my  remaining  years  in  some  foreign  land  if  I  chose  to 
forget  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  your  Majesty,  and  to  fly 
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from  you  in  the  hour  of  danger  like  the  base  thing  you 
suspect  me  of  being." 

"  Few  men  are  ready  to  prove  their  gratitude  with 
their  lives — unless  when  they  desire  some  further  favour," 
interrupted  James,  moodily,  but  eyeing  his  favourite  with 
some  curiosity. 

"Perhaps,  sire,  I  am  one  of  the  few,"  proceeded  Coch- 
rane  ;  "  but  the  place  you  have  given  me  has  made  me  the 
mark  of  scorn,  envy,  and  hate  to  many,  and  I  know  that  my 
head  will  be  the  first  to  fall  when  your  power  fails  to  protect 
me.  I  might  save  myself ;  the  way  is  still  clear  to  me,  and 
your  Majesty  has  been  good  enough  to  indicate  it.  A  week 
hence — a  day  hence — it  will  be  too  late ;  but  at  this  moment 
the  choice  lies  with  myself.  I  have  chosen,  then ;  and  I 
remain  by  your  side,  my  liege,  to  meet  the  worst,  and  to 
give  you  what  help  my  poor  wit  and  arm  may  be  able  to 
give  in  your  extremity." 

He  spoke  sincerely ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  un- 
scrupulous nature  of  his  dealings  in  pursuing  his  particular 
aims  and  ambition,  Robert  Cochrane  was,  at  any  rate, 
worthy  of  the  favour  he  had  received  in  the  fidelity  with 
which  he  served  his  master  at  various  crises. 

The  King  was  visibly  relieved  by  this  display  of  loyalty, 
and  more  so  when  Rogers,  Hommel,  Leonard,  Torphichen, 
and  the  rest  hastened  to  assure  him  of  their  steady 
allegiance  in  good  or  ill.  They  could,  indeed,  do  no  less. 
Rogers  did  so  spontaneously ;  but  the  others  were  not 
altogether  satisfied  that  they  were  doing  the  best  for  their 
own  interests  in  clinging  to  a  monarch  whose  throne  was 
shaken  at  its  foundations. 

James,  however,  perceived  nothing  of  that  doubt ;  the 
sincerity  of  Cochrane  rendered  him  insensible  to  the  sus- 
picious protestations  of  the  others,  and  he  accepted  them 
all  in  good  faith. 

He  personally  examined  the  courier  who  had  brought 
the  despatches,  and  was  well  rewarded  for  his  trouble. 
The  courier,  although  he  spoke  in  a  very  low  voice,  and 
kept  his  head  always  bowed,  so  that  his  features  were 
never  clearly  discernible,  proved  to  be  a  man  of  superior 
information,  and  was  able  to  supplement  the  contents  of 
the  despatches  by  various  items  of  importance.  To  his 
Majesty  thi8  was  the  most  satisfactory  portion  of  all  his 
tidings. 
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"  I  know  the  Borders  well,  sire,  and  although  there  is 
a  strong  body  of  stout  fellows  in  Berwick,  who  will  stand 
for  Albany,  your  Grace's  brother,  there  are  not  half  a 
dozen  of  the  Border  leaders,  beside,  who  will  join  him, 
coming  as  he  does  under  the  protection  of  England." 

"  What  makes  you  so  sure  of  that,  sirrah  ?  "  queried 
James,  anxiously. 

"  I  have  received  assurance  from  the  principal  chiefs, 
sire,  and  they  have  already  appointed  a  leader  under  whose 
general  directions  they  will  act  for  your  Majesty." 

"  And  who  is  the  leader  ?  We  should  know  one  who 
so  pi'omptly  steps  forward  to  our  aid." 

"  Gordon  of  Lamington,  so  please  your  Majesty." 

"  Him  !  "  exclaimed  the  King. 

"  Him  ! "  echoed  Cochrane,  startled,  and  eyeing  the 
courier  suspiciously. 

"  The  same,"  proceeded  the  man,  respectfully ;  "  he 
has  had  early  tidings  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  and  has  been  stirring  himself  on  your  Majesty's 
behalf,  so  that  he  is  enabled  to  send  you  this  assurance  by 
me,  that  when  your  Grace  marches  to  the  Debateable  Land 
you  will  find  him  at  the  head  of  such  an  army  of  Borderers 
as  has  never  been  banded  together  before." 

The  King  was  pleased,  although  much  perplexed,  that 
a  man  who  had  appeared  to  be  so  uncompromising  a  traitor 
should  so  actively  bestir  himself  in  his  behalf. 

Cochrane  was  as  much  disturbed  by  this  intelligence  as 
by  that  of  the  despatches ;  but  he  made  no  further  com- 
ment than  to  hope  that  the  courier  had  not  been  deceived, 
and  that  the  force  under  Lamington  was  not  intended  to 
aid  rather  than  oppose  Albany. 

The  suggestion  had  its  effect  on  James  ;  but  he  was 
excited  by  the  conflicting  reports  of  invasion,  rebellion, 
and  loyalty,  and  with  a  firmness  and  promptitude  which  he 
rarely  displayed,  he  issued  directions  that  all  liege  vassals 
of  the  crown  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  should 
assemble  at  the  Borough  Moor  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  that  an 
immediate  council  of  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
realm  should  be  held  at  the  castle  of  the  capital,  whither 
his  Majesty  would  at  once  proceed  to  join  them. 

In  the  midst  of  the  numerous  occupations  which  these 
commands  and  the  events  of  the  hour  entailed  on  him, 
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there  were  two  objects  which  Cochrane  endeavoured  to 
compass  without  delay.  The  first  was  to  secure  the  sab- 
mission  of  Katherine  to  the  union  with  himself,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  able  to  claim  the  allegiance  of  the 
Janfaries,  the  Fenwicks,  and  the  Musgraves  in  the  forth- 
coming contest,  and  so  sustain  his  own  power,  and  prove 
his  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  antagonistic  nobles. 

The  second  object  was  to  insure  the  removal  of  Lam- 
ington,  who  had  been  the  great  stumbling-block  in  the 
way  of  the  achievement  of  one  of  his  most  eagerly  pursued 
desires.  At  first  he  had  been  indifferent  to  the  man,  but 
now  he  hated  him  thoroughly,  and  was  resolved  to  extir- 
pate him  at  any  hazard,  for  he  had  arisen  at  the  last 
moment  in  .the  shape  of  a  loyal  leader  instead  of  a 
treacherous  conspirator,  and  had  thus  given  the  lie  to  all 
the  statements  and  asseverations  Cochrane  had  made  to 
the  King. 

He  had  never  before  found  himself  so  closely  matched. 
Again  and  again  he  had  seemed  to  triumph,  and  still  his 
enemy  had  baffled  him.  But  this  time  he  should  not 
escape.  The  men  who  accompanied  the  treacherous  servant, 
Muckle  Will,  had  strict  orders  not  to  spare  their  prey ; 
and  they  were  men  who  understood  such  commands 
perfectly. 

So  Cochrane  turned  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  firsf 
object,  feeling  assured  that  the  second  was  safe. 
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"  Nae  pity  was  there  in  his  breast, 

For  war  alane  he  lo'ed  ; 
His  grey  een  sparkled  at  the  sight 
Of  plunder,  death,  and  blind. 

"  '  What,  shall  onr  hearts  of  steel,'  ho  said, 

'  Bend  to  a  woman's  sang  ? 
Or  can  her  words  our  honour  quit, 
For  sic  dishonest  wrang  ?  '  " 

MACKENZIE. 


KATHERINR  attended  vespers  in  the  royal  chapel,  and 
although  still  cold  and  hopeless  in  regard  to  her  own 
future,  she  prayed  fervently  for  the  safety  of  her  brother  — 
prayed  earnestly  that  Heaven  might  avert  the  meeting  he 
desired,  and  that  no  ill-fortune  might  render  his  death 
chargeable  to  Gordon.  The  terror  of  such  a  catastrophe 
thrilled  her  with  exquisite  agony,  and  to  prevent  it  she 
would  have  submitted  to  any  penance  or  sacrifice. 

So  deep  and  absorbing  were  her  prayers  that  she 
remained  in  the  chapel  long  after  all  others  had  quitted  it. 
When  she  rose  from  her  knees,  even  the  priests  had 
retired,  either  without  observing  her  in  the  shadowed  nook 
which  she  had  chosen  for  her  devotions,  or  not  desiring  to 
disturb  her. 

With  slow  and  sorrowful  steps  she  moved  towards  the 
doorway,  lingering  as  if  she  regretted  to  leave  the  sacred 
place,  which,  with  its  dim  lights  and  solemn  silence,  so  well 
accorded  with  her  melancholy  mood. 

She  was  too  much  occupied  by  her  own  unhappy 
reflections  to  observe  a  hasty  movement  as  of  some  one 
behind  her  —  a  sound  which  would  have  startled  her  if  she 
had  noticed  it,  for  the  place  appeared  to  be  deserted  by  all 
save  herself. 

Before  the  sound  was  repeated,  the  door  which  she  was 
approaching  hurriedly  opened,  and  Cochrane  presented 
himself. 

She  displayed  neither  surprise  nor  repugnance,  but 
acknowledged  his  respectful  salutation  with  quiet  courtesy. 
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"  I  have  been  seeking  you,  madam,"  he  said,  "  having 
somewhat  of  import,  to  me,  at  least,  to  communicate. 
Will  you  permit  me  to  conduct  you  to  your  apartments  ?  " 

She  grew  slightly  faint  at  the  intimation  he  made,  but 
she  only  showed  it  by  a  sudden  pallor  of  the  cheeks 
changing  to  crimson.  She  maintained  her  composure, 
and  answered,  coldly — 

"What  your  lordship  desires  to  say  may  be  said  here." 

"As  you  will,  madam;  but  you  will  accord  me  the 
favour  of  being  seated." 

And  he  pointed  to  a  seat  in  one  of  the  niches  in  the 
wall. 

"Your  lordship  will  pardon  me  if  I  remain  stand! air, 
and  proceed  to  the  matter  which  has  procured  me  the 
honour  of  your  attention." 

"  You  are  very  cold,  Katherine,"  he  said,  regarding  her 
with  a  mixture  of  curiosity  and  chagrin. 

"  I  await  the  communication  your  lordship  has  for 
me." 

He  seemed  to  thrust  aside  some  faint  sentiment  of  pity 
which  her  sad  appearance  had  conjured  up  in  his  breast, 
and  he  spoke  in  his  usual  tone  of  cold  courtesy — 

"  I  regret,  madam,  that  you  will  not  permit  me  to  be 
your  friend,  but  I  will  try  to  prove  myself  so  in  spite  of 
your  resistance.  You  have  been  made  aware  that  his 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  sanction  the  new  performance 
of  the  marriage  ceremony  between  us  ?  " 

She  inclined  her  head — that  was  all  the  outward  sign 
she  made ;  but  her  heart  throbbed  wildly  with  its  alarm 
and  anguish. 

"  I  have  come  now  to  inform  you  that  the  ceremony 
must  take  place  within  six  days,"  he  went  on,  "  and  to  beg 
of  you  to  regard  me  with  at  least  some  slight  degree  less 
of  disfavour,  if  you  cannot  yet  give  me  any  token  of 
friendship." 

"Does  the  hawk  claim  friendship  with  the  quarry  it 
pursues  ?  "  she  asked,  coldly,  but  her  heart  trembled. 

"  Devotion  and  respect  are  not  the  characteristics  of  a 
bird  of  prey,"  he  rejoined. 

"  When  they  take  the  form  of  relentless  persecution  it 
is  not  easy  to  distinguish  them  from  those  qualities  which 
make  a  tyrant  and  an  enemy." 
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"  Too  earnest  kindness  may  be  mistaken  for  persecution 
when  the  mind  is  resolved  to  see  nothing  good  in  the 
profferer  of  it.  But  I  have  surely  satisfied  you  of  my 
respect  since  I  have  so  long  left  your  privacy  undisturbed, 
when  the  opportunity  of  place  and  power  might  have 
enabled  me  to  press  my  suit  with  advantage." 

"  I  own  you  have  shown  me  the  consideration  which  a 
hunter  shows  a  caged  bird  ;  he  does  not  kill  it  immediately, 
because  he  knows  that  he  can  do  so  whenever  the  humour 
takes  him,  and  therefore  waits  to  see  how  tame  it  may 
become." 

"That  may  be  as  you  say;  bat  even  now  I  would  not 
have  sought  to  hasten  the  union  which  is  still  so  hateful  to 
you,  were  it  not  that  events,  which  drive  me  and  stronger 
men  before  them,  render  further  delay  impossible." 

"  What  would  you  have  ? "  she  asked,  in  that  cold 
uninterested  voice,  as  if  the  conversation  concerned  some 
other  person,  and  not  herself. 

"  Your  free  submission  to  the  King's  command." 

"  The  condemned  submit  to  their  fate  because  it  is 
unavoidable  ;  they  cannot  be  expected  to  submit  freely." 

"  But  yours  is  not  the  fate  of  the  condemned.  Position 
and  wealth  are  offered  to  you  with  the  hand  of  one  who 
will  at  least  endeavour  to  insure  your  happiness.  Are  you 
still  obstinate  ?  Do  you  still  refuse  ?  " 

"Have  I  the  option  of  refusal?"  she  said,  rousing 
from  her  torpor  with  a  flash  of  scorn.  "  Oh,  sir,  it  is  a 
poor  exertion  of  your  strength  over  my  helpless  condition, 
to  mock  me  with  a  hollow  show  of  liberty.  You  have 
deprived  me  of  every  hope  that  could  have  made  liberty 
precious;  you  have  used  all  the  force  of  the  King's 
authority  and  of  your  own  cunning  to  compel  my  obedience 
to  your  will.  Why  pretend,  then,  to  consult  my  inclination, 
when  you  know  that  I  must  always  look  upon  you  with 
abhorrence  as  the  cause  of  all  my  wretchedness  ?  " 

Cochrane  folded  his  hands  and  cast  his  eyes  gloomily 
upon  the  floor. 

"  I  desired  to  consult  your  pleasure,  madam,"  he  said, 
reflectively,  "in  the  faint  hope  that  time  might  have 
softened  the  harshness  of  your  judgment  of  me.  But  your 
repugnance  appears  to  be  now  as  strong  as  ever.  Will 
nothing  reconcile  you  to  me  ?  " 
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He  eyed  her  from  beneath  his  heavy  brows  with  evident 
uneasiness  as  he  waited  her  reply. 

"  The  vulture  and  the  dove  may  be  reconciled,  the  wolf 
and  the  lamb  may  become  mates,  but  I  tell  you,  my  lord, 
that  my  regard  for  you  can  never  change." 

"Think,  madam,  of  the  high  place  you  will  hold  as 
Countess  of  Mar,"  he  urged. 

"  That  which  is  not  desired  can  give  no  satisfaction  to 
the  possessor." 

"  Think,  again,  of  the  power  you  may  command  to  aid 
your  kinsfolk.  Think  of  the  wealth  which  will  be  yours 
to  satisfy  every  wish  or  whim,  to  help  and  cheer  the 
forlorn,  or  to  crush  your  enemy." 

"  Why  press  these  arguments  upon  me,  my  lord  ?  "  she 
rejoined,  weariedly.  "  When  hope  is  dead,  what  is  there 
the  world  holds  that  can  give  joy  ?  I  have  no  humour  to 
help  others  when  I  am  so  sick  of  all  that  surrounds  me. 
The  thought  that  I  might  crush  my  enemy  does  quicken 
my  pulse,  but  the  only  enemy  I  would  crush  is  yourself." 

He  rested  his  back  against  the  wall,  folded  his  arms,  and 
bowed  his  head,  brooding  darkly. 

She  stood  before  him,  white  and  passionless  as  marble, 
indifferent,  it  might  have  seemed,  as  to  the  result  of  his 
meditations. 

"I  perceive,"  he  said  at  length,  with  some  chagrin, 
"  that  I  have  erred  in  prosecuting  this  suit.  It  would  have 
been  wiser  to  have  left  you  to  follow  your  own  course." 

"Ah,  sir,  it  would  have  been  well  for  all  of  us  had  yon 
discovered  that  earlier,"  she  ejaculated,  not  without  a 
shade  of  pity  for  the  potent  statesman  in  his  admission  of 
weakness,  although  all  his  power  and  influence  had  failed 
to  elicit  any  sentiment  save  that  of  scorn. 

"No  man  is  clear-eyed  when  his  passion  stirs  him," 
he  commented,  moodily.  "At  first  I  admired  you,  and 
desired  the  allegiance  of  your  kinsmen  to  help  me  in 
leaguing  the  Borderers  together  as  a  force  to  act  in  my 
behalf,  and  to  protect  me  against  the  envious  barons  who 
desire  my  fall.  I  own  it  freely  now — it  was  policy  rather 
than  affection  which  first  attracted  me  to  you.  But  your 
opposition  and  the  disgrace  which  your  flight  on  our  bridal 
day  seemed  to  cast  on  me,  roused  a  passion  which  blinded 
me.  The  desire  to  win  you — ay,  win  you  for  your  own 
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sake — and  the  resolution  to  requite  the  insult  Gordon  had 
put  upon  me  became  stronger  than  all  thought  of  policy. 
No  woman  has  been  sought  with  devotion  so  steady  as 
mine." 

"  And  no  woman  could  have  desired  it  less." 

"  Would  that  I  had  comprehended  that  months  ago,  as 
I  do  now.  But  is  it  too  late  to  better  the  ill-fortune  which 
has  fallen  to  us  both  ?  Am  I  so  deformed — so  hideous  in 
your  eyes — that  you  must  always  shrink  from  me  with 
loathing  ?  " 

"  I  have  answered  you,  my  lord." 

"  It  cannot  be  that  you  still  hope  to  mate  with  Gordon  ?  " 

He  bent  forward,  and  the  mild,  almost  contrite  tone  in 
which  he  had  been  speaking,  gave  place  to  his  ordinary 
cold,  harsh  manner,  under  the  suspicion  which  prompted 
his  inquiry. 

"  Alas  !  no  ;  you  have  deprived  me  of  that  hope  and  all 
others.  My  brother's  blood  is  on  his  hands,  and  we  have 
parted." 

"  Yet  the  first  use  you  made  of  your  release  from  con- 
straint was  to  endeavour  to  communicate  with  him." 

She  started  in  alarm,  at  once  divining  that  her  message 
had  miscarried. 

"  You  know  that  ?  " 

He  bowed  with  a  malicious  smile. 

"I  know  all.  Your  messenger  was  arrested  as  he 
quitted  you.  The  knave  has  consented  to  betray  his  master 
into  our  hands,  and  he  is  already  on  the  way  with  a  strong 
body  of  troopers  to  arrest  him." 

She  staggered  back,  horrified  by  the  thought  that  in  her 
desire  to  save  Nicol  she  had  been  the  instrument  of  betray- 
ing Lamington. 

"  But  you  will  not  be  so  fell  a  monster  as  to  take 
advantage  of  this  treachery  !  "  she  exclaimed,  piteously. 

"  Vengeance  is  pleasant,  madam,  and  you  leave  nothing 
else  to  satisfy  me,"  he  answered,  drily. 

"Beware,  my  lord,  beware,"  she  cried,  with  passionate 
emphasis,  "  for  I  too  may  be  roused  to  seek  a  similar 
satisfaction." 

"  That  I  will  be  prepared  to  meet,"  he  proceeded, 
placidly;  "in  the  mean  while,  I  have  promised  to  deliver 
Gordon  to  your  brother  Nicol ;  if  he  fails  to  wreak  his  will 
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upon  him,  then  this  rebellious  gallant  falls  to  my  care,  and 
I  pledge  you  all  that  I  have  won,  he  will  not  escape  me 
a  second  time,  even  with  your  aid. 


It  was  a  cry  of  utter  despair  wrung  from  her  agony. 
She  fell  upon  her  knees,  wildly  extending  her  hands  to 
him  —  the  man  she  loathed  and  scorned  —  pleading  to  him 
for  mercy.  Nicol  and  Gordon  were  to  be  brought  together, 
were  to  be  forced  to  combat,  both  were  to  fall,  and  she 
would  be  the  cause.  The  terrible  discovery  that  the  design 
she  had  formed  to  save  them  had  become  the  means  of 
destroying  both,  appalled  her.  She  forgot  her  hate,  forgot 
that  it  was  the  subtle  skill  of  this  man  which  had  wrought 
out  her  generous  design  to  so  dire  an  issue  ;  she  remem- 
bered only  that  he  had  the  power  to  rescue  the  victims  of 
her  love  and  of  his  enmity. 

"Mercy,  mercy!"  she  cried,  wildly.  "For  the  dear 
Virgin's  sake,  spare  them  —  spare  me  the  thought  that  I 
have  been  the  cause  of  more  bloodshed.  Oh,  merciful 
Father,  look  down  and  move  this  man's  cruel  heart." 

"  Calm  yourself,  madam,"  he  said,  attempting  to  raise 
her. 

She  went  on  unheeding. 

"  It  was  this  meeting  that  has  haunted  me  —  it  was  to 
avert  it  —  to  warn  Gordon  to  avoid  it  for  his  soul's  sake 
and  for  mine,  that  I  schemed  and  plotted  to  communicate 
with  him,  and  you  have  turned  my  scheme  into  the  engine 
of  your  vengeance.  Oh,  you  are  powerful,  sir  —  how 
powerful  I  have  never  known  till  now  ;  but  show  a  little 
mercy  to  one  who  lies  so  helpless  at  your  feet." 

He  grasped  her  hands  tightly,  and  bent  over  her  with 
excited  eyes. 

"  When  you  wrote  to  Gordon,  was  it  only  to  bid  him 
avoid  your  brother,  and  the  encounter  he  seeks  ?  " 

"  No  more." 

"  You  did  not  wish  to  escape  to  him  ?  " 

"No." 

"Were  you  both  free  to  choose  now,  would  you  accept 
his  hand  ?  " 

"  I  dare  not." 

"  Then  rise,  madam,  for  one  word  from  you  will  assure 
Lamington's  safety  from  my  pursuit,  and  will  obtain  my 
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pledge  that  Nicol  shall  never  come  within  bowshot  of  him. 
Nay,  you  have  only  to  speak  that  word,  and  Nicol  shall 
renounce  the  feud." 

She  lifted  her  affrighted  face  to  the  dark  visage  which 
hovered  over  her.  Shuddering  as  with  cold,  she  spoke — 

"And  that  word?" 

"Promise  that  on  the  day  appointed  by  his  Majesty 
you  will,  without  demur  or  opposition,  become  the  Countess 
of  Mar." 

She  uttered  a  low,  sharp  cry  of  anguish,  and  would 
have  sunk  to  the  ground  had  he  not  sustained  her.  She 
was  incapable  of  speech,  so  fiercely  were  the  emotions  of 
hate  and  love  contending  in  her  breast. 

"Why  should  you  hesitate?"  he  urged;  "you  have 
confessed  that  union  with  Lamington  is  impossible ;  his 
life,  and  belike  your  brother's,  hang  on  your  decision. 
Will  you  refuse  to  save  them  ?  " 

"  Will  no  other  sacrifice  content  you  ?  "  she  said,  feebly, 
and  still  shuddering. 

"None." 

"  You  are  implacable  ?  " 

"  As  implacable  in  my  love  as  you  can  be  in  your  hate. 
Speak ;  and  bid  them  live  or  perish." 

"  Heaven  help  me — too  many  brave  hearts  have  been 
already  stricken  down  on  my  account." 

"  Say,  then,  that  you  will  spare  those  in  present  danger. 
I  am  the  suppliant  now,  and  pray  you  for  mercy." 

She  rose  slowly  to  her  feet,  a  deathly  pallor  on  her 
face ;  the  cruelty  which  made  her  the  dispenser  of  life  or 
death  to  those  she  loved  was  another  source  of  aversion 
to  her  relentless  persecutor. 

"  Spare  them,"  she  gasped,  scarcely  able  to  speak  above 
her  breath — "  spare  them.  Do  with  me  as  you  will." 

"  You  consent  ?  " 

"  To  anything  for  their  sakes.  Heaven  knows  I  hold 
my  life  too  worthless  to  be  balanced  against  their  safety." 

"You  have  saved  them,"  he  cried,  exultantly;  "and 
trust  me,  madam,  you  shall  have  no  reason  to  relent  this 
determination.  Devotion  can  do  much,  and  my  devotion 
shall  be  so  earnest,  that  by-and-by  you  shall  learn  to  be 
content  even  with  my  presence." 

She  inclined  her  head  mutely,  unable  to   make   nny 
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verbal  acknowledgment  to  a  prediction  at  which  her  whole 
nature  revolted  as  an  impossibility. 

She  tottered  toward  the  door,  and  he  hastened  after  her. 

"  Permit  me  to  support  you,"  he  said,  attempting  to 
draw  her  arm  within  his  own, 

She  snatched  her  hand  away  from  him,  and  her  eyes 
gleamed  with  a  resentment  which  for  the  moment  revived 
her  strength. 

"No  ;  do  not  touch  me.  Oa  the  day  appointed  claim 
the  f u!61ment  of  my  promise ;  you  will  find  me  ready,  if 
you  have  kept  faith  with  me.  But  till  then  do  not  approach 
me,  or  attempt  to  hold  speech  with  me.  Leave  me  that 
space  to  try  to  school  my  hand  to  take  yours  without 
trembling,  and  to  teach  my  eyes  to  look  on  you  without 
horror.  You  have  triumphed.  I  consent  to  the  sacrifice ; 
but  do  not  you  forget  the  terms  of  it." 

He  bowed  low,  as  if  in  complete  submission  to  her  will. 

"  Two  days  hence  you  shall  have  proof  of  the  safety  of 
Nicol  and  of  Lamington." 

A  slight  and  haughty  inclination  of  the  head  was  the 
only  recognition  of  this  pledge.  She  departed  with  firm 
and  hasty  steps,  as  if  fearing  that  weakness  would  assail 
her  before  she  had  got  beyond  his  sight. 

Cochrane  watched  her  disappear,  smiled  quietly,  and  not 
altogether  contentedly.  Then  he  thoughtfully  walked  from 
the  chapel. 

There  was  immediately  afterwards  a  movement  in  a  dark 
recess  near  the  doorway.  A  man  stepped  cautiously  forth , 
looking  about  him  with  a  somewhat  bewildered  manner. 

It  was  the  courier  who  only  a  few  hours  earlier  had 
delivered  the  secret  despatches. 

His  hands  were  clenched,  his  lips  quivered,  and  his  eyes 
glistened  as  with  some  strong  excitement.  As  if  to  collect 
his  confused  thoughts,  he  halted  on  the  spot,  which  a 
moment  before  had  been  occupied  by  Katherine.  He 
pressed  his  hands  on  his  brow,  gazing  darkly  at  the  door 
as  if  he  saw  some  enemy  there. 

"  It  was  for  my  sake,"  he  muttered,  as  if  striving  against 
some  impulse — "  it  was  for  my  sake.  Why  should  I  blame 
her  or  attempt  to  thwart  her,  by  delivering  myself  up  to 
the  malice  of  my  foes  ?  Great  Heaven,  how  she  suffered  ! 
And  the  wretch  was  pitiless  !  Am  I  also  to  be  pitiless  ? 
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She  was  helpless,  and  it  was  her  love  that  made  her  yield. 
No,  Katherine,  no ;  my  lips  shall  never  blame,  but  only 
bless  you.  My  hand,  that  may  never  again  clasp  yours, 
shall  be  lifted  to  save  you." 

He  remained  a  few  minutes  to  recover  his  self-possession, 
fearful  lest  his  agitation  should  betray  his  disguise.  Then 
he  made  his  way  into  the  court,  where  there  was  a  general 
bustle  of  soldiers  and  lackeys,  making  preparations  for  the 
immediate  departure  of  the  King  for  Edinburgh. 

Already  a  number  of  couriers  had  been  despatched  with 
summonses  for  the  principal  nobles  and  barons  to  attend 
the  council  at  the  castle.  Others  were  now  mounting  to 
set  forth  on  the  same  errand,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fusion the  presence  of  the  strange  courier  from  England 
was  unnoticed. 

An  hour  later  the  royal  cortege  began  its  journey  to  the 
capital. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

THE   CAMP  AT   LAUDER. 

"  The  beacon  lights  are  blazing  bright, 

The  slogan's  on  the  blast ; 

The  clansmen  muster  rapidly, 

The  fiery  cross  flies  fast. 

"  Chiefs  hurry  from  their  towers  of  strength, 

And  vassals  from  their  shiels ; 
For  Albyn's  strand's  polluted  by 
An  hundred  hostile  keels." 

DAVID  VEDDEK. 

TUB  Border  bale-fires,  or  beacons,  were  kindled,  and  the 
warning  flames  spread  their  lurid  glare  over  the  country. 
At  Hume  Castle  the  first  fire  was  lighted,  and  the  blaze, 
broad  and  fierce,  shot  up  from  the  beacon  height  like  a 
demon  that  had  just  escaped  thraldom.  The  single  fire 
intimated  that  a  raid  of  some  sort  was  expected.  Presently 
two  fires  were  seen,  and  that  intimated  that  the  raid  was 
certain  ;  and  by-and-by  there  were  four  fires  alight,  which 
betokened  that  the  enemy  was  approaching  in  great  force. 
The  heights  of  Soutra  Edge  and  of  Edgerton  responded 
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to  the  warning,  and  carried  it  nearer  to  the  capital.  Then 
Dunbar  and  Haddington  repeated  the  signal.  Dalkeith 
immediately  followed  suit,  and  spread  the  tidings  through- 
out the  Lothians.  The  fiery  summons  was  renewed  at 
Edinburgh  in  a  fiercer,  higher  flame  than  anywhere  else, 
and  speedily  every  eminence  of  lowlands  and  highlands 
were  ablaze.  Stalwart  yeomen  and  trusty  vassals  flocked 
to  the  strongholds  of  their  chiefs,  and  straightway  marched 
to  the  Borough  Moor,  where  the  national  standard  had 
been  raised. 

The  council  assembled  at  Edinburgh  had  determined 
upon  war ;  for  however  much  they  might  be  disaffected 
with  the  government  of  James,  the  barons  were  prepared 
to  endure  it,  rather  than  accept  a  monarch  from  the  King 
of  England.  So  they  mustered  with  all  their  followers  at 
the  gathering  place,  the  Earl  of  Angus,  with  two  thousand 
followers,  being  almost  the  first  on  the  field.  The  nobles 
who  had  most  openly  declared  their  discontent  during  peace 
were  the  readiest  to  advance  for  the  protection  of  their 
country  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

The  chivalry  and  strength  of  the  nation  had  promptly 
obeyed  the  summons  to  arms ;  every  man  carried  his  forty 
days'  provisions  in  his  wallet,  and  for  that  space  was  ready 
to  follow  his  chief  through  any  peril. 

James  had  the  satisfaction  of  reviewing  as  brave  an 
army  as  it  had  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  Scottish  King  to 
lead  to  battle ;  and  his  natural  timidity  was  much  comforted 
and  strengthened  by  that  fact. 

As  became  him,  the  King  himself  undertook  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces,  urged  to  that  course,  probably,  by 
Cochrane,  as  well  as  by  his  own  desire  to  prove  himself 
worthy  of  his  subjects  in  the  manner  which  they  would 
most  readily  appreciate.  It  was  a  happy  resolve.  The 
commons  saluted  him  with  loyal  enthusiasm ;  and  there  was 
a  brief  glow  of  martial  spirit  in  his  breast  as  he  rode  for- 
ward on  the  expedition  with  the  loud  plaudits  of  his  people 
ringing  in  his  ears. 

The  army  advanced  as  far  as  Lauder,  and  there  en- 
camped to  await  some  sure  tidings  of  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  or  to  give  battle  on  the  ground  if  the  opportunity 
occurred.  Here  the  forces  were  augmented  by  numerous 
detachments  of  the  Borderers,  who  flocked  to  the  Scottish 
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standard,  bringing  to  it  new  strength  and  valuable  in- 
telligence. 

When  all  were  counted,  the  King  was  gratified  to  learn 
that  the  roll  of  his  army  numbered  fifty  thousand  men. 
This,  however,  did  not  induce  him  to  adopt  any  swift  course 
of  action  for  bringing  the  campaign  to  an  issue.  Although 
well  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  keeping  his  forces 
together  as  soon  as  the  forty  days'  store  of  the  men  became 
exhausted,  his  habitual  indecision  caused  him  to  linger  in 
the  pleasant  dale  of  Lauder,  uncertain  whether  to  announce 
definitely  that  he  would  await  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
on  this  vantage  ground,  or  that  he  would  march  to  the  fron- 
tier, and  check  the  advance  of  his  brother  and  Gloucester. 

Cochrane  determined  to  take  advantage  of  his  halt  to 
complete  the  arrangements  for  his  marriage  with  Kathe- 
rine,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  pressing  occupa- 
tions of  the  preparations  for  the  campaign.  He  had  Nicol 
Janfarie  with  him  as  his  squire,  and  kept  him  almost  con- 
stantly in  his  sight.  So  far  he  had  fulfilled  his  pledge. 

He  now  summoned  the  Musgraves  and  the  Fenwicks  to 
attend  him  as  their  kinsman  and  friend ;  and  this  summons, 
supported  by  the  authority  of  Nicol,  and  by  the  proclama- 
tion .  of  the  forthcoming  marriage,  obtained  a  willing  and 
prompt  compliance.  The  Borderers  were  not  loth  to  acknow- 
ledge the  kinship  of  one  who  had  the  power  to  serve  them 
in  so  many  ways. 

In  this  way  Cochrane  found  himself  supported  by  nearly 
eight  hundred  Border  prickers,  in  addition  to  his  own 
especial  followers,  numbering  three  hundred.  This  was  no 
inconsiderable  force  to  have  attached  to  his  person,  and  with 
it  he  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  endure  complacently  all 
the  frowns  and  scoffs  with  which  the  nobles  regarded  him 
whenever  he  appeared  in  their  presence  at  council  or  in  the 
field. 

The  delay  at  Lauder  he  resolved  to  make  use  of  for  the 
purpose  of  finally  binding  the  Borderers  to  his  interests. 
So  he  caused  Katherine  to  be  escorted  from  Linlithgow  to 
a  house  provided  for  her  in  the  town,  from  which  she  was 
to  be  conducted,  immediately  after  her  arrival,  to  the 
church,  where  he  proposed  to  have  priest  and  friends  in 
waiting  for  the  performance  of  the  ceremony. 

These  arrangements  were  disclosed  only  to  sure  friends. 
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His  Majesty  thought  that  the  diversion  of  the  bridal  would 
be  somewhat  of  a  relief  from  the  monotonous  iteration  of 
the  details  of  war  and  rumours  of  war. 

Fenwick,  Musgrave,  and  the  other  kinsmen  of  the  house 
of  Janfarie  were  glad  that  an  affair  which  had  given  them 
some  concern  should  be  finally  disposed  of  as  speedily  as 
possible.  Nicol  was  silent  and  disposed  to  be  sullen,  for 
he  had  been  obliged,  by  various  specious  arguments,  to  re- 
nounce what  he  still  considered  a  sacred  duty ;  and  he  was 
eager  for  the  actual  strife  to  begin,  that  he  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  proving  that  his  motives  for  withdrawing 
from  the  feud  were  not  unworthy  of  his  father's  son.  He 
was  indifferent  to  the  forthcoming  nuptials,  except  in  so 
far  as  he  was  annoyed  by  the  thought  of  the  sacrifice  which 
they  had  compelled  him  to  make. 

But  it  was  sadly  different  with  his  unhappy  sister.  To 
her  this  bridal  was  no  more  than  the  completion  of  a  dismal 
expiation.  She  did  not  falter,  however ;  she  was  prepared 
to  fulfil  her  promise  to  the  uttermost. 

She  obeyed  the  summons  to  Lauder  without  murmur  or 
opposition  of  any  kind.  With  silent  submission  she  made 
ready  for  the  journey,  and  accompanied  her  guides  without 
the  faintest  breath  of  discontent. 

She  had  been  too  bitterly  conscious  of  the  approach  of 
this  hour  to  shrink  from  it  when  it  came.  Day  after  day 
she  had  been  reminded  of  its  relentless  approach  by  the 
gifts  of  her  future  husband,  who  lavished  his  wealth  upon 
her  in  the  form  of  endless  tokens  of  his  regard,  hoping,  no 
doubt,  to  surprise  her  into  some  degree  of  contentment,  or 
satisfaction  even,  with  the  marriage. 

Gift  after  gift  reached  her  hands  ;  but  so  far  from  effect- 
ing the  desired  change  in  her  mood,  every  one  brought  her 
a  new  pain,  for  it  was  another  sign  to  her  of  the  destiny  to 
which  she  had  committed  herself  irrevocably.  The  end  of 
it  all  became  less  terrible  in  her  eyes  than  the  agonizing 
suspense  with  which  she  watched  the  advance  of  the 
inevitable  doom. 

Under  any  other  circumstances  she  might  have  claimed 
the  protection  of  the  Queen,  and  she  would  have  obtained 
it  assuredly ;  but  she  had  deliberately  entered  into  a  com- 
pact with  the  man ;  he  had  fulfilled  his  share  of  the  bargain, 
and  she  dared  not  retract  from  her  part  of  it. 
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So  it  was  that,  silent  and  unmurmuring,  she  rode  forward 
to  the  camp;  but  cold  aa  she  appeared  outwardly,  there 
was  a  feverish  anxiety  at  her  heart  for  the  completion  of 
the  ordeal — like  one  who  has  resolved  on  some  desperate 
act,  and  who  is  impatient  of  all  intervention.  The  overpent 
heart  and  brain  are  relieved  when  the  thundercloud  has 
burst  in  all  its  fury. 

In  this  humour  she  arrived  at  the  camp,  and  entered 
the  house  prepared  for  her  reception.  She  arrayed  herself 
for  the  ceremony  in  the  simplest  garments  of  her  wardrobe, 
without  making  use  of  one  of  the  gay  presents  which  her 
bridegroom  had  forwarded.  She  looked  more  like  a  woman 
about  to  perform  some  melancholy  rite  than  one  about  to 
be  married.  Her  maidens  remonstrated  with  her — one 
boldly,  another  timidly ;  but  she  answered  both  with  a  cold 
smile,  in  which  there  was  no  glimpse  of  vanity  natural  to 
her  sex  on  such  an  occasion. 

"  We  deck  ourselves  gaily  when  our  hearts  are  light, 
and  we  go  to  a  merrymaking,"  she  said,  in  a  subdued,  hope- 
less tone ;  "  but  the  garb  of  sorrow  best  becomes  us  when 
we  attend  a  funeral." 

The  maidens  were  surprised  and  almost  frightened  by 
this  gloomy  response,  which  seemed  to  forebode  some  fatal 
issue  to  the  day's  proceedings.  They  felt  that  they  would 
have  been  merrier  had  it  been  their  bridal  morn,  but  con- 
siderately ceased  their  futile  attempts  to  persuade  the  lady 
to  change  her  humour.  Katherine  seated  herself  and  waited 
with  apparent  calmness  for  the  appearance  of  Cochrane  to 
claim  the  redemption  of  her  pledge. 

There  was  the  hum  of  busy  life  around  her ;  detachments 
of  troopers  were  constantly  passing  beneath  her  window, 
some  chanting  snatches  of  warlike  songs,  others  laughing 
boisterously  at  some  gay  jest — all  buoyant  and  full  of  life, 
eagerly  expectant  of  the  hour  when  they  might  win  glory 
or  booty  according  to  their  especial  whims.  None  thought 
of  the  sanguinary  harvest  Death  was  to  reap  before  their 
hopes  could  be  realized.  Every  one  accounted  himself 
amongst  the  victors,  and  all  were  jubilant  in  consequence. 

The  mirthful  sounds  had  no  effect  upon  the  lady  unless 
it  might  be  to  remind  her  still  more  forcibly  of  the  wretched 
future  to  which  she  had  resigned  herself.  These  men  were 
going  to  battle ;  hope  was  their  beacon,  and  the  turmoil  of 
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the  contest  would  drown  all  consciousness  of  surrounding 
horror;  at  the  worst,  swift  death  would  relieve  them  ot 
earthly  troubles.  But  she  had  no  hope  to  break  the  sombre 
shadow  which  hung  over  her  like  a  pall ;  there  was  no 
struggle  to  distract  her  thoughts — nothing  but  a  cheerless 
resignation  to  a  sad  fate  was  before  her. 

Despair  rendered  her  calm  and  almost  insensible  to  the 
actual  miseries  of  her  position.  She  did  not  repent  the 
sacrifice  she  had  resolved  to  make ;  it  had  saved  the  two 
lives  that  were  more  precious  to  her  than  all  other  things 
on  earth,  and  she  was  so  far  content  to  accept  her  destiny. 

It  was  with  very  different  sentiments  that  Sir  Robert 
Cochrane,  or  the  Earl  of  Mar  as  he  naturally  preferred  to 
be  designated,  prepared  for  the  event  of  the  day.  His  tent 
was  pitched  within  call  of  the  royal  pavilion ;  and  of  the 
two  habitations  the  former  was  so  much  the  more  magnifi- 
cent in  its  decorations  that  it  might  have  been  easily  mis- 
taken for  the  quarters  of  the  monarch,  instead  of  those  of 
his  prime  favourite.  As  has  already  appeared,  Cochrane 
was  a  man  of  elegant  tastes,  and  this  was  as  remarkable  on 
the  present  as  on  any  former  occasion. 

The  covering  of  his  tent  was  of  fine  silk,  and  even  the 
cords  were  of  the  same  material,  whilst  the  furnishing  had 
been  effected  on  a  scale  of  luxury  that  astounded,  as  much 
as  it  disgusted,  the  barons  and  chiefs  who  had  cause  enough 
to  detest  him,  and  whose  ruder  tastes  and  training  induced 
them  to  regard  his  refinements  as  unworthy  of  manhood. 

Bat  it  was  still  more  galling  to  these  discontented  spirits 
to  observe  his  guard  of  three  hundred  picked  men  attired 
in  a  splendid  livery  of  white  with  black  facings,  which 
made  the  garb  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  even  look  shady 
and  mean.  The  men,  too,  were  all  brawny  fellows,  armed 
with  partisans,  and  ready  to  defend  their  master  to  the  last 
extremity. 

Cochrane  himself  was  on  this  day  arrayed  in  a  suit  of 
rich  velvet,  trimmed  in  the  gayest  and  most  costly  fashion 
that  a  cultivated  taste  and  ingenious  mind  could  direct.  A 
massive  chain  of  gold  hung  round  his  neck,  and  by  his  side 
was  suspended  a  bugle  horn,  tipped  and  mounted  with  the 
same  precious  metal,  and  set  with  a  beryl  of  unusual  size 
and  value. 

A  suit  of  finely  wrought  armour  hung  on  a  stand  near 
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his  couch,  and  on  a  velvet  cushion  lay  his  helmet,  curiously- 
inlaid  with  gold.  It  was  apparent  that,  whether  in  the 
cabinet  or  in  the  field,  on  holidays  or  working  days,  the 
King's  favourite  attended  to  the  adornment  of  his  person 
with  as  much  care  as  a  vain  and  pretty  woman. 

On  this  day  he  was  even  more  careful  than  usual,  for  it 
was  to  witness  the  triumph  of  a  project  which  had  more 
than  once  threatened  to  defy  all  his  power  and  skill.  He 
was  gratified  exceedingly  by  his  success  ;  gratified  as  much 
because  failure  in  anything  was  unendurable  to  him,  as 
because  he  was  to  win  the  lady  for  whom  he  certainly 
entertained  a  lively  esteem  now,  whatever  might  have  been 
the  original  motives  of  his  suit.  It  was,  therefore,  in 
proper  temper  that  he  equipped  himself  to  receive  his 
bride. 

"I  have  never  failed,"  he  reflected,  smiling  as  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  toilet,  assisted  by  his  page.  "Fortune  has 
yielded  to  my  skill  at  every  step,  and  now  even,  the  most 
obstinate  of  womankind  has  succumbed  to  my  advances. 
By  my  sooth,  I  am  as  much  elated  as  if  the  victory  were  of 
a  grander  kind.  The  overthrow  of  Albany  and  Gloucester 
would  barely  give  me  more  content.  But  that  shall  follow, 
for  mine  is  the  hand  of  fortune,  and  everything  prospers 
that  it  touches." 

He  was  indeed  a  prosperous  man,  and  bold  as  his  words 
were  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  speak  vauntingly,  for  it 
seemed  that  in  truth  success  yielded  to  him  in  everything. 
From  an  obscure  origin  he  had  been  raised  step  by  step  to 
the  highest  place  next  to  the  throne  of  his  native  land. 
His  counsel  was  the  first  sought,  and  the  most  readily 
followed  by  the  King.  Wealth  had  rolled  in  upon  him 
from  all  quarters ;  position  had  been  awarded  to  him  by 
the  monarch  he  served.  If  he  had  been  assailed  by  many 
enemies,  it  was  the  common  lot  of  great  ones  to  be  so 
attacked ;  hitherto  he  had  thwarted  their  malice  and  kept 
them  at  bay ;  and  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in 
the  future  he  would  fail  to  combat  their  machinations  as 
successf ally  as  before. 

He  was  a  prosperous  man,  and  the  July  sun  shone 
brightly  upon  him  and  his  prospects,  exhilarating  him  and 
giving  him  promise  of  a  still  more  brilliant  morrow. 

He  was  just  completing  the  elaborate  toilet  he  had  made 
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when  the  silken  hangings  which  covered  the  entrance  of 
the  tent  were  thrust  aside,  and  his  squire,  Nicol  Janfarie, 
appeared  with  a  somewhat  flushed  visage. 

"What  now,  Nicol  ?  "  he  said,  observing  the  expression 
of  his  features,  although  he  did  not  pause  in  his  occupation; 
"  is  the  enemy  upon  us,  or  has  your  foe  shown  himself  in 
the  camp,  that  you  look  so  hot  ?  " 

"Neither,  my  lord,"  responded  Nicol,  who  had  been 
schooled  to  give  the  full  title  to  his  future  brother-in-law ; 
"  but  my  masters  Leonard,  Torphichen,  and  Hommel  desire 
immediate  speech  with  you,  having  tidings  that  may  appear 
of  more  import  than  either  of  the  events  you  refer  to." 

"  Tush,  man  !  they  have  been  bidden  to  the  bridal,  and 
have  come  in  time  to  attend  me,  that  is  all.  Let  them 
enter." 

Nicol  dropped  the  hangings  and  disappeared. 
He  returned  presently,  ushering  in  the  friends  he  had 
named.  The  fat  master  of  fence  and  terpsichore,  Tor- 
phichen, was  the  first  to  show  himself.  He  was  perspiring 
a  good  deal,  and  the  gallant  attire  which  he  had  donned  in 
honour  of  his  friend's  nuptials  looked  somewhat  disar- 
ranged. 

Leonard  the  smith,  tall,  strong,  and  fiery,  came  next, 
looking  very  much  out  of  humour,  and  impatient  with 
everything,  even  with  the  courtesy  with  which  he  was 
received  by  the  chief  favourite  of  his  master. 

Lastly  entered  Hommel,  the  tailor,  whose  craft  might 
have  provided  fitter  raiment  for  the  occasion,  although  that 
which  he  wore — dull  brown,  and  rather  threadbare — 
accorded  well  enough  with  the  melancholy  cast  of  his 
countenance. 

Cochrane  surveyed  them  for  an  instant  curiously,  and 
then  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"  Swords  and  daggers,  my  lord !  "  cried  Torphichen, 
becoming,  if  possible,  redder  than  before,  as  he  bridled  up 
to  the  earl,  playing  with  the  handle  of  his  rapier  sig- 
nificantly ;  "  do  you  laugh  at  us  ?  " 

Cochrane  paid  as  little  heed  to  the  wrath  of  the  stout 
little  man  as  if  he  had  been  a  bantam  pecking  at  him. 

"  You  will  find  it  no  laughing  matter  before  all  is  done," 
growled  Leonard,  savagely. 

"I  doubt  ye'll  find  it's  a  matter,  my  lord,  to  employ 
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the  most  serious  consideration  of  us  all,"  whined  the  tailor, 
in  a  melancholy  voice,  but  with  more  real  self-possession, 
than  any  of  the  others. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  mighty  matter,  gentlemen,"  queried 
Cochrane,  still  mirthfully  inclined,  "  that  upsets  you,  just 
as  we  are  about  to  proceed  to  the  kirk  ?  " 

"  The  matter  looks  bad  for  us,  and,  mayhap,  for  our 
master  too,"  said  Leonard,  "  and  it  is  something  of  your 
making." 

"  Ay,  marry,  all  of  your  making,"  blustered  Torphichen, 
"  and  affronts  uncountable  have  been  put  on  us  as  we 
passed  through  the  camp,  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
you  have  chosen  to  brave  the  lords  by  flaunting  your  titles 
and  favours  in  their  teeth." 

Cochrane  turned  quietly  to  Hommel. 

"Will  you.  expound  to  me  what  has  so  disturbed  the 
humour  of  our  friends  ?  for  by  my  word  you  seem  the  only 
one  who  can  hold  the  rein  of  your  passion." 

"  It  means,  my  lord,"  answered  the  tailor,  humbly,  "  that 
there  is  some  villainous  complot  astir,  and  that  we,  the 
friends  and  servants  of  his  Majesty,  are  the  objects  of  its 
malice." 

"  That  is  nothing  new,  for  we  have  been  the  object  of 
villainous  designs  ever  since  our  master  showed  that  he 
valued  our  service." 

"  True,  and  therefore  we  have  the  more  cause  for  alarm 
as  to  what  may  be  the  upshot  of  the  present  conspiracy, 
when  we  are  surrounded  by  all  our  enemies  and  their 
forces,"  proceeded  Hommel,  deliberately  enough,  notwith- 
standing the  fear  under  which  he  laboured. 

"We  have  thrust  our  heads  into  the  tiger's  jaws,  and 
he  means  to  snap  them  off,  if  he  can,"  muttered  the 
smith. 

"  We  should  never  have  been  here  in  the  midst  of  their 
desperadoes,  who  will  make  no  more  ado  of  cutting  us  into 
mincemeat  than  they  would  of  emptying  a  quaich  of  ale," 
grumbled  Torphichen. 

"His  Majesty  will  protect  us,"  said  Cochrane. 

"  T  faith,  it  will  be  well  if  he  can  protect  himself," 
muttered  Leonard ;  "  but  he  can  do  nothing  for  us." 

"  Then  we  can  defend  ourselves." 

"  We'll  get  the  worst  of  that,  with  a  curse  upon  them," 
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cried  the  master  of  fence.  "  I  am  not  the  one  to  cry  off 
from  any  fair  field ;  but  here  is  a  shamble,  and  we  are  the 
lambs  to  be  slaughtered.  Retreat,  speedy  and  secret,  is 
our  only  chance." 

"  Retreat !  "  cried  Cochrane,  scornfully ;  "  you  mean 
desertion  of  our  master,  like  base  churls,  who  have  neither 
courage  nor  gratitude.  No,  by  my  soul,  fly  who  will,  I 
budge  not  a  step  if  the  whole  army  rose  against  my  single 
hand." 

"  Fine  words,  my  master,  and  I  could  speak  as  fine 
were  I  so  minded,"  rejoined  Torphichen,  gasping  as  if  the 
atmosphere  were  stifling  him ;  "  but  no  man  bares  his 
throat  willingly  to  the  assassin's  knife." 

"If  your  lordship  will  listen  to  me,  you  shall  know 
whence  springs  the  alarm  that  makes  us  debate  whether 
or  no  it  be  wise  to  remain  longer  in  the  camp,"  said 
Hommel. 

"  Say  it,  man,  in  the  devil's  name,  for  it  is  that  I  have- 
been  trying  to  discover  from  you,"  cried  Cochrane,  with 
some  show  of  impatience. 

"  Then  this  is  it :  At  midnight  there  came  into  the 
camp  a  troop  of  Borderers,  two  thousand  strong  at  least." 

"  So  much  I  know,  and  count  it  the  better  for  our 
master's  cause." 

"  Ay,  but  I  scarce  think  you  can  know  that  these  men 
acknowledge  Gordon  of  Lamington  as  their  friend  and 
leader." 

Cochrane  started,  glared  wildly  at  the  speaker,  and 
then  controlling  himself,  he  said,  with  forced  calmness — 

"  Proceed.  How  is  it  you  know  them  to  be  his 
followers  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  say  his  followers,  but  men  pledged  to 
support  him  against  you,  and  that  is  much  the  same. 
I  made  it  my  business  to  inquire  into  the  affair  with  what 
cunning  I  could,  so  that  no  alarm  or  offence  might  be 
stirred  by  my  curiosity,  and  I  learned  that  Lamington  had 
accompanied  them  to  the  camp,  and  only  awaited  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  free  speech  with  his  Majesty  to 
declare  himself  openly." 

The  Earl  of  Mar  smiled,  as  if  relieved. 

"  He  will  not  speedily  declare  himself,  then,  if  he  waits 
for  that,"  he  said,  significantly. 
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"Ay,  but,  my  lord,  you  have  not  heard  all.  Soon 
thereafter  a  secret  council  of  the  nobles  and  chiefs — most 
of  whom  are  known  to  be  your  foes,  and  take  no  trouble 
to  hide  it — was  convened  in  the  kirk." 

"  Have  you  learned  anything  of  their  resolutions  ?  " 

"  Nothing ;  but  the  council  is  still  sitting  with  Angus 
and  Lord  Gray  as  presidents ;  and  as  the  morning  ad- 
vanced, every  man  of  note  in  the  camp  has  hastened  to 
join  them." 

"  My  life  upon  it,  I  shall  know  the  purpose  of  their 
conclave  before  the  day  is  an  hour  older." 

"  Swords  and  daggers  !  "  ejaculated  Torphichen,  "  if 
your  lordship  is  minded  to  play  rashly  with  your  life,  so 
will  not  I  for  the  best  Toledo  that  ever  was  tempered." 

"  Remain  you  with  his  Majesty,  then,  or  crawl  to  some 
kennel  and  hide  yourself  until  the  storm  be  over;  but  I 
shall  not  fail  to  remember  how  you  have  borne  yourself 
to-day." 

"I  am  no  braggart  and  no  coward  either,"  blustered 
the  little  man,  but  losing  much  of  his  rubicund  tint  as  he 
spoke ;  "  but  I  value  my  neck,  although  I  can  bear  myself 
in  a  fair  field  as  well  as  the  prettiest  man  among  you." 

Cochrane  turned  from  him  with  some  show  of  con- 
tempt, which  the  other  did  not  resent,  although  he  looked 
furious  enough. 

"  Go  you,  Leonard,  with  fifty  men,  and  let  Nicol  Jan- 
farie,  Musgrave,  and  Fenwick,  with  their  followers,  accom- 
pany you  and  conduct  my  bride  to  the  kirk,  where  you 
will  find  me  with  the  priest  ready  to  proceed  with  the 
ceremony.  You,  Hommel,  seek  Rogers  and  the  rest  of 
our  friends,  and  remain  near  the  King,  that  you  may  be 
ready  to  give  him  timely  warning  and  assistance  in  the 
event  of  any  danger." 

"  Zounds  !  I  too  will  stay  by  his  Majesty,"  interpolated 
Torphichen,  "  that  he  may  have  a  trusty  hand  to  protect 
him  to  the  last." 

The  directions  which  Cochrane  issued  with  the  decisive 
coolness  characteristic  of  him  in  emergency,  were  obeyed 
promptly ;  every  one  seeming  to  be  reconciled  to  the  belief 
that  fidelity  would  be  the  most  advantageous  policy  in  the 
•end. 

His  lordship  remained  alone,  and  the  shadow  on  his 
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visage  intimated  that  his  meditations  produced  many  doubts 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  next  step  he  was  to  take.  But 
he  roused  himself. 

"  The  sooner  my  weakness  or  power  is  proved  the 
better,"  he  muttered. 

He  passed  from  the  tent,  and  mounted  a  gaily  capari- 
soned  horse,  which  an  attendant  held  in  readiness  for  him. 
The  page  carried  his  helmet,  and  a  squire  bore  the  rest  of 
his  armour,  as  if  he  had  been  going  forth  to  battle  instead 
of  to  his  bridal. 

His  own  gallant  array  and  that  of  the  three  hundred 
men  who  attended  him  in  their  bright  liveries,  and  with 
polished  arms  glittering  in  the  sunlight,  presented  an  im- 
posing appearance. 

The  camp  was  astir ;  the  soldiers  were  actively  engaged 
furbishing  up  their  arms,  preparing  their  noontide  meal,  or 
spending  their  leisure  in  games  of  dice  and  in  athletic 
contests,  which  enabled  them  to  display  their  prowess  in 
friendly  rivalry.  There  was  a  constant  hum,  as  of  a  great 
city — mingled  with  the  clank  of  arms,  and  the  sound  of 
horses  galloping  to  and  fro,  their  panoplies  rattling  like 
many  sheepbells.  Everywhere  bustle  and  activity  of  one 
sort  or  other  prevailed. 

But  as  the  brilliant  cavalcade  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  passed 
along,  every  one  paused  in  his  occupation  to  stare  at  the 
procession,  and  to  exchange  observations  of  admiration  or 
contempt.  His  lordship  rode  proudly  forward,  without 
deigning  to  observe  the  friendly  or  unfriendly  regards 
which  marked  his  progress. 

CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE   COUNCIL   IN   LAUDER   KIRK. 

"  Laug  hast  fchou  harried  our  peacefu'  haulds, 

And  fattened  upon  our  waes,  I  trow  ; 
13  ut  noo  we  hae  gotten  thee  in  the  faulds 
0'  thine  ain  treachery,  fast  enow." 

Evandale. 

TIJE  kirk  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  and  close  to 
the  massive  peel  or  tower  called  Lauder  Fort,  \vhich  has 
been  since  transformed  into  Thirlestane  Castle.  The  place 
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chosen  for  the  assembly  of  the  disaffected  barons  and 
gentlemen  was  sufficiently  retired  from  the  camp  to  ensure 
their  lordships  against  any  untimely  interruption,  and  the 
massive  walls  and  doors  secured  them  from  eavesdroppers. 

Their  deliberations  chiefly  concerned  the  immediate 
prospects  of  the  war,  and  the  measures  adopted  by  his 
Majesty  for  repelling  the  invasion.  The  present  inactivity 
was  unanimously  condemned  as  fatal  policy ;  and  it  was 
attributed  to  the  same  influence  which  their  lordships  held 
accountable  for  all  the  cui-rent  ills  of  the  State — the 
influence  of  Cochrane  and  his  companions  on  the  mind  of 
the  King. 

The  Abbot  Panther,  who  in  disguise  had  made  his  way 
into  the  camp,  and  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of 
Angus,  supplied  them  with  important  tidings  as  to  the 
movements  and  purposes  of  the  English  army ;  and  he 
urged  the  council  to  adopt  on  the  instant  such  measures 
as  would  finally  relieve  the  country  of  the  causes  of  mis- 
government.  He  averred  that  the  opportunity  was  offered 
to  them  now  of  displacing  the  incompetent  and  knavish 
adviser  of  the  King,  and  that  if  it  were  missed  they 
deserved  to  groan  under  the  oppression  which  had  banished 
so  many  of  them  from  their  places  at  the  court  and  at  the 
councils  of  the  State. 

The  assembly  was  stirred  by  this  address,  and  one  after 
another  of  those  present  cited  instances  of  the  tyranny, 
corruption,  and  maladministration  of  justice  exercised  by 
the  minions  of  the  King.  Several  hours  were  occupied  by 
these  revelations,  and  during  that  time  Sir  Robert  Douglas, 
of  Loch  Leven,  who  kept  the  door,  admitted  new-comers 
who  desired  to  share  in  the  council,  until  the  gathering 
crowded  the  kirk. 

Throughout  it  all  there  was  one  man  who  stood  near  tin; 
doorway,  with  arms  folded  on  his  breast,  bonnet  drawn  low 
on  his  brow,  and  his  long  cloak  concealing  his  person.  He 
had  been  one  of  the  first  to  enter  the  place ;  he  had  listened 
intently  to  all  that  passed ;  but  he  had  not  moved  or 
attempted  in  any  way  to  join  in  the  debate. 

Ho  was  one  who  had  suffered  the  worst  of  wrongs,  and 
the  wounds  they  had  inflicted  were  too  deep  and  fresh  for 
words  to  give  him  any  relief.  He  waited  the  moment  of 
action. 
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The  interest  which  the  proceedings  excited  in  every 
breast  prevented  the  lapse  of  time  being  noted ;  and  hours 
after  the  brief  darkness  of  the  summer  night  had  given 
place  to  sunshine  the  discussion  continued  ;  for  although 
all  were  clear  as  to  the  evil  and  the  necessity  of  removing 
it,  they  could  not  so  readily  agi-ee  as  to  the  means  by  which 
it  was  to  be  removed. 

"With  your  leaves,  my  lords,"  said  Lord  Gray,  "  I  will 
read  you  a  fable  which  may  help  to  solve  the  difficulty  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves  placed :  There  was  once  a 
discreet  community  of  mice  sorely  fashed  by  the  steady 
persecution  of  their  race  by  a  monstrous  big  cat.  A 
council  of  the  mice  was  held — just  as  it  might  be  here — 
and  after  much  debate  it  was  agreed  that  a  bell  should  be 
hung  round  the  enemy's  neck,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  timely  warning  of  his  approach.  The  measure  was 
an  admirable  one,  as  your  lordships  can  understand,  and 
all  were  agreed  upon  its  expediency.  But,  unfortunately, 
it  failed  to  serve  the  mice,  for  not  one  of  them  could  be 
found  who  was  bold  enough  to  put  the  measure  in  foi'ce, 
and  tie  the  bell  to  the  cat's  neck.  That  is  the  fable,  my 
lords.  I  leave  you  to  apply  the  moral." 

There  was  profound  silence  for  a  few  seconds ;  and 
then  the  Earl  of  Angus  stood  up,  his  tall  form  seeming  to 
tower  above  all  others  more  than  usual,  and  his  stern 
visage  seemed  to  become  grim  under  the  passion  which 
moved  him. 

"  I  read  your  moral,  my  lord,"  he  said  in  a  loud, 
resolute  tone :  "  and  that  what  we  purpose  may  not  lack 
execution,  I  am  he  who  will  bell  the  cat." 

There  was  a  low  murmur  of  satisfaction  throughout 
the  assembly,  and  from  that  time  forth  Douglas  became 
known  by  the  cognomen — Bell-the-Cat. 

The  murmur  had  scarcely  subsided  when  the  door  was 
rudely  shaken  by  the  furious  bio  .vs  of  some  one  impatient 
to  obtain  entrance. 

"  Who  is  thei-e  ?  "  demanded  Sir  Robert  Douglas. 

"It  is  I,  the  Earl  of  Mar,"  was  the  answer;  and  a 
thrill  of  astonishment  passed  through  the  assembly. 

"The  fool  runs  his  head  into  the  noose  right  freely," 
exclaimed  Angus,  pressing  forward  to  the  entrance ; 
"  admit  him." 
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At  the  same  time  the  man  who  had  remained  so  long 
motionless  sprang  to  the  side  of  Angus. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  Cochrane,  surrounded  by  his 
followers,  was  seen  without. 

"  I  am  given  to  understand  that  there  is  a  council  hold- 
ing here,"  he  said,  haughtily ;  "and  I  have  come  hither  to 
know  its  purport,  and  to  give  my  voice  to  its  decisions  with 
what  advantage  may  be  for  his  Majesty's  welfare." 

"  Enter,"  said  Angus,  grimly. 

Cochrane  boldly  crossed  the  threshold,  and  the  door 
\vas  immediately  closed  on  his  followers. 

Angus  thereupon  snatched  the  massive  gold  chain  from 
the  courtier's  neck. 

"A  halter  will  suit  you  better,  my  lord,"  he  said, 
mockingly. 

Sir  Robert  Douglas  snatched  the  bugle  horn  from  the 
astonished  favourite's  side. 

"You  have  been  a  hunter  of  mischief  over  long," 
exclaimed  the  assailant,  "  and  you  have  ridden  to  your  own 
doom  at  last." 

"  Is  this  jest  or  earnest,  my  lords  ?  "  cried  Cochrane, 
starting  back  and  regarding  his  opponents  indignantly. 

"  It  is  sad  earnest,  as  you  shall  find,"  retorted  Angus : 
"  you  and  your  accomplices  have  too  long  abused  the 
confidence  of  the  King,  corrupted  his  government,  and 
betrayed  his  trust.  But  now,  you  and  your  fellows  shall 
have  the  fitting  reward  of  the  service  you  have  done  the 
country." 

"  If  that  be  your  intent,  my  lords,  you  shall  not  find 
me  yield  tamely  to  your  treachery,"  answered  Cochrane, 
boldly.  "  Ho  !  Leonard,  Janfarie,  Musgrave,  Fenwick,  to 
the  rescue." 

Drawing  his  sword,  he  made  a  violent  effort  to  reach 
the  door  in  order  to  open  it.  But  a  dozen  swords  were 
instantly  opposed  to  him,  and  he  must  have  been  beaten 
down  at  once  had  not  help  come  from  an  unexpected 
quarter. 

The  man  who  had  hastened  to  the  side  of  Angus  when 
it  became  known  that  Cochrane  approached,  now  dropped 
his  cloak,  and  revealed  the  person  of  Lamington. 

"  I  claim  your  lordship's  pledge,"  he  cried  firmly ; 
"  this  wolf  is  my  prey." 

T 
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"Hold  your  hands,  gentlemen,"  shouted  Angus,  in 
obedience  to  the  demand  made  on  him. 

The  command  was  obeyed,  and  before  Cochrane  could 
recover  breath  from  the  fierce  exertion  he  had  made  to 
defend  himself,  Lamington  grasped  his  arm.  "  Turn  to 
me,  Robert  Cochrane,  and  if  your  arm  does  not  fail  you  at 
sight  of  one  you  have  so  bitterly  wronged,  endeavour  to 
win  an  honourable  death  at  my  hand." 

"  You  here — curses  upon  you  !  "  cried  the  incensed  man, 
who  now  indeed  began  to  feel  that  he  had  been  trapped 
beyond  help  ;  "  this  is  your  doing.  But  I  thank  you  for 
this  one  chance  of  satisfying  my  hate.  On  guard." 

He  struck  at  him  so  suddenly,  and  with  such  fury,  that 
it  was  only  by  an  exertion  of  extraordinary  agility  that 
Lamington  avoided  the  stroke.  His  sword  was  ready  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  movement. 

Cochrane  gnashed  his  teeth  with  rage ;  but  his  eye  met 
that  of  his  opponent  with  a  cold,  deadly  glitter,  that 
betokened  perfect  presence  of  mind. 

"  Stand  back,  gentlemen,"  cried  Gordon,  whilst  he 
kept  his  eye  fixed  on  his  foe,  and  the  weapons  crossed ; 
"  mine  is  the  first  score  to  be  settled  with  this  knave.  He 
has  traduced  me  to  the  King ;  he  has  declared  me  rebel 
and  traitor,  and  condemned  me  to  the  gallows ;  but  more 
villainous  than  all  beside,  he  has  deprived  me  of  a  treasure 
that  was  of  little  worth  to  him  and  that  was  life  itself 
to  me." 

As  if  acknowledging  the  superior  claim  of  Gordon,  to 
prove  his  truth  upon  the  body  of  his  maligner,  all  drew 
back  as  far  as  the  walls  would  permit,  leaving  a  clear  space 
for  the  combatants. 

Cochrane  saw  in  this  movement  the  possibility  of  reach- 
ing the  door  before  he  could  be  again  surrounded  ;  and  he 
therefore  hastened  the  issue  of  the  conflict  by  the  rapidity 
and  fury  of  his  attack. 

All  the  skill  he  possessed  in  the  use  of  his  weapon — 
and  it  was  considerable — was  quickened  by  the  knowledge 
that  everything  depended  on  his  present  address.  With  a 
desperate  velocity  his  sword  played  round  that  of  his 
antagonist,  and  he  availed  himself  of  every  trick  of  fence 
to  gain  a  speedy  and  decisive  victory.  He  fancied  that  he 
bad  learned  the  secret  of  Gordon's  play  in  the  encounter  at 
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the  Dumfries  hostelry,  and  he  put  that  knowledge  to  the 
best  advantage. 

But  either  he  had  misapprehended  the  lesson,  or 
Lamington,  also  remembering  the  incident,  adopted  new 
tactics  ;  for  every  thrust,  parry,  and  feint  was  warded  with 
singular  dexterity,  and  returned  so  swiftly  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  say  which  was  the  best  swordsman. 

The  spectators  looked  on  in  silence  and  gradually 
became  excited  by  the  contest,  which  was  sustained  with 
equal  address  and  equal  animosity  by  both  combatants. 

The  faces  of  the  combatants  were  at  white  heat  with 
passion ;  and  yet  there  was  a  certain  coolness  on  both  sides 
which  gave  no  advantage  to  either.  At  length  Cochrane, 
imagining  that  he  felt  the  arm  of  his  opponent  weakening, 
made  a  desperate  lunge  at  his  breast.  But  the  weakness 
had  been  a  feint :  the  lunge  was  deftly  parried,  and  Gordon 
pierced  the  sword-wrist  of  his  foe,  so  that  the  weapon 
dropped  instantly  from  the  powerless  hand. 

Without  a  pause,  and  without  uttering  a  sound  or 
changing  expression  to  indicate  the  pain  he  endured,  Coch- 
rane with  his  left  hand  whipped  his  poniard  from  his  sheath 
and  sprung  at  Gordon's  neck  before  the  latter  could  recover 
his  weapon  in  time  to  follow  up  his  success. 

He,  however,  warded  the  blow  of  the  poniard  with  his 
arm,  griped  the  assailant  by  the  throat,  and  hurled  him 
violently  to  the  ground. 

Cochrane  was  momentarily  stunned  by  the  fall ;  Gor- 
don's foot  planted  on  his  breast  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  rise,  and  Gordon's  sword-point,  resting  on  his 
throat,  threatened  to  pierce  his  neck  and  pinion  him  to  the 
floor  at  the  slightest  movement  he  might  make  to  renew 
the  conflict. 

A  murmur  of  satisfaction  and  sundry  cries  of  congratu- 
lation greeted  the  victor.  There  was  not  one  of  those  who 
had  so  intently  watched  the  progress  of  the  close-balanced 
combat  who  did  not  draw  a  breath  of  relief  in  beholding 
the  triumph  of  him  whose  cause  they  had  deemed  just,  and 
whose  honour  they  now  believed  to  be  vindicated  beyond 
doubt. 

"  Now.  Cochrane,  for  your  soul's  sake,"  cried  Gordon, 
"  confess  the  treachery  you  have  practised  upon  me — con- 
fess the  wrong  you  have  done  me,  and  for  which  there  is 
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no  remedy.  Confess,  and  win  some  mercy  for  your  black- 
soul." 

"  Strike,  fool !  "  answered  the  fallen  man,  with  bitter 
scorn — "  strike,  and  be  content  with  your  victory,  for  you 
get  no  word  from  me  but  that  of  hate  and  contempt." 

"  It  is  too  brave  an  end  for  such  as  you." 

"  So  think  we,"  interrupted  Angus,  striking  up  Lam- 
ington's  sword.  "You  have  proved  your  truth  on  his  foul 
body ;  now  let  the  gallows  have  its  due." 

At  a  sign  from  the  earl,  Sir  Robert  Douglas  and  another 
lifted  Cochrane  from  the  ground  and  held  him  prisoner 
between  them. 

He  fixed  his  eyes  on  Angus,  with  the  haughty  glance  of 
one  who  knows  that  he  is  powerless,  but  will  not  show  any 
submission. 

"  This  is  like  your  lordship's  bravery,"  he  said  mock- 
ingly ;  "  yon  can  revile  the  defenceless,  knowing  that  you 
are  secure  from  his  vengeance.  Had  I  been  wiser  you 
should  never  have  fled  from  Linlithgow  or  lived  to  show 
me  this  disgrace." 

"  Faugh !  you  false  loon ;  your  taunts  shall  not  move 
me  to  sully  my  fingers  with  you,"  said  the  earl,  contempt- 
uously. 

"  Are  you  all  of  his  mind,  my  lords  ?  "  proceeded  Coch- 
rane, turning  to  the  assembly  ;  "  remember,  I  wear  an  earl's 
spurs,  and  I  claim  from  you  the  death  of  a  gentleman." 

"  Oho !  you  would  ride  the  beggar's  high  horse,  most 
worshipful  Earljof  Mar,"  cried  Angus;  "you  would  play 
the  noble,  and  hold  your  head  on  a  level  with  the  best 
gentlemen  of  the  land  ?  By  St.  Andrew,  since  you  have 
mounted  the  horse,  you  shall  have  the  beggar's  ride — to 
the  foul  fiend,  your  master.  The  spurs  shall  be  struck 
from  your  heels  by  the  common  hangman,  and  your  head 
shall  have  the  honour  it  merits  by  being  exalted  above  your 
comrades  on  the  scaffold." 

The  now  impotent  favourite  saw  that  it  was  useless  to 
strive  further  against  the  determination  of  his  powerful 
enemies.  He  quietly  took  a  silk  handkerchief  from  his 
pocket  and  began  to  bind  it  round  his  wounded  wrist. 

A  piece  of  dirty  rope  that  seemed  to  have  been  lying  iu 
the  gutter  of  some  stable  was  brought  to  bind  his  hands. 
At  sight  of  it  he  drew  baek. 
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"At  least  your  malice,  sirs,  will  permit  me  the  poor 
favour  of  a  silken  cord,"  he  said  bitterly;  "you  cannot 
refuse  to  spare  me  the  indignity  of  hanging  in  filthy  hemp 
when  you  may  accommodate  me  with  one  of  the  silken 
cords  which  you  will  find  attached  to  my  pavilion." 

Several  laughed  outright  at  this  request,  and  Sir  Robert 
Douglas  proceeded  with  new  zest  to  fasten  his  hands 
behind  him  with  the  despised  hemp. 

It  was  Angus  who  answered — 

"  You  shall  have  a  tether  of  horsehair  to  hang  in,  that 
\ve  may  the  better  mark  our  disdain  for  you  and  your 
ways." 

Cochrane  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  he  might  have 
done  in  happier  circumstances  at  the  hopeless  vulgarity  of 
a  boor. 

"One  last  request  permit  me  to  make,"  he  said  with 
mocking  courtesy.  "  A  lady  is  on  her  way  hither  in  ex- 
pectation of  wedding  with  me  to-day.  Will  you  so  far 
consider  her  pleasure  as  to  prevent  her  witnessing  my 
disgrace  ?  " 

"  The  dame  that  could  wed  with  you  will  be  the  merrier 
for  the  sight,  if  she  esteem  you  rightly,"  retorted  the  un- 
compromising Angus ;  and  then  addressing  the  council : 
"  Pronounce  judgment  now,  my  lords,  that  we  may  save 
time  and  finish  our  work  speedily." 

"  Death  to  him  and  his  accomplices  at  the  hands  of 
the  common  hangman !  "  was  the  unanimous  verdict  pro- 
nounced, without  any  further  form  of  trial. 

It  was  then  arranged  that  Cochrane  should  bo  kept 
prisoner  in  the  kirk  until  his  associates  were  secured.  In 
the  mean  while,  his  followers  were  ordered  back  to  their 
quarters  by  the  Earl  of  Angus ;  and  the  men,  knowing 
nothing  of  what  had  transpired,  and  their  master  not 
making  any  sign  to  countermand  them,  retired  accordingly. 

Sir  Robert  Douglas  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
prisoner,  and  a  thousand  troopers  were  speedily  placed  on 
guard  round  the  kirk  to  frustrate  any  attempt  at  rescue. 
When  these  precautions  had  been  taken,  a  number  of  men 
were  despatched  to  erect  scaffolds  on  the  bridge  of  Lauder, 
whilst  Angus,  Lord  Gray,  and  other  noblemen  proceeded 
to  the  King's  pavilion  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the 
other  favourites. 
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CHAPTER  XL1II. 

THE   MEETING    IN   THE   TENT. 

"  Nor  wealth,  nor  grandeur,  power  could  hare 

My  faithful  heart  to  shake ; 
For  thee  it  beat,  oh  much-loved  boy, 
For  thee  it  now  doth  break. 

"  Why  did  thy  wrathful  rival  think 

His  sword  could  us  disjoin  ? 
Did  he  not  know  that  Love  had  made 
My  life  but  one  with  thiue  ?  " 

The  Dowy  Den. 

HAVING  seen  his  vanquished  foe  securely  bound,  Gordon 
snatched  up  his  cloak  and  quitted  the  kirk,  accompanied  by 
the  Abbot  Panther.  The  latter  wore  the  expression  of  one 
who  is  satisfied  with  a  victory  for  which  he  has  been  long 
struggling  ;  but  Gordon  was  as  gloomy  as  if  he  came  from 
defeat  rather  than  conquest.  He  had  been  wounded  in 
several  places  by  his  antagonist ;  but  the  wounds  gave  him 
no  concern;  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  sorrow 
which  oppressed  him. 

"You  will  hasten  forward,"  he  said  presently  to  his 
friend,  "and  give  her  assurance  that  she  is  saved  from  the 
wretched  union  which  would  have  been  forced  upon  her 
but  for  the  fortune  of  to-day  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  her  that  you  have  saved  her,  und  she  will 
thank  me  for  the  tidings,"  rejoined  Panther;  "but  she 
would  thank  me  still  more  if  I  could  present  the  champion 
to  her." 

"  No — that  is  impossible.  Do  not  try  to  persuade  me, 
Panther,  for  Heaven  knows  my  own  desire  to  touch  her 
hand  again,  and  to  look  into  her  eyes,  makes  my  resolution 
weak  enough." 

"  The  resolution  should  never  have  been  taken." 

"It  is  her  will  that  we  should  never  meet  again.'' 
continued  Lamington,  mournfully,  "  and  I  cannot  marvel 
at  it.  There  is  no  mending  the  evil  fortune  that  parts  us  : 
we  can  only  suffer.  Meeting  only  adds  to  our  misery  by 
the  bitterer  sense  which  presence  gives  of  the  black  gulf 
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between  us.  I  wish  to  spare  her  and  myself  so  far  as  may 
be,  and  therefore  must  not  meet  her.  Tell  her  this,  if  you 
find  occasion  ;  and  say,  too,  that  Nicol  is  safe  from  me." 

"I  cannot  urge  you  more  than  I  have  done  on  this 
matter,"  said  the  Abbot,  gravely  ;  "  I  respect  the  motives 
which  actuate  the  lady  and  yourself ;  but  Churchman  as  I 
am,  the  fate  of  her  brother  does  not  seem  to  me  to  merit 
such  penance  from  you." 

"  If  we  could  only  think  so  !  But  no,  I  dare  not,  must 
not  think  of  it." 

"  Forget  it,  then,  if  you  can.  I  will  do  your  errand, 
and,  in  faith,  it  must  be  done  speedily,  for  there  is  need 
that  I  should  hasten  to  the  King  to  see  that  he  is  used 
with  the  respect  our  friends  are  apt  to  forget  in  their 
wrath." 

"  You  will  find  me  in  the  camp  when  you  need  me." 

They  had  by  this  time  come  up  with  a  small  troop  of 
Borderers,  who  appeared  to  have  been  waiting  for  them. 
The  Abbot  and  Gordon  mounted  the  horses  which  were 
held  in  readiness,  and  the  former  rode  towards  the  town. 

Lamington,  having  given  some  brief  instructions  to  his 
men,  slowly  followed  the  Abbot  at  a  distance. 

The  party  sent  to  conduct  the  bride  to  the  kirk  had 
been  unexpectedly  delayed.  When  Nicol  entered  the 
chamber  in  which  his  sister  waited  for  him,  she  informed 
him  that  a  little  while  before  his  arrival  a  missive  had 
been  received  by  her,  intimating  that  she  was  not  to  quit 
the  house  on  any  persuasion  until  a  second  message  was 
delivered.  The  missive  had  been  forwarded  by  Lamington, 
but  that  she  did  not  make  known  to  her  brother,  whom, 
under  various  pretences,  she  detained  in  the  room  with 
her,  fearing  that  a  collision  might  take  place  if  he  should 
see  Gordon,  in  spite  of  his  reluctant  promise  to  renounce 
the  feud. 

Leonard  imagined  that  the  instructions  to  tarry  the 
coming  of  further  intelligence  had  been  sent  by  Cochrane  ; 
and  being  aware  that  there  was  more  than  probability  of 
sundry  unpleasant  interruptions  to  the  proposed  ceremony, 
he  was  content  to  abide  in  the  town  and  refresh  himself  at 
the  hostelry.  In  this  occupation  Musgrave  and  Fenwick 
readily  joined  him. 

Thus  the  party  remained  until  the  Abbot  galloped  up 
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the  street.  Leonard  sallied  forth  to  discover  the  purpose 
of  the  rider. 

"  There  will  be  no  bridal  to-day,  my  masters,"  cried  his 
lordship,  dismounting :  "  wherefore  you  may  hie  back  to 
the  camp  when  you  please." 

"  No  bridal !  "  ejaculated  Leonard.  "  Why,  what  iu 
the  name  of  Vulcan  does  that  mean  ?  " 

"  Ride  to  the  kirk  and  learn  for  yourself,"  was  the  curt 
response  of  the  Abbot,  as  he  entered  the  house  in  search 
of  Katherine. 

"  That  will  I,  and  right  speedily,"  shouted  the  smith ; 
"  for  by  your  looks,  my  master,  there  is  an  iron  hot  that 
may  need  a  sledge-hammer  to  shape  it." 

Valiantly  mounting  his  horse,  and  resolved  to  give  his 
comrade,  Cochrane,  what  help  he  might  need,  Leonard 
summoned  his  men  to  follow,  and  galloped  to  the  kirk. 
There  he  was  assailed  by  the  troops  left  in  charge,  and 
despite  the  desperation  with  which  he  defended  himself, 
he  was  captured,  pinioned,  and  thrown  down  beside  his 
associate  to  await  execution. 

When  Panther  appeared  before  Katherine  she  rose 
with  a  startled  and  somewhat  bewildered  expression  to 
meet  him. 

"  You  did  not  count  on  seeing  me  here,  daughter,"  he 
said,  taking  her  hands  kindly ;  "  but  I  bring  tidings  that 
should  make  me  welcome." 

"You  are  so  always,  father,"  she  replied,  agitatedly, 
and  marvelling  what  might  be  the  nature  of  his  tidings. 

"  But  more  than  ever  now  ;  for  I  have  come  to  tell  you 
that  Robert  Cochrane  will  never  claim  your  hand,  or  any 
woman's.  He  is  doomed,  and  you  are  free." 

"  I  am  free  ?  "  she  echoed,  as  if  scarcely  comprehending 
the  full  meaning  of  the  words. 

"  Then  I  am  free  too,"  muttered  Nicol ;  and  he  swiftly 
passed  from  the  chamber  unobserved. 

The  tent  of  Lamington  had  been  pitched  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  camp,  as  he  had  been  amongst  the  latest 
arrivals.  The  position  was,  besides,  favourable  to  his 
purpose  of  keeping  his  presence  as  secret  as  possible  until 
after  he  had  settled  his  affairs  with  Cochrane. 

His  vengeance  was  now  accomplished :  his  task  was 
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completed.  Katherine  was  free  to  choose  her  own  course, 
and  he  had  nothing  more  that  he  cared  to  live  for.  The 
future  was  desolate  to  him,  for  every  motive  of  energy 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  been  withdrawn. 

He  felt  himself  as  weak  as  he  was  hopeless,  and  he 
wearied  for  the  din  of  war  that  it  might  rouse  him  from  his 
state  of  enervation,  if  it  were  for  no  better  end  than  to  fall 
speedily  in  the  vanguard  of  the  army.  The  thought  of  his 
ambition  to  restore  the  credit  of  his  father's  name  only 
produced  a  melancholy  smile  at  the  futility  of  man's  pur- 
poses. 

In  this  misanthropical  humour,  he  repaired  to  his  tent 
as  soon  as  he  had  seen  the  Abbot  enter  the  house  occupied 
by  Katherine,  and  threw  himself  on  the  pile  of  heather 
which  served  him  as  a  couch,  feeling  utterly  exhausted  by 
the  emotions  and  events  of  the  day.  But  it  was  with  no 
thought  or  hope  of  sleep  that  he  had  lain  down ;  it  was 
with  the  feeling  of  one  who  yields  himself  up  to  his  despair, 
believing  that  to  strive  against  it  is  useless. 

The  entrance  of  some  one  awakened  him  from  the 
species  of  lethargy  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

He  looked  up  and  recognized  Nicol  Janfarie. 

The  countenance  of  the  youth  was  flushed  with  excite- 
ment, and  he  appeared  to  preserve  a  calm  bearing  only  by 
the  greatest  effort  of  his  will. 

Gordon  rose  slowly,  watching  Nicol's  face  with  wistful 
eyes,  whilst  he  waited  for  him  to  speak.  But  Nicol  seemed 
as  slow  to  begin  the  conversation  as  he  had  been  eager  to 
seek  the  interview. 

"  You  know  why  I  am  here  ?  "  he  said  at  length,  ex- 
citedly, and  yet  with  some  respect. 

"  I  cannot  know  until  you  have  acquainted  me," 
answered  Lamington  in  a  low  voice  that  almost  trembled, 
for  he  had  no  difficulty  in  divining  the  purpose  of  the  visit 
from  the  tone  in  which  the  inquiry  was  made. 

Nicol  gazed  at  him,  frowning ;  and  then  with  some 
agitation — 

"  Gordon,  I  believe  you.  to  be  an  honest  man,  in  spite  of 
all  that  has  been  said  to  your  discredit,  and  in  spite  of  all 
the  ill  that  you  have  done  us." 

Lamington  inclined  his  head. 

Nicol  went  on  with  growing  warmth. 
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"  Answer  me,  then,  as  a  true  man  and  I  will  be  guided 
by  your  answer.  If  you  stood  face  to  face  with  the  man 
who  was  the  cause  of  your  father's  fall,  if  you  stood  face  to 
face  with  the  man  whose  hand  had  stricken  your  brother 
to  the  earth,  what  would  you  do  ?  " 

Lamington's  head  was  bowed,  his  hands  were  clasped, 
but  he  did  not  answer. 

"  You  will  not  refuse  to  satisfy  me,"  cried  Nicol,  with 
increasing  excitement ;  "  say,  would  you  permit  the  tears, 
the  prayers,  the  agony  even,  of  a  silly  woman  to  tether 
your  arm  ?  Would  you  permit  that  man  to  go  scathless 
from  your  presence  ?  " 

A  pause,  and  then  the  response  was  given,  as  if  wrung 
from  him  by  some  irresistible  power — 

"  No." 

"  You  would  claim  from  him  life  for  life — you  would 
compel  him  to  yield  you  his  heart's  blood,  or  you  would 
give  yours  in  striving  for  it  ?  Would  you  not  do  that  ?  " 

"  I  would,"  he  replied,  in  the  same  forced  manner  as  the 
first  response. 

"  I  thank  you,  Gordon,  for  this  answer,  and  I  would 
that  I  might  have  taken  your  hand  as  a  friend's,  not  a  foe's. 
Now  you  know  why  I  am  here." 

"  Nicol,  this  cannot  be." 

"  And  I  tell  you,  Gordon,  that  this  must  be,  according 
to  your  own  showing.  But  more  than  that,  the  pangs  of 
shame  which  I  have  endured — the  sharp  stings  of  remorse 
with  which  I  have  been  whipped  almost  to  frenzy  since 
Robert  Cochrane  drew  from  me  the  promise  to  renounce 
the  feud  as  the  only  means  by  which  he  could  make  sure  of 
Katherine's  hand,  and  as  the  only  means  by  which  he  could 
make  sure  of  your  destruction — all  these  have  proved  to  me 
that  this  must  be." 

"  Listen  to  me,  Janfarie,"  said  Lamington,  calmly. 
"  I  own  that  something  of  the  blame  of  your  father's  fall 
may  be  due  to  me,  but  nothing  of  your  brother's.  He  com- 
pelled me  to  defend  my  life,  and  in  return  I  tried  to  save 
his." 

"  But  it  was  by  your  hand  he  fell,  nevertheless,"  was  the 
dogged  comment. 

"  My  hand,  unhappily,  but  not  my  will.  I  cannot  hope 
to  alter  your  view  of  that  matter,  however,  and  will  not  seek 
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to  defend  myself  further.  But  I  have  something  still  to 
say  concerning  yourself." 

"  You  waste  words.  I  am  resolved,  and  there  is  no 
power  can  make  me  falter  again." 

"  But  you  must  hear  me  all  the  same.  I  was  entrusted 
with  certain  despatches  to  deliver  to  his  Majesty,  and  in  the 
disguise  of  a  courier  I  obtained  admission  to  the  palace  at 
Linlithgow.  Desiring  to  see  your  sister,  desiring  perhaps  to 
have  speech  with  her,  although  that  was  forbidden  to  me,  I 
followed  her  to  the  chapel,  and  there  accident  made  me  the 
hearer  of  all  that  passed  between  her  and  Cochrane  when 
she  gave  her  consent  to  be  his  wife." 

"What  of  that?  " 

"  Everything,  for  it  enabled  me  to  comprehend  the 
cruel  anguish  with  which  she  gave  that  consent ;  it  enabled 
me  to  understand  that  she  yielded  herself  to  a  fate  which 
appeared  to  her  worse  than  death,  only  that  she  might  save 
3rour  life  and  mine.  I  devoted  myself  then  to  rescue  her 
from  the  sacrifice  to  which  she  had  pledged  herself,  and  I 
resolved  that  no  taunt,  no  threat,  should  ever  move  me  to 
lift  a  finger  against  you." 

"You  spared  her  the  sacrifice,  and  by  the  same  means 
you  gave  me  liberty  to  pursue  my  vengeance.  By  my  soul, 
I  thank  you  for  her  sake  and  my  own." 

"  Do  what  you  will,  the  memory  of  her  sorrow  will  keep 
me  constant  to  my  resolve." 

"  What,  will  you  bear  to  have  your  knighthood  shamed 
with  the  brand  of  coward  ?  " 

Gordon  smiled  at  the  threat,  as  he  might  have  done  at 
the  petty  fury  of  an  indulged  child. 

"  That  will  not  affect  me,  for  none  who  know  me  will 
doubt  my  courage." 

"  If  words  cannot  move  you,  then  this  must,"  cried 
Nicol,  and  struck  him  on  the  brow  with  his  glove. 

Gordon's  face  crimsoned,  and  then  grew  pale,  but  he 
kept  his"  hands  tightly  clasped,  and  made  no  movement  to 
resent  the  indignity. 

"  Even  that  I  can  endure  for  her  sake,"  he  said  com- 
posedly. 

Nicol  was  astounded  by  his  imperturbability ;  and  then 
with  furious  haste,  he  drew  his  sword. 

"  Dog  ! — you  will  at  least  defend  yourself." 
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"  No-  If  it  is  your  will,  strike ;  but  you  will  strike  a 
defenceless  man." 

Nicol  raised  his  weapon  as  if  about  to  take  him  at  his 
word,  and  immediately  checked  himself. 

"I  am  no  cut-throat,"  he  said,  hoarsely  ;  "I  cannot  do 
that ;  but  I  will  whip  you  with  my  belt  from  your  own 
pavilion,  and  through  the  midst  of  our  Border  lads.  If 
you  submit  to  that  degradation,  then  I  will  own  you  are 
unworthy  of  better  treatment." 

He  had  unfastened  his  belt  as  he  spoke,  and  twisting  it 
once  round  his  hand,  he  advanced  to  strike. 

But  that  was  too  much.  Gordon  suddenly  grasped 
Nicol's  arms  and  pinioned  them  to  his  side. 

"If  yon  wish  to  be  my  executioner,"  he  said,  sternly, 
"  you  have  the  opportunity.  I  give  it  you  freely  ;  but  you 
shall  not  degrade  me  further.  See  now  how  helpless  you 
are  in  my  grasp;  you  can  feel  howeasy  it  would  be  for 
me  to  return  the  blow  that  any  other  would  have  paid  for 
with  his  life.  But  I  hold  you  harmless.  There,  take  your 
sword,  and  take  your  satisfaction  if  you  are  so  minded." 

He  released  him,  and  stood  calmly  awaiting  the  result. 

Nicol  snatched  up  his  sword,  and,  blind  with  passion, 
cried  fiercely — 

"Then,  by  my  father's  hand,  since  there  is  no  nobler 
course  left  to  me,  this  shall  atone  for  all." 

He  would  have  rushed  on  his  defenceless  foe,  but 
whilst  he  had  been  speaking,  Katherine  had  hurriedly 
entered  the  tent,  and  now  flung  herself  on  his  breast, 
staying  him. 

At  the  same  time  a  dog  sprang  into  the  place,  and 
capered  around  Lamington,  striving  to  lick  his  hands,  and 
planting  his  fore  paws  on  the  knight's  shoulders,  as  if 
desirous  of  embracing  him,  whining  with  delight  the 
while.  It  was  Stark,  and  at  the  entrance  stood  Stark's 
master,  Muckle  Will,  who  seemed  to  have  accompanied  the 
lady,  and  who  now  appeared  to  be  hesitating  whether  or 
not  he  should  advance.  His  expression  was  that  of 
sheepish  awkwardness,  as  if  conscious  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  some  grave  offence ;  and  yet  there  was  a  twinkle 
of  drollery  in  his  honest  eyes  which  did  not  quite  accord 
with  the  gravity  of  the  occasion. 

Nicol  was  for  an  instant  confused  by  the  appearance  u{ 
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his  sister ;  bnt  the  next  instant  he  made  fierce  efforts  to  un- 
clasp her  arms  from  his  neck,  and  to  thrnst  her  from  him. 

"Stand  aside,  Kate,"  he  cried,  hotly,  "and  quit  the 
place.  You  are  not  wanted  here — jour  presence  only 
retards  the  work  I  have  to  do." 

"It  is  evil  work,  and  you  shall  not  do  it,"  she  ex- 
claimed, resolutely :  "  it  is  murder  that  you  were  about  to 
do,  and  the  shame  of  it  would  cling  to  your  life  for  ever, 
turning  your  high  intents  to  meanest  ends." 

"It  is  justice  I  am  about  to  render  to  the  dead," 
retorted  the  brother. 

"No — not  justice,  but  dishonour  to  their  name,  for 
which  every  true  man  of  the  Border  will  scorn  you." 

"You  think  to  save  him  by  this,"  he  said,  savagely, 
"but  I  know  your  purpose,  and  can  esteem  your  words  at 
their  proper  worth.  Let  go  your  hold,  for  by  the  sacred 
Cross  you  shall  not  baulk  me.  I  have  faltered  too  long  for 
your  sake  already ;  but  from  this  hour  I  cast  you  from  me 
as  no  kin  or  friend  of  mine.  It  is  you  who  bring  dishonour 
on  our  name,  but  I  will  try  to  retrieve  its  credit." 

He  violently  disengaged  her  hands  and  flung  her  from 
him. 

"  Nicol ! — forbear,"  she  cried  wildly,  striving  to  seize 
him  again. 

But  he  held  her  aloof  with  his  left  arm,  whilst  raising 
his  weapon  he  looked  to  Gordon. 

"  Now,  let  him  defend  himself,  or  on  his  own  head  be 
the  issue,"  he  said,  firmly. 

Lamington  did  not  move. 

Muckle  Will,  as  if  only  then  comprehending  the 
position  of  affairs,  threw  down  his  bonnet,  and  making 
two  strides,  confronted  the  fiery  youth. 

"  Od,  man,  gin  ye're  sae  bad  for  some  ane  to  fecht  wi', 
try  me  ?  "  exclaimed  Will,  as  if  with  the  good-natured 
desire  to  satisfy  the  humour  of  a  child. 

"  Out  of  the  way,  fool." 

"  No  siccan  a  gowk  as  I  look  like,  it  may  be ;  and  gin 
ye  would  jist  hearken  what  I  hae  gotten  to  say,  and  what 
a  friend  o'  mine  has  gotten  to  say,  ye  would,  maybe, 
change  your  notion  about  this  hurly-burly,"  answered 
Will,  undaunted  by  the  dangerous  proximity  of  the  sword's 
point  to  his  breast. 
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Nicol  glared  at  the  huge  form  of  the  man,  astounded 
by  the  hardihood  of  his  interference  in  such  a  quarrel,  and 
astounded  too  by  the  complaisance  with  which  it  was 
done. 

Katherine  still  held  her  brother's  hand,  and,  glad  of 
any  interruption  which  might  delay  the  strife,  and  give  his 
passion  time  to  abate,  she  said,  eagerly — 

"  Let  him  speak,  Nicol.  He  comes  to  tell  you  how- 
Richard  fell,  and  to  give  you  his  last  commands." 

At  the  reference  to  his  brother,  Nicol  glanced  in- 
quiringly at  her,  and  at  Muckle  Will ;  then  slowly  lowering 
his  weapon,  he  said  huskily — 

"  If  that  be  true  I  will  listen  to  him." 

Lamington  also  was  startled  by  the  allusion,  for  it 
inspired  the  hope  that  in  his  last  moments  the  master  of 
Janfarie  had  done  him  justice  by  declaring  him  innocent  of 
his  death. 

"  How  do  you  know  aught  of  Richard  Janfarie  ?  "  he 
cried,  turning  hastily  to  Will;  "and  how  have  you  come 
here  at  this  moment  ?  " 

"  How  hae  I  come  here  ?  To  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  I 
hae  come  to  betray  ye  into  the  hands  o'  some  folk  that 
are  unco  anxious  to  chap  off  your  honour's  head,"  rejoined 
Will,  grinning. 

"  Betray  me  ?     This  is  no  time  for  jesting,  sirrah." 

"  But  it's  nae  jest  ava,  saving  your  presence.  Ye  see, 
when  I  got  the  letter  frae  the  lady  that  ye  nae  doubt  ken 
aboot,  Stark  and  me  got  into  a  deeficulty.  His  lordship, 
the  Earl  o'  Mar,  was  like  to  thrapple  me  in  order  to  get  a 
sight  o'  the  bit  letter,  but  Stark  chowed  it  a'  to  pieces. 
Syne  his  lordship  swore  he  would  gie  me  a  taste  o'  thae 
iron  boots  and  thrumbikins,  that  he  said  gart  honest  folk 
wha  wanted  to  keep  their  ain  council  chatter  like  magpies, 
unless  I  showed  him  where  ye  were  to  be  found.  I  didna 
care  to  try  thae  things  he  spoke  aboot,  sae  I  scarted  my 
pow  and  considered.  Weel,  it  came  into  my  head,  some 
gate,  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  jist  to  agree  wi'  his 
lordship  and  betray  your  honour." 

"  What,  yon  play  traitor  to  me  ?  " 

"  Od,  man,  what  else  could  I  do  ?  I  promised  to  load 
the  earl's  billies  to  where  they  might  gripe  ye,  and  they 
are  outbye,  enoo,  waiting  to  get  a  baud  o'  ye." 
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Lamington  seized  his  hunting-horn,  and  was  about  to 
sound  it  when  Will  stopped  him. 

"  But  ye  needna  fash  to  blaw  jour  horn,  for  there  are 
twa  or  three  Border  chiels  yonder  wham  I  tauld  the  nature 
o'  our  errand  to,  and  they  hae  gotten  the  earl's  billies 
penned  thegither  like  sheep,  and  winna  let  them  steer  a 
foot  without  your  leave." 

Gordon  laid  down  his  bugle,  for  he  began  to  see  the 
stratagem  by  which  his  follower  had  outwitted  Cochrane's 
satellites. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Will  ? "  he  queried, 
reconciled;  "and  what  has  it  to  do  with  Richard  Jan- 
farie  ?  " 

"  Weel,  sir,  Stark  and  me  agreed  to  betray  ye  to  save 
our  ain  skins,  but  we  didna  want  to  do  it  jist  at  a  minute 
when  it  mightna  hae  been  ower  and  aboon  agreeable  to  ye. 
Sae  we  took  a  lang  road  about  in  search  o'  ye,  and  the 
mair  the  deils  threatened  to  poniard  me  and  quarter  me, 
the  mair  I  led  them  out  o'  the  right  road.  At  last  we  put 
np  at  the  hospice  St.  Margaret,  and  the  villains  were  gaun 
to  thrapple  me  there  and  then  for  no  bringing  them  sooner 
to  the  journey's  end,  though  I  had  tauld  them  that  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  say  where  ye  was.  But  jist  when 
they  were  on  the  point  o'  making  a  preen-cushion  of  my 
body  wi'  their  swords,  wha  should  step  in  but  a  strapping 
chiel  o'  the  Borders,  and  commanded  them  to  baud  their 
hands." 

"  You  have  said  nothing  of  my  brother  yet,"  interrupted 
Nicol,  impatiently. 

"Hoots,  man,  can  ye  no  gie  a  body  time  to  say  his 
say  ?  "  replied  Will,  contentedly.  "  Weel,  the  dacent  sowl 
wha  came  to  my  help  was  ken'd  by  the  officer  of  the  billies 
that  had  me  in  charge,  and  he  did  just  whatever  my  friend 
direckit.  When  the  swords  were  put  up,  my  friend  said 
to  me  that  I  maun  take  him  without  delay  to  the  place 
where  Gordon  of  Lamington  was  to  be  found,  as  he  had  a 
particular  message  to  gie  him  frae  Richard  Janfarie." 

"  Where  is  the  man  ?  "  cried  Gordon. 

"  He's  no'  far  awa'.  But  it  was  awhile  afore  I  was 
satisfied  that  he  had  an  honest  purpose  in  wanting  to  see 
ye.  Hows'ever  he  satisfied  me  at  last,  and  I  brought  them 
a'  to  Lauder.  In  the  toon  I  heard  that  her  ladyship  had 
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arrived  afore  us,  and  as  my  friend  wanted  her  to  be  present 
when  he  met  your  honour,  I  gaed  and  brought  her  here." 

"  Where  is  the  man  ?  "  repeated  Gordon. 

"I'll  fetch  him  to  ye  in  a  minute." 

And  whilst  the  others  stood  in  mute  suspense,  Muckle 
Will  quitted  the  tent. 

The  excited  anticipations  with  which  they  awaited  the 
revelation  about  to  be  made,  rendered  the  brief  interval  of 
Will's  absence  painful.  But  the  suspense  was  not  pro- 
tracted, for  he  reappeared  in  a  few  minutes,  and  there  was 
a  simultaneous  exclamation  of  surprise  and  joy  uttered  by 
the  three. 

The  cause  of  the  cry  was  Muckle  Will's  companion — a 
tall  man  and  a  youthful  one,  but  so  enfeebled  by  sickness, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  lean  heavily  on  his  stalwart  comrade's 
arm.  His  visage  was  so  pallid  and  haggard,  that  it  was 
like  the  face  of  a  corpse,  rather  than  that  of  a  living  man. 

With  sunken  eyes  he  scanned  the  astounded  faces  which 
were  turned  towards  him,  and  then  he  slowly  extended  his 
hand  towards  Katherine.  He  spoke  in  a  hollow  and 
agitated  voice — 

"  Sister,  I  come  to  sue  for  pardon." 

She  started  from  her  stupor  of  amazement,  and  sprang 
to  his  side.  She  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck,  uttering 
a  wild  cry  of  ecstasy. 

"  He  lives  !  Oh,  Father  of  Heaven  be  thanked  for  this 
miracle !  " 

She  kissed  his  haggard  cheeks  and  cried  with  joy, 
forgetting  at  the  moment  all  the  anguish  she  had  endured 
on  his  account. 

"Amen,  amen,"  muttered  Nicol,  clasping  his  brother's 
hand  fervently. 

Richard  Janfarie  bowed  his  head  over  his  weeping  sister, 
in  devout  contrition  for  the  wrong  he  had  done  her  who 
was  so  ready  to  pardon  him.  The  content  of  the  three  was 
too  great  for  speech  of  any  kind,  and  awhile  they  remained 
embracing,  silent.  Lamington  regarded  them  with  brighten- 
ing eyes,  full  of  satisfaction  and  of  hope.  But  he  was  still 
too  much  astonished  by  this  singular  conclusion  to  his 
faithful  follower's  confession  to  be  able  to  form  any  definite 
conception  of  the  probable  result. 

Richard   Janfarie   was  the   first   to   acknowledge   the 
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presence  of  Lamington  ;  and  raising  his  head  he  looked  at 
him  with  an  appealing  expression. 

"  She  has  forgiven  me,"  he  said,  speaking  with  some 
difficulty,  "  you  will  not  refuse  me  pardon  ?  " 

"  You  have  it,  Janfarie,  freely ;  "  but  I  am  er.ger  to 
know  in  what  spirit  we  are  to  meet — as  friends  or  foes  ?  " 

"  As  friends,  if  you  will  consent." 

Lamington  grasped  his  hand. 

"The  past  is  forgotten,"  he  said,  warmly;  "from  this 
moment  I  am  your  leal  friend  and  kinsman." 

"You  will  find  me  as  true  as  I  have  been  spiteful, 
Lamington.  I  am  your  grateful  debtor  as  well  as  friend ; 
and  if  I  live,  you  shall  not  lack  proof  of  it  in  the  hour  of 
your  need.  I  owe  you  life  :  I  will  not  pause  to  spend  it  in 
your  service." 

His  strength  seemed  to  fail  him,  and  he  sank  on  the 
seat  which  Muckle  Will  had  hastily  provided  for  him, 
Katherine  supporting  him  on  one  side  and  Nicol  on  the 
other,  whilst  Gordon  made  a  movement  to  render  what 
assistance  might  be  necessary. 

"  Thank  you,  Katherine,  and  thanks  to  you,  Gordon," 
said  Janfarie,  as  if  anxious  to  reassure  them ;  "  this  is 
nothing  but  the  cursed  weakness  of  my  limbs — they  have 
been  sorely  strained,  yet  I  think  I  could  have  held  myself 
more  stoutly  against  your  wi'ath  than  against  your  kindness 
— that  conquers  me." 

"  Ah,  brother,"  said  Katherine,  tenderly,  "  you  are 
more  like  yourself  to-day  with  all  your  weakness  than  you 
have  been  since  first  you  called  Cochrane  friend." 

Janfavie's  sunken  eyes  sparkled  with  rage  at  the  name, 
and  he  spoke  hastily — 

"  Ay,  I  must  speak  of  him.  You  marvel  at  the  change 
of  my  humour  towards  you  as  much,  I  will  be  sworn,  as 
you  marvel  at  my  appearance  in  life." 

"  We  are  as  grateful  to  the  means  which  have  wrought 
the  change  as  we  are  glad  to  Avelcome  you  among  us,"  said 
Gordon,  earnestly. 

"  A  few  words  will  let  you  understand  it  all.  When  in 
the  Glenkens  I  forced  you  to  the  combat,  blind  and  mad  as 
I  was  in  my  fury,  I  saw  that  twenty  times  my  life  was  at 
your  mercy  and  you  spared  it,  despite  the  provocation  you 
received.  Again,  when  by  my  own  fury  I  stumbled  into 

7, 
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the  pit  arid  would  have  perished,  you  rescued  nie.  I  learned 
that  from  one  of  the  fellows  who  were  with  me,  and  at  the 
moment  I  hated  you  for  it.  I  refused  to  let  the  men  carry 
me  to  the  place  you  had  appointed,  and  we  found  shelter 
in  a  forester's  hut.  There  I  remained  two  days,  hanging 
on  the  brink  of  death,  whilst  one  of  the  lads  rode  to 
Linlithgow  to  acquaint  Cochrane  with  the  mishap." 

"  But  how  came  it  to  be  reported  that  you  were  dead  ? 
I  saw  the  messenger  myself,  and  obtained  the  assurance 
from  his  own  lips,"  said  Nicol.  "  I  would  have  gone  there 
to  see  you  interred,  but  Cochrane  shamed  me  from  it  by 
bidding  me  think  of  avenging  your  fall  rather  than  of 
wasting  time  in  a  journey  to  look  on  a  dead  man's  face." 

"  It  was  his  doing,"  answered  Janfarie,  bitterly;  "  it  was 
one  of  his  men  you  saw — a  knave  who  was  ready  to  swear  to 
aught  his  master  required.  At  the  end  of  three  days  I  was 
secretly  .conveyed  to  Cochrane's  tower,  and  there  fever 
seized  me ;  for  days — nay,  weeks — I  was  insensible  to  all 
that  passed  around  me  ;  when  I  regained  consciousness  I 
was  so  weak,  that  the  leech  and  nurse  who  waited  on  me 
had  to  feed  me  like  a  babe.  That  was  my  condition  for  a 
while,  and  it  was  during  this  time  that  I  first  began  to 
understand  how  much  I  had  wronged  you,  Gordon,  and 
what  torture  I  had  been  causing  Katherine  to  endure." 

She  pressed  his  hand  pityingly,  and  he  proceeded — 

"  The  saints  know  that  I  desired  her  happiness ;  but  I 
believed  that  it  would  be  best  assured  by  the  high  position 
Cochrane  pledged  himself  to  give  her,  and  by  the  advance- 
ment he  promised  to  our  house.  Whilst  I  lay  prostrate 
and  helpless  I  began  to  see  how  cowardly  and  knavishly  I 
had  been  acting,  and  I  began  to  feel,  although  slowly,  that 
I  was  Gordon's  debtor." 

"  Did  you  not  see  Cochrane  ?  "  queried  Nicol. 

"  Ay,  late  one  night  he  came  to  me.  He  told  me  of  the 
report  he  had  spread  with  the  purpose  of  making  Katherine 
herself  revolt  from  all  thought  of  union  with  Lamington. 
I  refused  to  lend  myself  to  further  deception,  and  demanded 
that  he  would,  without  delay,  declare  the  truth,  that  I  lived, 
and  that  it  was  Gordon's  hand  which  had  saved  me.  He 
tried  at  first  to  dissuade  me,  but  finding  that  useless  he 
promised  to  do  my  bidding  if  I  would  only  remain  quiet 
and  get  well." 
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"He  did  not  keep  his  promise,"  interrupted  Nicol. 

"  No ;  he  deceived  me,  as  I  believe  now  he  would  have 
done  under  any  circumstances.  He  sent  daily  to  inquire 
for  my  condition,  and  to  assure  me  that  all  was  going  better 
than  he  had  hoped,  for  Katherine  was  at  length  yielding  to 
his  suit.  That  did  not  pleasure  me  as  it  would  have  done 
some  weeks  earlier ;  for  I  had  become  suspicious  of  his 
friendship.  I  still  remained  weak,  although  before  his 
visit  I  had  been  recovering ;  and  soon  I  began  to  fear  that 
the  leech  was  playing  with  my  malady  to  keep  me  fast  to 
the  bed  in  order  to  serve  his  master's  ends." 

"  What,  would  he  have  poisoned  you?"  ejaculated  the 
brother,  fiercely. 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  that,  for  I  was  too  useful  to  him  ; 
but  he  would  have  kept  me  prisoner  there  until  my  inter- 
ference would  have  failed  to  serve  any  one.  Tortured  by 
my  suspicions,  I  asked  for  one  of  my  own  lads  to  bear  a 
message  to  Johnstone.  I  was  answered  that  my  followers 
had  grown  weary  of  waiting  for  me,  and  had  taken  their 
leave  some  days  before.  I  have  since  learned  that  they  had 
been  persuaded  to  enter  Cochrane's  service,  and  that  they 
had  been  removed  by  him,  who  doubtless  feai*ed  that  they 
might  be  employed  by  me  to  contradict  the  report  of  my 
death." 

"  Oh  that  I  had  been  a  man,  and  within  ami's  reach  of 
the  traitor !  "  exclaimed  Katherine,  her  eyes  flashing  with 
indignation. 

"When  I  learned  that  my  men  were  gone,  my  sus- 
picion of  the  treachery  practised  toward  me  was  confirmed. 
Wrath  quickened  my  enfeebled  limbs.  Whilst  all  believed 
me  too  helpless  to  stand  alone,  I  rose  from  the  bed  and 
escaped  from  the  place.  I  procured  a  horse  from  the 
stable  :  the  warder  had  no  instructions  to  bar  my  way,  for 
the  leech  imagined  that  his  art  bound  me  to  the  sick 
chamber ;  and  so  I  rode  freely  through  the  gates." 

"  Did  they  pursue  ?  "  said  Nicol. 

"  I  scarcely  know.  It  is  only  three  days  since,  and  I 
have  encountered  none  of  them.  I  was  resolved  to  find 
Lamington,  and  journeyed  toward  the  Grlenkens.  Accident 
brought  me  into  contact  with  this  brave  fellow,  Will,  at  a 
moment  when  my  presence  was  of  some  service  to  him. 
The  officer  who  accompanied  him  recognized  me  as  a  friend 
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of  his  master,  and  was  therefore  willing  to  spare  the  man 
on  my  pledge  that  they  should  be  speedily  brought  to 
Gordon's  quarters.  Will  was  soon  satisfied  of  my  intent, 
and  he  has  brought  me  here  to  render  you  what  reparation 
I  may  for  the  past." 

"  Take  my  hand  as  that  of  a  brother,"  said  Lamington, 
warmly  ;  "  and  whatever  ill  you  may  have  done  me  is  more 
than  requited." 

Janfarie  seized  the  hand  eagerly,  his  eyes  kindling  with 
the  fervour  of  his  emotion. 

"  I  read  your  meaning,"  he  said ;  and  then  gently 
thrusting  his  sister  forward,  "  Kate,  he  will  make  amends 
for  all  our  cruelty." 

The  next  instant  she  was  clasped  close  to  the  breast  of 
her  lover ;  all  the  barriers  which  had  so  long  parted  them 
were  trampled  underfoot,  and  the  ecstasy  of  that  embrace 
repaid  them  for  much  of  the  suffering  they  had  undergone. 

Muckle  Will  had  great  difficulty  in  suppressing  a  shout 
of  delight ;  and  as  the  next  best  ventilation  of  his  feelings 
he  squatted  on  the  floor,  and  hugged  Stark  with  a  vehe- 
mence which  much  surprised  that  sagacious  animal. 

"  It's  a'  richt  noo,  Stark,"  he  whispered,  "  and  you  and 
me  did  it,  as  I  ken'd  we  would.  We'll  have  a  stoup  o'  yull 
on  the  head  o't." 

The  intense  happiness  of  the  party  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  sounds  of  a  furious  commotion  in  the  camp. 
There  was  a  wild  confusion  of  voices,  a  clang  of  arms,  a 
clatter  of  footsteps,  and  trampling  of  horses'  hoofs  as  if  a 
battle  had  begun.  Presently  the  listeners  were  able  to 
distinguish  the  cry  of  alarm. 

"  Treason — treason  !  The  King's  in  danger.  Ho,  there, 
to  the  rescue  !  " 

Lamington  instantly  resigned  Katherine  to  the  care  of 
Muckle  Will  and  Richard  Janfarie,  who  was  too  weak  to 
join  in  the  thi-eatened  conflict ;  then  snatching  up  his  sword 
he  hurried  from  the  tent,  followed  by  Nicol,  who  was  now 
proud  to  acknowledge  him  as  his  leader  and  brother. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE   FATE   OF  THE   FAVOURITES. 

"  Now  they  hae  bound  this  traitor  strang, 

Wi'  curses  and  wi'  blows ; 
And  high  in  air  they  did  him  hang 
To  feed  the  carrion  crows." 

Caerlareroc. 

THE  arrest  of  Cochrane  had  been  effected  with  sufficient 
secrecy  to  enable  the  barons  to  reach  his  Majesty's  pavilion 
in  advance  of  any  rumour  of  the  event.  Angus,  Lord 
Gray,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Evandale,  with  several 
others,  obtained  an  immediate  audience  of  the  King ;  and 
whilst  they  occupied  him  in  debating  sundry  matters  of 
import,  their  followers  made  rapid  search  for  their  victims. 

One  of  the  least  offenders,  named  Preston,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  only  two  of  the  favourites  who  could  lay  claim 
to  gentlemanhood  by  birth,  was  the  first  to  be  seized.  He 
submitted  quietly,  unable  to  believe  that  any  serious  harm 
was  meditated  towards  him.  The  tailor,  Hoinmel,  was  the 
next  discovered,  but  he  slipped  through  the  fingers  of  his 
captors,  and  rushed  forth,  screaming  at  the  pitch  of  his 
voice,  "  Treason  ! — treason  !  The  King's  in  danger  !  " 
And  it  was  this  cry  which  was  caught  up  by  one  voice 
after  another  until  it  had  reached  the  limits  of  the  camp, 
spreading  confusion  and  alarm  everywhere,  and  calling 
together  all  those  loyal  gentlemen,  who,  like  Lamington, 
were  prepared  to  serve  their  monarch  at  all  hazards,  what- 
ever might  be  his  faults. 

But  although  he  had  succeeded  in  spreading  the  alarm, 
Hommel  was  promptly  seized,  gagged,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  and  placed  beside  the  others  under  a  strong  guard. 

The  King  heard  that  cry,  which  was  the  most  terrible 
of  all  sounds  to  his  ears,  and  he  turned  pale  as  he  scanned 
the  faces  of  the  nobles  who  surrounded  him.  Rendered 
desperate  by  his  circumstances,  he  plucked  his  rapier  from 
its  scabbard,  and  broke  through  the  midst  of  the  barons, 
who  were  unprepared  for  the  movement. 
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"Ha,  my  lords,"  he  said  angrily,  "if  there  be  treason 
here,  we  must  know  the  cause  of  it." 

He  rushed  out  to  the  front  of  the  pavilion,  and  the 
spectacle  he  witnessed  there  was  enough  to  appal  him. 
Instead  of  the  royal  guards,  the  ground  was  occupied  by 
the  men  of  Angus  and  his  fellow-conspirators. 

But  most  ominous  of  all,  James  saw  his  minions  bound 
and  prisoners,  appealing  to  him  for  the  protection  which 
he  was  unable  to  give.  Alarmed  on  his  own  account,  he 
turned  quickly  to  the  barons  who  had  followed  him.  He 
spoke  with  dignity,  although  his  lips  trembled — • 

"  Stand  back,  sirs ;  come  none  of  you  within  reach  of 
my  weapon  until  this  treachery  is  explained,  else  we  will 
count  him  the  declared  foe  of  our  royal  person  and  use  him 
in  accordance.  Speak  you,  my  Lord  Angus,  who  are  the 
traitors  here,  and  what  is  their  purpose  ?  " 

He  was  obeyed ;  for  this  unexpected  display  of  courage 
and  dignity  commanded  respect.  Angus  responded  gruffly, 
but  respectfully — 

"  We  are  the  liege  subjects  of  your  Majesty,  ready  to 
defend  your  person  to  the  last  extremity  of  our  means  and 
lives  ;  but  we  are  resolved  that  the  false  knaves  who  have 
so  long  given  an  evil  bent  to  your  thought  and  government, 
shall  pay  the  penalty  of  their  misdemeanours." 

"  And  by  whom  has  this  judgment  been  pronounced  ?  " 

"By  the  full  council,  sire,  and  by  the  voice  of  the 
people  who  have  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  your 
minions." 

"  The  judgment  is  unlawful,  my  lord,  and  we  refuse  to 
sanction  its  execution." 

"  So  much  we  expected  from  your  Majesty,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  execute  it  without  your  sanction." 

"  Traitors,  then  you  forswear  your  allegiance  ?  " 

"No,  sire,"  broke  in  E vandal e ;  "but  we  are  resolved 
to  save  your  Majesty  from  the  ruin  to  which  your  infatua- 
tion is  hurrying  you.  Look  round,  my  liege  ;  there  is  not 
one  of  those  gentlemen  who  has  not  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  knaves  who  have  betrayed  your  confidence  by  turning 
it  to  their  own  base  uses." 

James  looked  round,  and  the  glance  satisfied  him  that 
he  was  powerless  to  alter  the  decision  which  had  been 
declared.  The  bitterness  of  the  moment  was  some  atone- 
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merit  for  the  weakness,  the  misdirected  kindness,  and  the 
obstinacy,  which  had  combined  to  bring  him  into  this  posi- 
tion. Whilst  he  remained  in  silent  agony,  reflecting  how 
he  was  to  proceed,  a  horseman  galloped  up  to  the  place 
where  his  Majesty  stood,  drew  rein  by  his  side,  and  sprang 
from  the  saddle. 

"  Lamington  I  "  exclaimed  several  voices,  surprised  by 
this  sudden  appearance  and  perplexed  to  divine  his 
purpose. 

"  Mount,  sire,"  said  Gordon  in  an  undertone,  "  but 
forego  any  thought  of  resisting  their  lordships ;  the  whole 
camp  is  on  their  side,  for  their  movement  is  not  against 
your  Majesty,  but  against  those  whom  all  hate." 

The  King  glanced  quickly  at  the  speaker  and  recognized 
the  sincerity  of  his  words.  Accepting  his  proffered  aid,  he 
vaulted  into  the  saddle.  There  was  a  movement  amongst 
the  barons  as  if  they  feared  that  this  was  some  attempt  to 
frustrate  their  object.  The  movement,  however,  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  piercing  shriek  for  mercy. 

Immediately  afterwards  the  King's  page,  John  Ramsay, 
rushed  from  the  pavilion  in  which  he  had  been  hiding.  He 
was  pursued  hotly  by  a  couple  of  troopers.  The  youth, 
searching  wildly  for  some  means  of  escape,  observed  the 
King,  and  with  one  desperate  bound  sprang  on  to  the 
horse's  back  behind  him,  clasping  his  arms  round  his  royal 
master's  body,  and  crying  piteously  for  mercy  and  pro- 
tection. 

The  pursuers  only  halted  within  halberd  length  of  his 
Majesty. 

James  bowed  his  head  on  his  breast,  humiliated  by  the 
circumstances  which  compelled  him  to  become  a  supplicant 
where  he  should  have  commanded ;  for,  to  save  the  youth, 
he  must  supplicate. 

"  My  liege,  my  liege — my  dear  master,  save  me  from 
these  men  who  seek  to  murder  me,"  cried  Ramsay,  as,  at  a 
signal  from  Angus,  the  troopers  were  about  to  drag  him 
from  the  horse. 

The  King  raised  his  hand,  and  the  men  paused. 

"  My  lords,"  said  the  monarch,  with  faltering  tone, 
"  you  can  spare  me  this  one  of  your  victims.  Let  his  youth 
plead  for  him,  if  the  voice  of  your  King  is  too  feeble  to 
move  you  to  pity  or  respect  for  me.  What  wrongs,  whnt 
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spite  can  be  gratified  by  the  death  of  one  whose  tender 
years  prove  him  unfit  for  any  counsel  or  act  that  may  have 
harmed  you  ?  Grant  me  this — I  ask  it  as  a  boon." 

His  voice  became  so  husky  with  emotion  that  his  con- 
cluding words  were  barely  audible,  although  their  purport 
was  clearly  understood. 

The  nobles  displayed  some  hesitation,  for  they  had 
determined  on  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  nest  of  satel- 
lites ;  but  the  sorrowful  spectacle  of  the  humiliated  King 
pleading  to  them  for  a  boon  had  its  influence  in  rousing 
the  kindlier  nature  of  the  sternest ;  and  this,  aided  by  the 
advice  of  the  Abbot  Panther,  who  was  now  amongst  them, 
pi-evailed. 

"  The  boy  may  live,  since  your  Majesty  desires  it,"  said 
Angus  ;  "  and  now  we  must  pray  you,  sire,  to  ride  forward 
to  Edinburgh.  Your  Grace  will  be  attended  by  a  fitting 
escort,  and  we  will  follow  as  soon  as  we  have  arranged 
with  our  Southron  foes  in  the  manner  which  may  seem 
most  to  the  advantage  of  the  State." 

James  inclined  his  head  gravely  in  acknowledgment  of 
their  lordships'  concession,  and  then  said,  slowly — 

"Are  we  to  regard  our  position  as  that  of  a  prisoner  ?  " 

"  No,  sire,  only  as  that  of  one  under  restraint  until  the 
difficulties  of  the  hour  are  settled,"  replied  the  earl ;  "  and 
in  proof  of  our  sincerity  you  may  select  from  us  the  chiefs 
of  your  escort." 

"  When  the  captive  must  select  his  gaoler  from  amongst 
his  captors,  he  has  little  interest  in  the  matter,"  said  the 
King,  bitterly.  "  Send  with  me  whom  you  will." 

His  Majesty  was  conducted  from  the  place,  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh, 
attended  by  about  five  hundred  men  and  half  a  dozen 
nobles.  Lamington  was  appointed  one  of  the  royal  escort, 
and  the  appointment  afforded  the  unfortunate  monarch 
some  little  satisfaction,  for  he  had  come  to  recognize  the 
devotion  of  the  man  who  had  on  a  former  occasion  shown 
himself  ready  to  surrender  life  in  his  service. 

In  the  mean  while  the  rest  of  the  favourites  were 
hastily  secured  ;  bat  when  the  roll  of  the  victims  was  called 
there  was  one  absent.  The  fat  little  master  of  fence, 
Torphichen,  could  nowhere  be  found,  and  the  search  for 
him  was  about  to  be  renounced,  when  a  large  drum,  which 
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stood  near  the  royal  pavilion,  was  observed  to  give  a 
sudden  lurch  in  an  unaccountable  manner.  The  drum  was 
quickly  lifted  from  the  ground,  and  there  the  fat  little  man 
was  discovered,  doubled  up  with  his  head  bent  towards  his 
feet.  He  was  ghastly  with  fright,  suffocation,  and  cramp. 

At  the  first  sound  of  alarm  he  had  ingeniously  knocked 
the  side  out  of  the  drum  and  hidden  himself  under  it. 
There  he  had  remained,  listening  to  the  cries  of  his  com- 
rades for  mercy  and  the  stern  rejection  of  their  appeal. 
Terror  kept  him  motionless  for  a  long  time ;  at  length  the 
pain  of  his  position  drove  him  to  make  an  effort  to  change 
it;  but  his  stout  person  rendered  the  movement  impossible 
without  shifting  his  covering,  and  so  he  had  been  dis- 
covered. 

He  was  sufficiently  exhausted  by  the  torture  he  had 
undergone  to  find  relief  in  the  fresh  air  and  the  freedom 
of  his  limbs,  although  the  next  moment  he  was  to  be  led  to 
his  doom.  The  position  in  which  he  had  been  discovered 
excited  a  good  deal  of  mirth,  but  he  was  indifferent  to  that, 
for  the  effect  of  his  confinement  had  stupefied  him. 

Like  a  drove  of  cattle  to  the  slaughter,  they  were  all 
marched  to  the  bridge  of  Lauder,  where  scaffolds  had  been 
hastily  prepared  for  them.  Remonstrances  and  prayers 
were  unheeded.  They  were  allowed  a  few  minutes  in 
which  to  implore  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  and  that  was  all 
the  clemency  which  their  captors  would  grant. 

Cochrane  and  Leonard  were  brought  down  from  the 
kirk.  The  smith,  whose  tall,  brawny  frame  bore  many 
recent  scars  and  wounds,  walked  with  steady  step,  his 
swarthy  face  turned  to  those  around  him  with  an  expression 
of  fierce  and  sullen  hate.  But  he  spoke  no  word. 

His  companion  in  misfortune,  however,  walked  with  as 
jaunty  a  step  as  if  he  had  been  going  to  the  bridal,  for 
which  his  gay  raiment  would  have  been  appropriate,  instead 
of  proceeding  to  his  execution.  On  all  sides  he  was  mock- 
ingly saluted  as  the  Right  Noble  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and 
hooted  at  as  the  assassin  of  the  bonnie  prince  whose  title 
he  had  adopted.  Again  he  was  execrated  as  the  inventor 
of  the  base  placks,  and  as  the  evil  genius  of  the  King. 

But  all  the  contumely  which  was  heaped  upon  him 
Cochrane  acknowledged  with  a  cool  smile  of  irony,  bowing 
to  his  vehement  execrators  with  the  courtesy  of  one  who 
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received  the  grateful  plaudits  of  an  admiring  populace. 
With  this  audacity  he  bore  himself  to  the  last. 

He  thanked  his  executioner  when  he  observed  that  the 
scaffold  intended  for  him  was  the  central  one  of  the  row,  and 
that  it  was  raised  about  a  foot  higher  than  any  of  the 
others.  Even  in  such  a  ghastly  transaction  as  the  present, 
he  declared  himself  gratified  by  the  admission  of  his 
superiority. 

As  a  further  distinction  of  his  iniquity,  a  rope  of  hair 
had  been  procured  to  hang  him  with  ;  and  at  this,  too,  he 
expressed  himself  pleased.  He  did  not  blanch  even  at  the 
last  moment,  when  the  cord  was  round  his  neck.  He 
looked  scornfully  down  at  the  animated  faces  of  the  crowd 
of  soldiers  and  burghers,  and  in  a  clear  voice,  he  said — 

"  I  have  done  the  people  of  Scotland  good  service,  and 
they  repay  me  with  a  gallows.  But  the  day  comes  when 
this  deed  will  be  my  honour  and  the  shame  of  your 
country." 

The  denunciation  was  received  in  silence ;  for  his  courage 
at  this  terrible  moment  had  an  imposing  effect  on  the 
listeners,  much  as  they  detested  him. 

The  executioners  did  their  work,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  there  was  a  row  of  lifeless  forms  dangling  in 
the  air  on  Lander  bridge. 

The  words  which  Cochrane  had  once  spoken  in  jesting 
scorn  were  realized.  Immediately  after  his  death,  one  of 
the  first  measures  of  those  in  power  was  to  recall  the 
"  Cochrane  Placks." 

The  Scottish  army  marched  to  Haddington;  but  the 
contest  which  had  been  imminent  was  averted  by  the 
discretion  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  seconded  by  the  efforts 
of  the  person  on  whose  account  the  English  invasion  was 
reputed  to  have  been  made.  The  Duke  of  Albany,  with 
that  impulsiveness  which  characterized  his  career  and 
unfitted  him  for  the  pursuance  of  any  steady  course, 
became  suddenly  convinced  that  his  claim  to  the  throne 
would  not  be  supported  by  the  people.  He  therefore 
showed  himself  as  ardently  desirous  of  peace  as  he  had 
been  anxious  for  war. 

Accompanied  by  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Albany 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  council  at  Edinburgh  to  arrange 
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the  terms  of  a  trace.  The  council  refused  to  admit  the 
right  of  Gloucester  to  have  any  say  in  the  proceedings  ; 
but  their  lordships  declared  themselves  ready  to  hear 
Albany,  and  desired  to  know  his  wishes. 

"  Then,  in  the  first  place,"  he  said,  "  I  require  the  release 
of  the  King,  my  brother." 

"That  shall  be  done,"  replied  the  Earl  of  Angus,  or 
Bell-the-Cat,  as  he  was  now  universally  called,  "and  the 
rather  that  you  desire  it.  As  for  the  person  who  is  with 
you,  we  cannot  admit  his  authority  to  demand  anything 
from  the  council  of  Scotland.  But  in  you  we  recognize  the 
nearest  heir  to  the  throne,  next  to  his  Majesty's  son ;  and 
the  King  shall  be  freely  delivered  to  you,  in  the  hope  that 
your  friendship  and  council  will  enable  him  in  future  to 
govern  the  country  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  and  to 
the  content  of  the  nobles,  so  that  we  may  never  again  have 
need  to  act  contrary  to  his  pleasure." 

According  to  the  arrangements  entered  into,  the  English 
retained  Berwick,  but  Gloucester  and  his  army  removed  to 
the  south. 

James  was  set  at  liberty,  and  his  reconciliation  with  his 
brother  was  so  complete,  that  nothing  would  content  him 
but  that  Albany  should  ride  on  the  same  horse  with  him 
from  the  castle  down  the  Cannongate  to  Holyrood ;  and 
further  he  insisted  that  they  should  occupy  the  same  bed- 
chamber. For  some  time  this  happy  state  of  matters  con- 
tinued :  the  King  was  permitted  to  engage  himself  in  the 
refined  pursuits  of  painting,  architecture,  and  music,  and 
Albany  administered  the  affairs  of  Government.  All  went 
satisfactorily  until  the  duke's  impulsive  ambition  took  posses- 
sion of  him  again,  and  he  was  compelled  to  fly  to  England 
to  the  protection  of  his  friend  Gloucester,  who  had  by  that 
time  become  Richard  III. 

Whilst  everything  was  at  the  height  of  well-being  be- 
tween the  royal  brothers,  and  their  recent  animosity  seemed 
to  be  finally  extinguished,  there  was  a  gallant  bridal  cele- 
brated at  Linlithgow.  Sir  Richard  Janfarie,  almost  com- 
pletely  restored  to  health,  with  his  brother  Nicol,  represented 
the  family  of  the  bride. 

Of  course  the  bride  was  Katherine,  and  Lamington  the 
bridegroom.  All  question  as  to  the  former  rites  through 
which  she  had  been  dragged  was  removed  by  tlie"th?ath  of 
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Cochrane.  The  Abbot  Panther  performed  the  cei'emony  of 
marriage  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  Queen,  and  the  Duke 
of  Albany.  The  latter  discharged  the  pledge  he  had  given 
to  Gordon  for  aiding  his  escape  from  the  castle:  the  escheated 
estates  of  Lamington's  father  were  restored  to  the  son,  and 
Lis  Majesty,  to  mark  his  appreciation  of  him  and  the  service 
he  had  done,  presented  him  with  letters  patent  creating  him 
Viscount  of  Kenmore. 

The  Glenkens  and  the  Rhinns  of  Galloway  were  ablaze 
with  bonfires  in  honour  of  the  bridal,  and  in  welcome  of  the 
knight  to  his  home  again.  The  lady  was  the  toast  of  the 
country  round ;  and  there  was  not  a  man  or  woman  from 
Johnstone  to  Kenmore  who  did  not  rejoice  in  the  union  of 
the  lady  who  had  suffered  so  cruelly  for  her  love,  and  of  the 
knight  who  had  proved  hijnself  faithful  through  all  ad- 
versity. 

Mysie  Ross  was  removed  from  the  unkindly  guardian- 
ship of  her  uncle,  and  accompanied  the  Countess  of  Kenmore 
to  her  new  home.  Not  a  very  long  while  after  there  was 
another  wedding,  not  quite  so  grand,  but  quite  as  merry, 
and  this  time  the  happy  couple  were  Mysie  and  Muckle  Will, 
whose  goodness  she  accounted  more  than  enough  to  out- 
weigh his  awkwardness.  Stark  was  a  little  disconsolate  at 
first ;  but  he  soon  came  to  devote  himself  to  his  mistress  as 
faithfully  as  he  had  hitherto  devoted  himself  to  his  master 
alone. 

Richard  and  Nicol  Janfarie  maintained  their  place  long 
as  chiefs  amongst  the  Border  riders ;  and  from  the  date  of 
the  meeting  in  the  tent  at  Lauder  camp,  they  never  re- 
gretted the  flight  of  their  sister  from  Johnstone. 


EPILOGUE. 

THE  readers  who  have  pursued  the  events  of  the  story  to 
this  page  may  be  interested  in  the  following  brief  memo- 
randa regarding  the  principal  historical  personages  who 
have  been  presented  to  them. 

The  assassination  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  the  assump- 
tion  of  his  title  by  Cochrane ;  the  attack  on  the  King  al 
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Linlithgow  ;  the  escape  of  Albany  ;  and  the  execution  of 
the  royal  favourites,  are  historical  events  reproduced  with 
little  variation  from  the  fact,  save  as  regards  the  part 
played  in  them  by  Lamington. 

Jaines  III.  was,  as  he  is  represented  here,  a  weak, 
kiudly,  and  superstitious  man ;  artistic  in  his  tastes ;  un- 
fitted for  the  time  he  lived  in  and  for  the  position  he 
occupied.  His  death,  after  the  battle  of  Sauchieburn,  forms 
a  sad  and  tragic  episode  in  history.  His  person,  and  that 
of  Queen  Margaret,  are  described  principally  from  the 
portraits  in  Holyrood. 

Robert  Cochrane,  the  chief  favourite,  was  educated  at 
Padua,  and  was  an  architect  by  profession,  but  the  nobles 
contemptuously  dubbed  him  "the  Mason."  The  character 
ascribed  to  him  is  that  of  tradition ;  Mr.  Froude  has  made 
some  attempt  to  show  that  he  was  a  man  of  talent.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  his  association  with  Kathcriue 
Jaufarie  is  fictitious. 

The  introduction  of  the  Abbot  Panther  is  an  anachro- 
nism. He  belonged  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was 
busily  employed  in  affairs  of  state  under  the  Regency  which 
preceded  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  continued  to  be 
so  employed  some  time  during  her  reign.  The  first  throes 
of  the  Reformation  were  beginning  to  be  felt  when  he  was 
a  youth  ;  he  lived  to  see  the  Reformation  effected,  much  to 
his  dissatisfaction.  He  was  gifted  with  a  jovial  spirit, 
and  a  shrewd,  politic  mind  ;  full  of  intrigue  and  enter- 
prise, faithful  to  his  friends  and  not  unmerciful  to  his  foes 
— in  brief,  an  admirable  example  of  the  pric.st-politician. 


THE    END. 
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MARIE    ANTOINETTES     LAST    GRACE 


'  Give  sorrow  words :    the  grief  that  doth  not  speak 
Whispers  the  o'erfraught  heart  and  bids  it  break." — Shakespeare. 


WHAT    IS     MORE    TERRIBLE    THAN     REVOLUTION  ? 

"  As  clouds  of  adversity  gathered  around,  Marie  Antoinette  displayed  a  Patience  and 
Courage  in  Unparalleled  Sufferings  such  as  few  Saints  and  Martyrs  have  equalled.  .  .  . 
The  Pure  Ore  of  her  nature  was  but  hidden  under  the  cross  of  worldliness,  and  the 
scorching  fire  of  suffering  revealed  one  of  the  tenderest  hearts,  and  one  of  the  Bravest 
Natures  that  history  records. 

(Which  will  haunt  all  who  have  studied  that  tremendous  drama, 
"THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.") 

"When  one  reflects  that  a  century  which  considered  itself  enlightened,  of  the  most 
refined  civilization,  ends  with  public  acts  of  such  barbarity,  one  begins  to  doubt  of 
Human  Nature  itself,  and  fear  that  the  brute  which  is  always  in  Human  nature,  has  the 

IN  THIS  LIFE'S  FITFUL  DREAM 

THE  DRYING  UP  OF  A  SINGLE  TEAR  HAS  MORE  HONEST  FAME  THAN  SHEDDING  SEAS  OF  GORE  ! ' ! 
What  is  Ten  Thousand  Times  more  Horrible  than  Revolution  or  War? 

OUTRAGED   NATURE! 


"  O  World !  O  men !  what  are  we,  and  our  best  designs,  that  we  must  work  by 
crime  to  punish  crime,  and  slay,  as  if  death  had  but  this  one  gate  ?  " — BYRON. 

"  What  is  Ten  Thousand  Times  more  Terrible  than  Revolution  or  War  ?  Outraged 
Nature !  She  kills  and  kills,  and  is  never  tired  of  killing,  till  she  has  taught  man  the 
terrible  lesson  he  is  so  slow  to  learn— that  Nature  is  only  conquered  by  obeying  her.  .  . 
Man  has  his  courtesies  in  Revolution  and  War ;  he  spares  the  woman  and  child.  But 
Nature  is  fierce  when  she  is  offended ;  she  spares  neither  woman  nor  child.  She  has  no 
pity,  for  some  awful  but  most  good  reason.  She  is  not  allowed  to  have  any  pity. 
Silently  she  strikes  the  sleeping  child  with  as  little  remorse  as  she  would  strike  the 
strong  man  with  musket  or  the  pickaxe  in  his  hand.  Oh !  would  to  God  that  some  man 
had  the  pictorial  eloquence  to  put  before  the  mothers  of  England  the  mass  of  preventable 
suffering,  the  mass  of  preventable  agony  of  mind  which  exists  in  .England  year  after 
year."— KJNGSLEY. 

JEOPARDY    OF    LIFE,   THE    GREAT    DANGER   OF    DELAY. 

You  can  change  the  trickling  stream,  but  not  the  Raging  Torrent. 
How  important  it  is  to  have  at  hand  some  simple,  effective,  and  palatable  remedy, 
such  as  ENO'S  "  FRUIT  SALT,"  to  check  disease  at  the  onset !  !  !  For  this  is  the 
time.  With  very  little  trouble  you  can  change  the  course  of  the  trickling  mountain 
stream,  but  not  the  rolling  river.  It  will  defy  all  your  efforts.  I  cannot  sufficiently 
impress  this  important  information  upon  all  householders,  ship  captains,  or  Europeans 
generally,  who  are  visiting  or  residing  in  hot  or  foreign  climates.  Whenever  a  change  is 
contemplated  likely  to  disturb  the  condition  of  health,  let  ENO'S  "FRUIT  SALT" 
be  your  companion,  for  under  any  circumstances  its  use  is  beneficial,  and  never  can  do 
harm.  When  you  feel  out  of  sorts,  restless,  sleepless,  yet  unable  to  say  why,  frequently 
without  warning  you  are  seized  with  lassitude,  disinclination  for  bodily  or  mental 
exertion,  loss  of  appetite,  sickness,,  pain  in  the  forehead,  dull  aching  of  back  and  limbs, 
coldness  of  the  surface,  and  often  shivering,  &c.,  then  your  whole  body  is  out  of  order, 
the  spirit  of  danger  has  been  kindled,  but  you  do  not  know  where  it  may  end  ;  it  is  a 
real  necessity  to  have  a  simple  remedy  at  hand.  The  common  idea  is  :  "I  will  wait  and 
see,  perhaps  I  shall  be  better  to-morrow,"  whereas  had  a  supply  of  ENO'S  "  FRUIT 
SALT  "  been  at  hand,  and  use  made  of  it  at  the  onset,  all  calamitous  results  might  have 
been  avoided. 

"I  used  my  'FRUIT  SALT*  in  my  last  severe  attack  of  fever,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  say  I  believe  it  saved  my  life."— J.  C.  ENO. 

The  effect  of  ENO'S  "FRUIT  SALT"  on  a  disordered  or  FEVERISH  condition 
of  the  system  is  MARVELLOUS. 

Small  Pox,  Scarlet  Fever,  Pyaemia,  Erysipelas.  Measles.  Gangrene, 
and  almost  every  mentionable  disease.—"  I  have  been  a  nurse  for  upwards  of 
ten  years,  and  in  that  time  have  nursed  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  pyaemia,  erysipelas, 
measles,  gangrene,  cancer,  and  almost  every  mentionable  disease.  During  the  whole 
time  I  have  not  been  ill  myself  for  a  single  day,  and  this  I  attribute  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  use  of  ENQ'S  'FRUIT  SALT,'  which  has  kept  my  blood  in  a  pure  state.  I 
recommend  it  to  all  my  patients  during  convalescence.  Its  value  as  a  means  of  health 
cannot  be  over-estimated.— April  21,  1894."  A  PROFESSIONAL  NURSE. 

CAUTION.—  See  the  CAPSULE  is  marked  "ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT."     Without  it  you 
have  been  imposed  on  by  a  worthless  imitation.    Prepared  only  at 

ENO'S  "FRUIT  SALT"  WORKS,  LONDON,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent. 
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ADAMS  (W.  DAVENPORT).— 
A  Dictionary  of  the  Drama:  A 
Guide  to  the  Plays,  Playwright-.  I'layeis, 
and  Playhouses  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  America,  from  the  Ea:  i.-st  Times  to 
thePresent.  Vol.  I.  (A  to  G>.  DemySvo, 
cloth,  los.  6J.  net. — Vol.  II.,  completing 
the  Work,  is  in  preparation. 


ALLEN    (GRANT),    Books    by. 

Crown  8vo   cloth,  3.5.  bd.  each  ;   post  Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Babylon.    With  12  Illustrat  ons. 
Strange  Stories. 
The  Beckoning  Hand. 
For  Maimia's  Sake. 
Philistia.        |         In  all  Shades. 
The  Devil's  Die.  !  Tents  of  Shem. 
This  Mortal  Coil. 
Duniaresq's  Daughter. 
Under  Sealed  Orders. 
The  Duchess  of  Powysland. 
Blood  Royal.   I  The  Great  Taboo. 
Ivan  Greet's  Masterpiece. 
The  Scallywag.   With  24  Illustrations. 
At  Market  Value. 


The    Tents    of    Shem. 

EDITION,  medium  Xvo,  fid. 


POPULAR 


ANDERSON  (MARY).-Othello's 

Occupation.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3.?.  6rf. 


ANTROBUS  (C.  L.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.  31.  6d.  each. 
Quality  Corner.   |    Wildersmoor 
The  Winej>f  Finvarra. 
The  Stone  Ezel.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


ALEXANDER(Mrs.),  Novels  by. 

Crown    Svo.  cloth   31.  fxi.  each  ;  post  »vo, 

picture  boards,  ?.?.  cadi. 

Valerie's  Fate.     I  Mona's  Choice. 

A  Life  Interest.  I  Woman's  Wit. 

Blind  Fate. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3?.  6<f.  each. 
The  Cost  of  her  Pride. 
A  Golden  Autumn. 
Barbara,  Lady's  Maid  &  Peeress. 
Mrs.  Crichton's  Creditor. 
A  Missing  Hero. 
A  Fight  with  Fate. 
The  Step-mother. 

ALMAZ ~(E.  F.).— Copper  under 

the  Gold.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  6J. 


AMERICAN     FARMER,     LET- 

TERS  FROM  AN.     By  ].  H  St.  JOHN 
CRftVKCOBUR.     Demy  Svo,  c|.>(h,  (,s.  net. 


APPLETON(Q.  W.I. -Rash  Con- 
clusions.    Crown  gvo.  cloth,  ; 


ARNOLD    (E.    L.),    Stories  by. 

The    Wonderful    Adventures  of 
Phra  the  Phoenician.    Cmun  8v<>. 

cloth,   with   12  Illusts.  by   li.  M .  P.v ,  >  r. 
3j.  6,1. :  post  Svo,  illustrated  hoards.  ?s 
The  Constable  of  St.  Nicholax. 
With  a  Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo  cloth. 
3 .5.  f>d.  ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back.  2s. 


ART  and  LETTERS  LIBRARY 

(The)  Large  crown  Svo.  Each  volume 
with  8  Coloured  Plates, and  24  in  Ha  f- 
tone.  Bound  in  cloth, y.t.  (.,/.  net  per  vol. 
EDITION  DE  LVXK,  small  .)(•>,  printed  on 
pure  rag  paper,  with  additional  Plate;;, 
parchment,  15.?.  net  per  vol. 

Stories  of  the  Italian  Artists 
from  Yasarl.  Collected  and  arranged 
by  E.  L.  SKKLKV.  Small  410.  with  13 
Coloured  Plates  and  24  in  H.iif  lone. 

Artists  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance: their  Stories  as  pet  forlli  by 
Vasari,Ridolfi.Lanzi,and  the  Chroniclers. 
Collected  and  arranged  hy  F.  I.  SIH.KV. 

Stories  of  the  Flemish*  and  Dutch 
Artists,  Horn  the  lime  of  the  Van 
Eycks  to  the  End  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  drawn  from  Contemporary 
Records.  Collected  and  arranged  by 
VICTOR  UKYNOI.OS. 

Stories  of  the  English  Artists, 
from  Van  Dyck  to  Turner  (l6co-iS5i ). 
Collected  and  arranged  by  RANDALL 
DAVIES  and  Ci'CiL  HfXT. 

Stories  of  the  French  Artists, 
from  Clouet  to  Delacroix.  Collected  and 
arran.ui-d  hy  1'.  M.  TUK.NEK  and  C.  11. 
COLLINS  BAKKR. 

Stories  of  the  Spanish  Artists 
until  GOYA.  By  Sir  WILLIASI  STIRLING- 
MAXWELL.  Selected  and  arranged  by 
Luis  CARRESo.  With  Introduction  by 
EDWARD  BUTTON. 

Stories  of  the  German  Artists. 
By  Prof.  Dr.  HAN'S  W.  SlNT.hK. 

The  Little  Flowers  of  S.Francis  of 

Assist.     Tr;risUed     l-v    PrOl       1.     \V. 

ARNOLD.  With  8  Illustrations  in  Colaw 
and  24  in  Half-tone. 
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ART   &  LETTERS   LIBRARY-cow/rf. 
Of  the   Imitation  of    Christ.    By 

THOMAS  A  KEMPIS.  Translated  by 
RICHARD  WHYTFORD.  With  Historical 
Introduction  by  WILFRID  RAYNAL, 
O.S.B.,  and  8  Reproductions  in  Colour 
and  other  decorations  by  VV.  RUSSELL 
FLINT.  The  EDITION  DE  LUXE  has  four 
additional  Plates  in  Colour  and  may  be 
had  bound  in  pigskin  with  clasps, 25.5.  net. 

The  Confessions  of  Saint  Augus- 
tine.   Translated  by  Dr.  E.  B.  PUSEY. 
Edited  by  TEMPLE  SCOTT.     With  an  In- 
troduction by   Mrs.  MEYNELL,  and  12 
Plates  inColour  by  MAXWELL  ARMFIELD, 
The  EDITION  DE  LUXE  may  be  had  bound 
in  pigskin  with  clasps.  25.?.  net. 
Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  7,5. 6d.  net  each  ; 
parchment,  105.  6d.  net  each. 

Women  of  Florence.  By  Prof.  Isi- 
DORO  DEL  LUNGO.  Translated  by  MARY 
G.  STEEGMANN.  Introduction  by  Dr. 
BlAGl,  2  Coloured  Plates  and  24  others. 

The  Master  of  Game:  The  Oldest 
English  Book  on  Hunting.  By  EDWARD, 
Second  Duke  of  York,  Edited  by  W.  A. 
and  F.  BAILLIE-GROHMAN.  Introduction 
byTHEODORERoosEVELT,  Photogravure 
Frontispiece  and23  full-pagelllustrations. 

ARTEMUS     WARD'S     Works. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  Portrait,  3s.  t>d. ; 
post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


ARTIST    (The   Mind    of     the). 

Edited  by  Mrs.  LAURENCE  BINYON.  With 
8  Plates.   Small  cr.  Svo,  cloth.  33.  6d.  net. 

ASHTON    (JOHN).— Social   Life 

in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.     With 
8s  Illustrations.   Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  M. 


AUSTEN  (JANE),  The  Works  of, 

in  Ten  Volumes,  each  containing  Ten 
Illustrations  in  Colour  by  A.  WALLIS 
MILLS.  With  Notes  by  R.  BRIMLEY 
JOHNSON.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  3.?.  6d.  net  per 
vol  The  Novels  are  as  follows  :  I.  and 
II.  PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE;  III. 
and  IV.  SENSE  AND  SENSIBILITY; 
V  NORTHANGER  ABBEY;  VI.,  PER. 
SUASION;  VII.  and  VIII.,  EMMA, 
IX.  and  X..  MANSFIELD  PARK. 


AUZIAS  -  TURENNE     (RAY  - 

MONO).— The   Last  of   the  Mam- 
moths :  A  Romance.    Cr.  Svo.  cl.,  3*.  (id. 


AYESHA    (MARION).— The 

Truth  about  a  Nunnery  :    Five  Ye.ir 
in  a  Convent  School.     Cr.  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

AYSCOUGH(JOHN),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
Prodigals  and  Sons. 
Outsiders— and  In. 
Mezzogiorno. 

Hurdoott.  !      Faustula. 

Marotz.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  net. 


BARING  GOULD  (S.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  Is.  dtt.  each  ;  post  Svo, 

illustrated  boards,   2s.   each  ;    POPULAR 

EDITIONS,  medium  Svo,  6d.  each. 

Red  Spider.         1         Eve. 


AUTHORS    for    the    POCKET. 

Choice  Passages,  mostly  selected  by 
A.  H.  HYATT.  161110,  cloth,  2s.  net  each  ; 
leather,  3s.  net  each. 

The  Pocket  R.  L>.  8. 

The  Pocket  George  Borrow. 

The  Pocket  Thackeray. 

The  Pocket  Charles  Dickens. 

The  Pocket  Richard  Jefferies: 

The  Pocket  George  MacDonald. 

The  Pocket  Emerson. 

The  Pocket  Thomas  Hardy. 

The  Pocket  George  Eliot. 

The  Pocket  Charles  Kingsley. 

The  Pocket  Ruskin. 

The  Pocket  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
_Tha_  Plowar_of  the  Mind. 

BACTERIA,  Yeast    Fungi,  and 

Allied  Species,  A  Synopsis  of.     By 

W.  B.  GROVE,  B.A.  With  87  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3.?.  6d. 


BAILDON   (H.   B.)-  — Robert 

Louis  Stevenson:    A  Study.    With  t 
Portraits.    Crown  ttvo,  buckram,  6t. 


BALLADS  and  LYRICS  ot  LOVE, 

selected  from  PERCY'S  'Reliques.'   Edited 

with  an  Introduction  by   F.  SlDGWICK. 

With    10  Plates  in   Colour  after   BYAM 

SHAW.  K.I.  Large  fcap.  410,  cloth,  6.5.  net. 

Legendary    Ballads,    selected    from 

PERCY'S  •  Reliques.'       Edited   with  an 

Introduction  by  F.  SIDGWICK.    With  10 

Plates  in  Colour  after  BYAM  SHAW,  R.I. 

Large  fcap.  4to,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

%*  The  above  2  volumes  may  also  be  had  in 

the  ST.  MARTIN'S  LIBRARY,  pott  Svo,  cloth,  j,ilt 

top,  2i.net  each:  leather,  gilt  edges,3j.  net  each. 

BARDSLEY     (Rev.     C. W^- 

Bnglish    Surnames :    Their  Sources 

and  Significations      Cr.  Rvo,  cloth,  7$  f>d. 

BARGAIN  BOOK(The).     ByC.E. 

JERNINGHAM  and  LF.WIS  BETTANY.  With 

9  Illustrations  and  9  Tabular  Charts. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth,  7,5. 6d.  net. 

BARK~ER  (E.  HA:RRISON).-A 

British  Dog  In  France.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations  by  L.  R.  BRIGHTWELL. 
Large  crown  Svo.  cloth,  6t.  net. 

B  A  R  KE RlELS A).  —  The~Soh  o! 

Mary  Rethel.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


BARR  (AMELIA  E.).— Love  will 

Venture  in.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  ; 
CHEAP  EDITION,  cloth,  m.  net. 


(ROBERTJ7~Storles   by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  fid.  each. 
In  a  Steamer  Chair.    With  2  Illusts. 
From    Whose  Bourne,  &c.    With  47 

Illustrations  by  HAL  HUKST  and  others. 
Revenge!        With    12    Illustrations    by 

LANCELOT  SPEED  and  others. 
A  Woman  Intervenes. 
A  Prince  of  Good   Fellows.    With 

15  Illustrations  by  E.  T.  SULLIVAN. 
The  Unchanging  P.a.gt. 
The  Speculations  ui  John  Steele. 

Crown    Svo,    cloth,    35.  6d.;   POPULAR 

EDITION,  medium  Svo,  6rf. 
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BARRETT  (FRANK),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  ea.;cl.,  2s.  (W. 
The  Sin  of  Olga  Zassoulioh. 
Little  Lady  Linton. 
John  Ford;    and  His  Helpmate. 
A  Recoiling  Vengeance. 
Honest  Pavle.  I  Lieut.  Barnabas. 
Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  35.  bd.  each  ;  post  8vo,  il.usl 

boards,  2s.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  2v.  (id.  each. 
Found  Guilty.    1  Folly  Morrison 
For  Love  and  Honour. 
Between  Life  and  Death. 
Fettered  for  Life. 
A  Missing  Witness.     With  8  Illusts. 
The  Woman  of  the  Iron  Bracelets. 
The  Harding  Scandal. 
A  Prodigal's  Progress. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.5.  6d.  each. 
Under  a  Strange  Mask.    19  Illusts. 
Was  She  Justified?  |  Lady  Judas. 
The  Obliging  Husband. 
Perfidious  Lydia.    With  Frontispiece. 
Fettered  for  Life.  POPULAR  EDITION. 

medium  Svo,  fid. 
The  Error  of  Her  Ways.  Crown  Svo, 

cloth.  js.  6d.\  CHEAP  KIHTION.  cl    if.  net 


BARRlNtiTON      ^MlCnAtiL), 

Novels  by. 
The  Knight  of  the  Golden  Sword. 

Crown  .Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

The   Lady   of  Tripoli.    With   Illus 
trations.     Crown  Svo,  buckram  gilt,  $s. 

BASKERVILLE     UOHN).       By 

RALPH  STRAUS  and  JR.  K.  DENT.  With 
13  Plate:?.  Quarto,  buckram,  2U.  net. 

BATH  (The)  in  Skin~Diseases. 

By  J.  L.  MlLTOX.  Post  Svo,  u.  ;  cl.,  is. (id. 

of  the.  By  HILAIRE  BELLOC.  With  76 
facsimile  Coloured  Illustrations.  Royal 
Svo,  cloth,  los.  (>d.  net. 


BEACONSF1ELD,  LORD.    ByT. 

P.  O'CONNOR,  M.P.    Crown  Svo. cloth,  $s. 
The    Pocket    Beaconsflold.     i6mo, 
cloth  gilt,  2s.  net  :  leather  gil%  3?.  net. 


BEARD    (JOHN,    D.Sc.).— The 

Enzyme    Treatment     of      Cancer. 

With  1  lusts.    Demv  Svo,  cl..  7*.  6ti.  net 

BENNETT    (ARNOLD),   Novels 

by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  bd.  each. 
Leonora.         I         A  Great  Man. 
Teresa  of  Watling  Street. 
Tales  of  the  Five  Towns.  |  Hugo. 
Sacred  and  Profane  Love. 
The  Gates  of  Wrath. 
The  Ghost.  !  The  City  of  Pleasure. 
The  Grand  Babylon  Hotel. 
Leonora.  POPULAR  EDITION',  2*.  net. 
POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  Svo.  6rf.  tach. 
The  Grand  Babylon  Hotal. 
The  City  of  Pleasure.     |      Hugo. 
Sacred  and  Profane  Love. 

A  Great  Man. 

CHEAPER  Enn  IONS.     Cr.  Svo,  is.  net  each. 
Sacred  and  Profane  Love. 
The  Ghost. 


BENNETT  (W.   C.). -Songs  for 

Sailors.     !  ;h.  2s. 

BESANT  and  RICE,  Novels  by. 

Cr.  Svo.  cloth,  3.5.  6d.  each  ;  post  hvo, 
illust.  hds.  2s.  each  ;  cl.  limp,  2s.(xl.  each. 

Ready-Money  Mortlboy. 

The  Golden  Butterfly. 

My  Little  Girl. 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 

This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

The  Monks  of  Theiema. 

By  Cella's  Arbour. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet 

The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 

'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 

The  Ten  Tears'  Tenant. 

BESANT    (Sir     WALTER!, 

Novel*  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  (xt. 
each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  21. 
each  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  h<l.  each. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
With  12  Illustrations  by  FRKU.  BAKNAKD. 

The  Captains'  Room,  £c. 

All  In  a  Garden  Fair.  With  6  Illus- 
trations by  HARRY  FUUNISS. 

Dorothy  Forster.    With  Frontispiece. 

Uncle  Jack,  and  other  Stories. 

Children  of  Gibeon. 

The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 
With  12  Illustrations  by  A.  FORKS  IIKR. 

Herr  Paulus. 

The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 

For    Faith    and    Freedom.      With 

Illusts.  bv  A.  KoRKsriER  and  K.  WADDV. 

To  Call  Her  Mine,  &c.   With  9  Illusts. 

The  Holy  Rose,  &c.     With  Frontispiece-. 

Armorelof  Lyonesse.  With  12  HiusK 

St.  Katherine's  by  the  Tower. 
With  12  Illustrations  by  C.  GREEN. 

Yerbena  Camellia  Stephanotls. 

The  Ivory  Gate. 

The  Rebel  Queen. 

Beyond  the  Dreams  of  Avarice. 
With  12  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  HVUK. 

In  Deacon's  Orders,  &c.  With  Fiontis. 

The  Revolt  of  Man. 

The  Master  Craftsman. 

The  City  of_Refuge. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  35.  bd.  each. 

A  Fountain  Sealed. 

The  Changeling. 

The  Fourth  Generation. 

The  Orange  Girl.  With  8  Illustrations 
by  F.  PKHRAM. 

The  Alabaster  Box. 

The  Lady  of  Lynn.  With  12  Illustra- 
tions by  G.  ])EMAI\-HAM.MO\I>. 

No  Other  Way.    With  12  Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo,  picture  cloth,  Mat  back,  21.  each. 

St.  Katherine's  by  the  Tower. 

The  Rebel  Queen. 

FINK  PAPKR~KLHTIU.NS,  pou  Svo,  cloth  gilt. 
2j.  net  each  •  leather  gilt,  35.  net  each. 

London.  |  Westminster. 

Jerusalem.    (In  collaboration  with  Prof. 

K.    H.   I'AI.MKK  ) 

Sir  Richard  Whlttlngton. 

Gaspard  de  Coligny. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
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BESANT  (Sir  Walter)— continued. 
CHEAP  EDITIONS,  cr.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net  each. 

The  Alabaster  Box. 

Verbena    Camellia    Stephanotls. 

The  Rebel  Queen. 

POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  8vo,  fni.  each. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 

The  Golden  Butterfly. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 

By  Celia's  Arbour. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

The  Grange  Girl. 

For  Faith  and  Freedom. 

Children  of  Gibeon. 

Dorothy Forster.  |  No  Other  Way. 

Armorel  of  Lyonesse. 

The  Lady  of  Lynn. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  5.5.  net  each. 
London.    With  125  Illustrations. 
Westminster.    With  Etching  by  F.  S. 

WALKER,  and  130  Illustrations. 
South  London.    With  Etch'n*  by  F.  S. 

WALKKR,  and  118  Illustrations. 
East  London.    With  Etching  by  F.  S. 

WALKER,  and  56  Illustrations  by  PHIL 

MAY,  L.  RAVEN  HILL,  and  J.  PENNELL. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.5.  6J.  each. 
Fifty  Years  Ago :  1837-1887.    With 

144  Illustrations. 
The    Charm,  and  other  Drawing-room 

Plays,    solllus.  by  CHRIS  HAMMOND,  &c. 

St.    Katharine's    by  the   Tower. 

CHEAP  EDITION,  picture  cover,  is.  net. 
The  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jefferies. 
With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6s. 
Art  of  Fiction.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  u.net. 


BIBLIOTHECA       ROMANICA  : 

The  Original  Text,  with  Notes  where 
necessary.  Small  8vo,  single  parts,  Sd. 
net  per  vol. ;  cloth,  is.  net  per  vol.  Where 
two  or  more  units  are  bound  together,  tht 
price  in  wrapper  remains  Stl.  per  unit,  i.f.. 
two  cost  is.  /\d.  ;  three  cost  2s.  ;  four  cost 
2s.  8d.  In  cloth  the  additional  cost  is  qd. 
for  the  first,  and  id.  each  succeeding 
unit :  i.e.,  one  unit  costs  is.  ;  two  cost 
is.  gd. ;  three  2s.  6d.;  four  31.  3d. 

1.  Moll,  re:  Le  Misanthrope. 

%.  Mollere  :  Leg  Femmea  savantea. 

a  Cornell le:  LeOld. 

4.  Descartes  :  Discours  dc  U  mdtliodp. 
K).  Dante:  Divina  Commedia I. :  Inferno. 

7.  Boccaccio  :  Decameron  ;  Prinia  giornata. 

H.  Calderon:  La  vicla  eg  suefio. 

o.  ReatH  da  la  Bretonne:  L'an  2000. 

10.  CamucS  :  Oa  Lueladaa  :  Canto  I,  II. 

11.  Racine:  Atlialie. 

12-1.1.  Petrarca  :  Hcniin  vulgftrhim  frngmenta. 
10-17.  Dante:  Divina  Commedia  II. :  Purgatorla. 
18- -U  Tllller  :  Mon  oncle  Benjamin. 
ll-t>!i.  Boccaccio:  Decameron  :  SocondaKiornata. 
J3-24.  Beaumarchalg:  Lo  Harbier  do  Seville. 

IS.  Camoei:  Oa  Lusfadag:  Camo  HI..  IV. 
J6-28.  Alfred   de   Mussel :     OonxSdiei  et  Pro- 
verbt-s. 

30.  Cornellle;  Horace. 

80-31.  Dante:  Divina  Commedia  III. :  Paradifo. 
82-34.  Provost:  Mnnon  Lescaut. 
36-%.  GEuvres  de  Franooli  Villon. 
I7-3V.  Qulllem  da  Castro :  Lai  Mocedadei  del 
Cld.  I,  II. 

40.  Dmnt* :  La  Vita  Nuova. 
41-ii.  Q^rvAnUl  i  Olnco  NortlM  •j«mpl»r«§. 


BJBLIOTMECA  ROMANICA— continued 

45.  Camoes:  Os  Lusladas:  Canto  V.,  VI.,  VII 

4rt.  Moliere:  L'Avare. 

47.  Petrarca:  I  Trionfl. 
l»-4a.  Boccaccio ;  Decameron :  Terz;i  giornata. 

50.  Cornellle:  (Jinna. 

31-52.  Camoes:  OsLualadas:  Canto  VIII..IX.,  X. 
;,:i-."ii.  La  Chanson  de  Roland. 
5J-M.  Alfred  de  Musiet:  I'rtsiiiiftres  Poesies. 

fty.  Boccaccio:  Decameron:  yuarta  giornata. 
uo-ui.  Maistro  Pierre  Pathelln  :  Farce  du  XV< 

slide. 

62-03.  Glacomo  Leopard!:  Canti. 
ti4-e.-i.  Chateaubriand :  Atala. 

uii.  Boccaccio:  uecamerdii:  Quinla  giornata. 
67-7ii.  Blalse  Pascal :  Los  I'rovincmlea. 

BIERCE  (AMBROSEV^TrTthe 

Midst  of  Life.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35. bit. ; 
p.  8vo,  bds.,  2s.  ;  cr.  8vo,  pic.  cov.  is.  net. 


BINDLOSS  (HAROLD),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  6d.  each. 
The  Mistress  of  Bonaventure. 
Daventry's  Daughter. 
A  Sower  of  Wheat. 

Ainslle's    Ju-ju.     Crown   Svo,   cloth, 

35.  fid.  ;  picture  cloth.  Hat  back,  2s. 
The  Concession -hunters.     Crown 

8VO,   cloth,  3S.  6J.  ;    POI'ULAR   EDITION, 
medium  8vo.  6d. 


BLAKE    WILLIAM):  A  Critical 

Study  by  A.  C.   SWINBURNE.      With  a 
Portrait.     Crown  Svo,  buckram,  6s.  net. 
The    Marriage   of    Heaven   and 
Hell,  and  A  Song  of  Liberty.  With 
Introduction  by  F.  G.  STOKES.    A  FLOR- 
ENCE PRESS  BOOK.    Cr.  Svo.  hand-made 
paper,  bds.,  3s.  6d.  net ;  parchmt.,  5.?.  net. 

BOCCACCIO.— The   Decameron. 

With  a  Portrait.     Pott   Svo,   cloth,   tfiU 
top,  2s.  net  :  leather,  gilt  edges,  ^j.  net. 

BODKIN   (McD.,    K7(T. )7^5 hiT- 
lelagh     and     Shamrock.       Crown 

Svo,  cloth,  T,S.  6d. 


BORDEAUX     (HENRI).  —  The 

Parting  of  the  Ways.    Translated  by 
LOUISE  S.  HoUGHTON.     Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  6,c, 


BORENIUS    (TANCRED).— The 

Painters  of   Vicenza.      With  15  full- 
page  Plates.    Demy  8vo..  cloth, 7$.  6</.  net. 


BORROW     (GEORGE),      The 

Pocket.     Arranged  by  EDW.  THOMAS. 
l6rno,  cloth,  2s.  net  ;  leather,  3s.  net. 

BOSSES    AND    CORBELS    OF 

EXETER  CATHEDRAL.     By  E.  K. 

PKIDEAUX    and   G.  K.  HOLT  SHAFTO. 
With   Illusts.      Dy.  Svo.  cl..  7*.  6d,  net. 

B^5WELL'S    AUTO~BT<r- 

QRAPMY.     By   PERCY    FITZGKRALD. 
With  Sillus.  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  I2s.6d.net. 

BOURGET    (PAUL).— A  Living 

Lie.    Translated  by  JOHN  DH  VILLIERS 
Crown    Svo,     cloth,     33.    6d. ; 
EDITION,  picture  cover,  is.  net. 


CHEAP 


BOYLE  (F.).— Chronicles  of  No- 

Man's  Land.    Post  Svo,  pict.  bds.,  it. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  111  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE.  LONDON,  W.C. 


BRAND    (JOHN).— Observations 

on  Popular  Antiquities.  With  the 
Additions  of  Sir  HENKY  ELLIS.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  31.  6d. 


BREWER'S  (Rev.   Dr.)  Diction- 

aries.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31. 6d.  iK-t  each. 
TheReader'sHandbook  of  Famous 

Names    in    Fiction,   Allusions, 

References,     Proverbs,    Plots, 

Stories,  and  Poems. 
A  Dictionary  of  Miracles :  Imitative, 

Realistic,  and  Dogmatic. 


BREWSTER    (Sir    DAVID), 

Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  4*.  6il.  each. 
More  Worlds  than  One :    Creed  of 

Philosopher,  Hope  of  Christian.    Plates. 
The  Martyrs  of  Science:  GALILEO, 

TVCHO  RRAHE,  and  KEPLER. 
Letters  on   Natural   Magic.    With 

numerous  Illustrations. 


BROWNING'S  (ROBT.)  POEMS. 

Large  fcap.  410, cl.,  6s.  net  ea.;  LARGE  PAPER 
EDITION,  parchment,  12.5.  6rf.net  each. — 
Also  in  the  ST.MARTix's  LiuRARY.pott  8vo, 
cloth,  2s.  net  each  ;  leather,  35.  net  each. 

Pippa  Passes;  and  Men  and 
Women.  With  10  Plates  in  Colour 
alter  E.  FORTESCUE  BKICKDAI.K. 

Dramatis  Person ae;  and  Dramatic 
Romances  and  Lyrics.  With  10 
Plates  in  Colour  after  E.  F.  liRlCKDALE. 

Browning's  Heroines.  $By  ETHEL 
COLBURN  M  AYNE.  \Vilh  Front.  &  Title  in 
Colour  and  other  Decorations  by  MAX- 
WELL ARMKIKI.D.  Cr.  8v«,  cloth,  fi.-..  net. 


BRIDGE  CATECHISM:  QUES- 
TIONS AND  ANSWERS:  including 

the  PORTLAND  CLUB  CODE.    By  ROBERT 
HAMMOND.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth.  2*.  6d.  net 


BRYDGES  (HAROLD).  —  Uncle 
Sam  at  Home.  With  91  Ulusts.  Post 
8vo,  illust.  boards  as.  ;  cloth  limp,  is.bd. 


J.  S.  C.).— From  Island 

to  Empire:  A  History  of  theExpansion of 
England  by  Force  ef  Arms.  With  Maps 
and  Plans.  Large  crown  8vo,cloth,6s.net^ 

JUWAl^ATsTROBTSRT).  Poems 

and  Novels  by. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of 

Robert  Buchanan.    2  Vols.,  crown 

8vo,  buckram,  with  Portrait  Frontispiece 

to  each  volume,  i2s. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  t>d.  each  ;   post  Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the   Man.    With  11  Illustra- 
tions by  F.  BARNARD. 
Lady  Kilpatrick. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Annan  Water.  |  Foxglove  Manor. 
The  New  Abelard.  |  Rachel  Dene. 
Matt:  A  Story  of  a  Caravan. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine. 
The  Heir  of  Linne. 
Woman  and  tha^Man. 

Crown  Sv.-,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 
Red  and  White  Heather. 

Andromeda.          

POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  Svo,  6d.  each 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
God  and  the  Man. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword.    FINE 
PAPER   EDITION.   Pott  Svo,   cloth,  gil 
top,  25.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3*.  net 
The  Charlatan.  By  ROBERT  BUCH  ANA 
and  HENRY  MURRAY.    Crown  Svo,  cloth 
with   Frontispiece  by  T.  H.  ROBINSON 
V.  (>d. ;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  is. 

BRYDEN    (H.    A.).-An    Exile 

Scot.       With    Frontispiece   by    ]. 
CROMPTON,  R.I.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 31. 6 


BURTON     (ROBERT).  The 

Anatomy    of    Melancholy.     WltB    a 

Fron  t  i  spiece.    Demy  Svo.  cloth.  7^.  &f. 

BYZANTINE  ENAMELS  IN 
MR.  P1ERPONT  MORGAN'S  COL- 
LECTION. By  O  M.  DALTON.  \\ith 
Note  by  ROGER  FRY,  and  Illustrations 
in  Colour.  Royal  4to.  b  .ards.  7*.  bd.  net. 


CAINE  CHALL),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*-  6rf.  each  :  Post   8v?' 
illust.  bds.  2s.  each  ;  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar.  |  The  Deemster. 

Also  LIBRARY  EDITIONS,  crown  8vo,  cloth. 
6s  each;  POPULAR  EDITIONS,  picture 
covers  6d.  each  ;  and  the  FINE  PAPER 
EDITION  of  The  Deemster,  pott  Svo, 
cloth,  2s.  net  ;  leather.  3*.  net. 


CAMBRIDGE  FROM  WITHIN. 

By  CHARLESTENNYSON.  With  12  Illustra 
tions  in  Col«>ur  and  g  in  Sepia  by  H,\KK\ 
MORLEY.  Demy  8vo,  cloib,  , 

CAMERONTV.   LOVETT).- 

Cruise     ol     the      'Black     Prince' 

PrlvStee?.  Cr.Svo,  cloth,  with  2  niusts.. 
35  M.  ;  post  8vo.  picture  boards.  2s. 

ENZYME 


THE 

L  TRE ATME NT  OF.   By  JOHN 
».Sc.    Demy  Svo,  cloth.Jg.  *" 


Books 

by     Demy  4to,  cloth  gilt.  at*,  net  each  ; 
Co±met  TradluonsTand  Songs 

Of  Savoy.      Wit"  ."i0  lustrations  in 

Colour  and  some  in  Line. 
Piedmont.    By  ESTELLA  CANZIANI  and 
P   EL™S?ui    ROHDK       With    s»    !««»• 

trations  in  Colour  and  many  in  Line.  _ 

CARLYTE  (THOMAS).—  On  the 

C      Choice  of  Books.  Post  Svo,  cloth.  ».M, 

,  Books  by. 


u.net;  leather,  w.  net. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  111  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


CARRUTH(HAYDEN).—  The  Ad-  CL1VE  (Mrs.  ARCHER),  Novels 

ventures  of  Jones.     With   17  Illusts.  by.    Post  Svo,  cl.  35.  (xi.  ea  ;  bds,  2$.  ea. 

Fcap.  Svo.  picture  cover,  is.  ;  cloth,  is  M.\     Paul  Ferroll. 

^A&TCI  i  AMC  jMADmiig  nci       Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 
CASTELLANE  (MARQUIS  DE). 

—Men  and   Thin?*    of    My   Time. 

Translated   by  A.  TE1XEIRA  DE  MATTOS 
With  13  Portraits.    Demy  8vo,  cl.,  6j.net 


CHAPMAN'S  (GEORGE)  Works. 

Vol.  I.,  Plays  Complete,  including  the 
Doubtful  Ones. —Vol.  II..  Poems  and 
Minor  Translations,  with  Essay  by  A.  C 
SWIXBURXE. — Vol.  III.,  Translations  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.5.  6d.  each. 


CHATFIELD-TAYLOR(H.  C.).— 

Fame's  Pathway.     Cr.  8v.>..  cloth.  6s. 

CHAUCER  for  Children FTci oN 

den  Key.  By  Mrs.  H.  K.  HAWKIS.  With 
H  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts. 
Crown  4(0.  cloth,  3.5.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  With  the  Story 
of  his  Times  and  his  Work.  By  Mrs. 
H.  R.  HAWKIS.  Demy  Svo,  doth.  2s.  dd. 

The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury 
Tales.  Printed  in  black-letter  upon 
hand-made  paper.  With  Illustrations  by 
AMBROSE  DUDLKY.  Fcap.  410,  decorated 
cloih,  red  top.  2s.  (xi.  net. 
*e*  See  also  THE  KIXG'S  CLASSICS,  p.  16. 


CHESNEY      (WEATHERBYl, 

Novels  by.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  3.  M.  each. 
The  Cable-man.  '  The  Claimant. 
The  Romance  of  a  Queen. 


CHESS,  TheLawsand  Practice 

of;  with  an  Analysis  of  the  Opening?. 
By  HOWARD  STAUXTOX.  Edited  b\ 
R.  R.  WORHAI.D.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5$." 

The  Minor  Tactics  of  Chess:  A 
Treatise  on  the  Deployment  of  the 
Forces  in  obedience  to  Strategic  Principle. 
liy  F.  K.  Yocxo  and  E.  C.  HOWELL. 
Lone  fcap  Svo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 

The  Hastings  Chess  Tournament, 
Aug.-Sept.,  1895.  With  Annotations  by 
PiLi.snuRY.L  \SKER.TARRASCH,  STEIXITZ. 
SCIIIFFEKS,  TEICHMAXX,  BARDKI.KHKX, 
BLACKBL'RS'E.  GUXSBRRG,  TlXSLEV. 
MASOX  and  ALBIX  :  also  Biographies  and 
Portraits.  Edited  by  H.  F.  CHESHIRE. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth.  c.?. 

CHILD7S~BOOK  (A)  OF  sfOR^ 

1ES.  Illus!.  in  Colour  by  JESSIE  WILL- 
COX  SMITH.  Fcap.  410,  cloth,  3.?.  6,1.  net. 


CLARE  (AUSTIN).-By  the  Rise 

of  the  River.    Crown  8vo.  cloih.  3.;.  6d. 

CLAYTON  (MARQARET), Books 

for  Children  by. 

Camping  in  the  Forest.  With  12 
Coloured  Hhist.".,  and  many  in  Line,  by 
<!u-  Author.  Fcap  -ito,  cloth,  Jj.  6,/.  net. 

Amabel  and  Crispin.  With  many 
:!ions.  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  3.?.  fij.  net.  I 


CLODD      (EDWARD). —  Myths 

and  Dreams.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.?.  dti. 


COBBAN  (J.  MACLAREN), 

Novels  by. 
The  Cure  of  Souls.    Post  8vo,  illu;- 

trated  boards,  is. 
The  Red  Sultan.    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

35.  f'ii.  :  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  2t. 
The  Burden  of  Isabel.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  31.  6rf. 


COLLINS  (J.  CHURTON,  M.A.) 
—Jonathan  Swift.    Cr.Svo,  cl..  ; 

COLLINS  (MORYrMER  and 

FRANCES),  Novels  by.  Cr.Svo,  cl., 
3.?.  fid,  each :  post  Rvo,  illustd.  bds.,  2s.  each. 

From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 

You  Play  me  False. 

Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 

The  Village  Comedy.  |  Frances. 
Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Transmigration. 

A  Fight  with  Fortune. 

Sweet  Anne  Page. 
_S wcet  and  Twenty. 

COLLINS  (WILK1E),  Novels  t>y. 

Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  33.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  picture 
boards.  2s.  each  ;  cl.  limp.  2s.  6rf.  each. 

Antonina.  !  Basil  |  HideandSeck 

The  Woman  in  White. 

The  Moonstone.  !  Man  and  Wife. 

The  Dead  Secret.    '     After  Dark. 

The  Queen  ef  Hearts. 

No  Name  My  Miscellanies. 

Armadale.     I      Poor  Miss  Finch. 

Miss  or  Mrs  ?  I  The  Black  Robe. 

The  New  Magdalen. 

Frozen  Deep.  |    A  Rogue's  Life. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady. 

The  Two  Destinies. 

The  Haunted  Hotel. 

The  Fallen  Leaves. 

Jezebel's  Daughter. 

Heart  and  Science.  I  "  I  Say  No." 

The  Evil  Genius,  i  Little  Novels. 

The  Legacy  of  Cain.  I  Blind  Love. 

POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  8vo.  f>,i.  each. 

Antonina.       I       Poor  Miss  Finch. 

The  Woman  in  White. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady. 

Moonstone.  |  The  New  Magdalen. 

The  Dead  Secret.    I        No  Name. 

Man  and  Wife         |        Armadale. 

The  Haunted  Hotel.  I  Blind  Love. 

The  Woman  in  White.  LARGE  TYI-K, 
FIXK  PAPKR  EDITION.  Pott  Svo,  cloth, 
gilt  top.  2s.  net  t  leather,  gilt  edges,  31.  nrt. 

The  Frozen  Deep.  LARGE  TYPE  Eui  r. 
Fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  is.  net. 


COLQUHOUN    (M.    J.).— Every 

Inch   a  Soldier.      Crown  Svo,  clotn, 
3s.6d.:  post  Svo,  illustrated  bonrds.  2J. 

CO  LT^BR  E  A  K I NQ  ,ll  i a tsonT  By 

W.  M.  Ht.'TCiiii-.i.^v.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3t.  6,/. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  1 1 1  ST  IvlARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W  C. 


COLTON      (ARTHUR).    —   The 

Belted  Seas.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6</. 


COLVILL    (HELEN    H.).-The 

Incubus.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6.1. 

COAlPENSATiON~7x;T  "(TH is), 
1906:  Who  pays,  to  whom,  to 
what,  and  when  it  Is  applicable. 

By  A.  CLEMENT  EDWARDS.  M.P.    Crown 
8vo.  is.  net ;  cloth,  is.  6rf.  net. 

COMPTON  (HERBERTJVNoveis^ 

The    Inimitable    Mrs.     Massing- 

ham.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3*.  5rf. ;   POHU 
LAR  Eoninx.  medium  8vo,  6d 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  &</.  each. 

The  Wilful  Way. 

The  Queen  can  do  no  Wrong. 

To  Defeat  the  Ends  of  Justico. 

COOPER  (E.  H.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  jj.  W.  each. 
Geoffory  Hamilton. 
The  Marquis  and  Pamela. 


C  O  R  N  W  A  L  L.—  Popular 

Romances  of  the  West  of  England  : 

The  Drolls,  Traditions,  and  SupcrstUiui]> 
of  Old  Cornwall.    Collected  by  KOUKKT 
HUNT,    F.R.S.        With    two    Plates    by 
__  GEORGE  CRUIKSHAXK.  Cr.Svo.  cl.,  7t.fi.-j. 

CRADDOCKlC.  EGBERT),  by. 
The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky 

Mountains.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.5.  bd.  : 

post  Kv.  >,  illustrated  boards,  is. 
His    Vanished    Star.     Crown    Svo, 

c'.oth.  re.  (-d. 
The     Windfall.       Crown    8vo,    rloth. 

3?.  fSrf.  :  CHEAP  EDITION-  cl"th. 


.—  Adventureof 

a  Fair  Rebel.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35. 
post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  is. 


CROCKETT  (S.  R.) and  others.— 

Tales  of  our  Coast.  By  S.  K. 
CROCKETT,  GILBERT  PARKER,  HAROLD 
FREDERIC,  'Q.,'and  W.CLARK  RUSSELL 
With  13  Illustrations  by  FRANK  BRANG- 


WYN.     Crown  Svo.  cl 


by  FRJ 
oth.  rt.  i 


CROSS      (HELEN     R.).— Aunt 

Maria's  Dressing-table.  A  Book  for 
Children  to  Paint  in  and  to  Read,  with 
Illustrations.  Square  Svo.  boards,  is.  ret. 


CROSS  (MARGARET  B.),  Novels 

by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
A  Question  of  Means. 
Opportunity.      With    Frontispiece   by 

HILDA  B.  WIKNER. 
Up  to  Perrin's. 

A   Question    of   Means.     POPULAR 
Ei'l'MO.v,  medium  Svo,  6,i. 

CR UIKSHANICS   COMIC    AU- 

MANACK.  Complete  in  Two  SERIES  : 
the  FIRST  from  1835  to  iS-)3  :  the 
SECOND,  from  1844  to  1853.  With  many 
hxmdred  Woodcuts  and  Steel  Pbtes  b\ 
GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK  and  others.  Two 
Yols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  5*.  net  each. 


CROKER  (Mrs.  B.  M.),   Novels 

by.      Crown    Svo,   cloth,   »t.  fi,. 

post  8vo,   illustrated    boards,    2s.   each  ; 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6rf.  each. 
Pretty  Miss  Neville. 
A  Bird  of  Passage.    •    Mr.  Jervls. 
Diana  Barrington. 
Two  Masters.        I       Interference*. 
A  Family  Likeness. 
A  Third  Person,    j    Proper  Pride. 
Village  Tales  &  Jungle  Tragedies. 
The  Real  Lady  Hiluu. 
Married  or  Single? 

'To  Let.' 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.5.  fi.i.  each. 
In  the  Kingdom  of  Kerry. 
Miss  Balmaine's  Past. 
Jason.  |   Beyond  the  Pale. 

Terence:    With  6  Illusis.  byf\  TM.I  i 
The  Cat's-paw.    With  12  liiustr 
The    Spanish    Necklace.      v\ 

Iliusts.byF.  PKCRAM.— -Also  a  Cheap  Ed.. 

without  Illusts.,  picture  cover,  is.  net. 

A  Rolling  Stone. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  (>d.  each  :  post  Svo, 

cloth  limp,  2s.  (xL.  each. 
Infatuation.       |    Some  One  Else. 

POM'I.AR    i  .  ru-ll. 

Proper  Pride.    I    The  Cat'B-paw. 

Diana  Barrington. 

Pretty  Miss  Neville. 

A  Bird  of  Passage. 

Beyond  the  Pale. 

A  Family  Likeness. 

Miss  Balmaine's  Past.    (Cr.Svo) 

Married  or  Single? 

The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 

The.  Spanish  Necklace. 

P. 


GORDON \ 

Works  by.  Demy  Svo.  cloth,  < 
In  the  Hebrides.  With  21  Il>;t 
In  the  Himalayas  and  on  the 

Indian  Plains.  With  42  Ulu 
Two    Happy    Years    in    Ceylon. 

With  28  Illustrations. 
Via  Cornwall  to  Egypt.    Fronlis. 

CUSSANSLJOHN  E.).— A  hand- 

book  of  Heraldry;    including  instruc- 
tions for  Tracing  Pedigrees,  Ik 
Ancient  MSS..  &c.     With 
andaColrH.  Plates.   Ci,,u 

DAN^VOFRANK).— A  Coquette 

In  Crape.     Foolscap  Svo,  picture  cover, 
6rf.  :  cloth,  is.  net 


DAUDET     (ALPHONSE).-The 

H vanjreli.st ;     or.     Port    Salvation. 

Cr.  Svo.  cloth.  3i  M.  ;  p<^' 

DAVIES    (Dr.    N.    E     YORK 

Worksby.    Cr.Svn.  1 1.  <•.<.;  rl.   i 
One   Thousand  Medical    Maxims 

and  Surgical  Hints. 
Nursery  Hints:  A  M 
The    Dietetic    Cure     of    Obesity 

(Foods  for  the  Fat).  With  i 

on  the  Tre.i'mrnr  ol  (,  uit  by  l>.it. 
Aids  to  Long  Life.;cr.  Svo,  2<.   cl.2*.V, 
Wine  and   Health:    How  • 

both.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  i 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  111  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C 


DAVENANT  (FRANCIS).— Hints 
for  Parents  on  Choice  of  Profession 

for  their  Sons.     Crown   Svo,  is.  6d. 

DAVIDSON   (H.  C.).—  Mr.   Sad- 

ler's  Daughters.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  35. 6d.; 
CHKAP  EDITION:,  cl«th.  it.  net 


DEAK1N  (DOROTHEA),  Stories 

by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3$.  6d.  each. 
The  Poet  and  the  Pierrot. 
The  Princess  &  the  Kitchen-maid 

DEM1LLE  (JAMES).— 

Manuscript  found  In  a  Copper 
Cylinder.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  i< 
Illustrations  by  GILBERT  GAUL,  3$.  6d. 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


DEVONSHIRE  SCENERY,  The 

History  of.  By  ARTHUR  W.  CLAYDEX 
M.A.  With  Illus.Demy  8vo  cl.,io*.6d.  net 

Devon:  Its  Moorlands,  Streams 
and  Coasts.  By  Lady  ROSALIXI 
NORTHCOTE.  Illustrated  in  Colours  bi 
K.  J.  WIDGERV.  Fcap.  4(0,  cl..  20v.  net.' 

Folk  Rhymes  of  Devon  :  Notices  o 
the  Metrical  Sayings  found  in  Ihe  Lori 
of  the  People.  By  WILLIAM  CROSSING 
_Demy  8vo.  cloth.  4.;.  6,1.  net. 

5EWAR  (GEORGE I  A.B.),  Books 

by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net  each 
The  Airy  Way. 
This  Realm,  This  England.    Wit! 

9  Illustrations. 

O1CKENS (CHARLES),  ~Th 

Speeches  of.  With  a  Portrait.  Pot 
8vo,  cloth,  2s.  net  ;  leather,  3$.  net. 

Charles  Dickens.  By  ALGERXO: 
CHARLKS  SWJXBURNE.  Crown  Jvo 
cloth,  3.5.  6rf.  net. 

Dicksns's  Children.  With  J0  Draw- 
ings in  Colour  by  JESSIS  WILLCOJ 
SMITH.  Crown  4(0.  clojh.  3.?.  6d.  net. 

The  Pocket  Charles  Dicksns:  Pass- 
ages chosen  by  ALFRED  H.  HYATT, 
l6mo.  cloth,  2s.  net  ;  leather,  gilt  3.?  net 

DICTIONARIES^ 
A  Dictionary  of  the  Drama.    B\ 

W.  DAVENPORT  ADAMS.  Vol.  I.  (A  io  G 

Demy  8vo,  clofh,  ios.  (id.  ml. 

The  Reader's  Handbook  of 
Famous  Namop  in  Fiction 
Allusions,  References,  Pro- 
verbs. Plots,  Stories, and  Poems 
By  Rev.  E.  C.  BKKWER,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  3.5.  6d.  net. 

A  Dictionary  of  Miracles, 
Realistic  and  Dogmatic.  By  Kev.  K  C 
BRKWKR.  Crown  <»v<-,  cloth",  3$  6d  net 

Familiar  Allusions.  By  WILLIAM  A' 
and  CHARLKS  G.  WHEELER.  Demy  8vo 
cloth.  7*.  6ri.  net. 

^atniiiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great 
men.  Wilh  Explanatory  Notts  by 
SAMi'Kt.  A.  BKXT.AM.  Cr.8vo,cl.  ^s.f>d 

Tho  Slang   Dictionary :    Historical 

I  «nd  Anecdotal.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  fit  fid 

Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases:  A 
Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out- 
of-the-Way  Malters.  By  Ki  IF/ER 
EDWARDS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31  6d 


DEFOE  (DANIEL).  —  Robinson 

Crusoe.  With  37  Illusts.  by  GEORGE 
CRUIKSHAXK.  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top. 
2.t.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 


DEWAR    (T.    R.).  —  A    Ramble 

Round  the  (ilobe.     With  220  Illustra- 
tions.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.  -js.  6d. 

D1XON  (W.W1LLMOTT),  Novels 

by.   Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.?.  fid.  each. 
The  Rogue  of  Rye.  j    King  Hal. 

DOBSON  (AUSTIN^  Works  by. 

Crown  Svo.  buckram,  6s.  each. 
Four  Frenchwomen.  With  Portraits. 
Eighteenth    Century    Vignettes. 

In  Three  Series,  each    6s.  ;    also    KlXE- 

PAPIiR  EDITION'S,  pott  SVO,  cloth,  2S.   net 

each  ;  leather,  35.  net  each. 
A  Paladin  of  Philanthropy,  and 

other  Papers.     With  2  Illustrations. 
Side-walk  Studies.      With  5  Illusts. 
Old  Kensington  Palace,  and  other 

Papers.     Wilh  6  Illustrations. 
At  Prior  Park,  &c.  With  6  Illustrations. 

D  O  N  O  V  AN     (DI  CK)(    Detect!  ve 

Stories    by.        Post     Svo.     illustrated 

boards.  25.  each  :  cloth,  2.?.  6rf.  each. 
In  the  Grip  of  the  I-aw; 
From  Information  Received. 

Suspicion  Aroused. 

Cr.  Gvo,  cl.,  3s.  bU.  eacn  ;    picture  cl.,  2j.  ea. ; 

post  Svo,  boards,  2t.  ea  :  cloth,  2s.  6d.  ea. 
The  Man  from  Manchester. 
The  Mystery  of  Jamaica  Terrace. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6J.  each. 
Tales  of  Terror. 
Deacon  Brodle  :  or,  Behind  the  Mask 
Tyler  Tatlock,  Private  Detective. 
The   Records    of    Vincent   Trill. 

Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3s.  64.  •  pict.  cl..  Hat  bk.,  2$. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.?.  t>d.  each  ;    post  Svo, 

boards,  rt.  each:  cloth  limp,  zs.  (>d.  each. 
Chronicles  of  MiohaelDanevitch. 
Tracked  to  Doom. 
Tracked  and  Taken. 
A  Detective's  Triumphs. 
Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan? 
Caught  at,  f.<ast. 
Link  byJLsnk.  I  Riddles  Read. 
Crown  Svo,  picture "clothTzZ each  ;  post  Svo, 

illust.  bds,,  2*.  each:  cloth  limp  2s  6d  ca 
Wanted  l_l_ThejMan.Hunter.  " 
Dark  Deeds,  down  svo,  cloth  limp, 

-  -   6  ;.  -.  Hcture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 


DRAMA TfS T S, 


Edited  by  Col.  CUNNINGHAM.  Cr  Svo 
cloth,  with  Portraits.  3*.  6d.  per  Vol. 

Ben  Jonson's  Works.  With  Notes 
and  a  Biographical  Memoir  by  WH  LIAM 
GiFKORD.  Three  Vols. 

Chapman's  Works.  Three  Vols.— Vol. 
I.  The  Plays  complete  ;  Vol.  II.  Poems 
and  Translations,  with  Essay  by  A  C 
SWINBURNE  j  Vol.  HI.  The  Iliad  and 

Oilv-sey. 

Marlowe's  Works.    One  Vol. 
Massl  nger'a  Plays.    One  Vol. 
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DOWLINQ    (RICHARD).  —  Old 

Corcoran'a  Money.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3$.  6rf. 

DOYLE7A.  C6NAN).— The  Firm 

of  (iirdle.stone.     Cr.Svo,  cloth,  31.  t>d. ; 
POPULAR  EDITION,  medium  8vo,  6./. 


DU  MAURIER  (GEORGE),  The 

Satirist  of   the    Victorians,     r.v  T. 

MARTIN  WOOD     With  41  Illustrations. 
Fcap.  4(0,  cloth,  "}s.  6,7.  net. 


DUMPY      BOOKS       (The)      for 

Children.    Royal   32mo,  cloth,   is.    net 

each. 
1.  The  Flamp,  The  Ameliorator, 

and  The  School-boy's  Appren- 
tice.   By  K.  V.  LUCAS. 
3.  The     Bad     Family.      By     Mrs. 

FKXWICK. 
«.  The    Story    of    Little    Black 

Sambo.      By    HELEN    BANNKKMAN. 

Illustrated  in  colours. 

7.  A    Flower    Book.    Illustrated    in 
colours  by  NELLIE  BENSON. 

8.  The  Pink  Knight.    By  J.  R.  MON- 
SELL.     Illustrated  in  colours. 

9.  The  Little  Clown.     By  T.  CORE. 

10.  A  Horse  Book.   l>y  MAKYTOUKTEL. 
Illustrated  in  colours. 

11.  Little   People :  an   Alphabet.     By 
HENRY  MAYER  and  T.  W.  H.  CROSLAND. 
Illustrated  in  colours. 

12.  A  Dog  Book.  By  ETHEL  BICKNELL. 
With    Pictures   in    colours  by  CARTON 
MOORE  PARK. 

14.  The  Little  Girl  Lost.  ByE.KApER. 

15.  Dollies.       By    RICHARD     HUNTER. 
Illustrated  in  colours  by  RUTH  COBB. 

16.  The  Bad  Mrs.  Ginger.  By  HONOR 
C.  APPLETON.     Illustrated  in  colours. 

17  Peter  Piper's  Practical  Prin- 
ciples. Illustrated  in  colours. 

18.  Little  White  Barbara.  By 
ELEANOR  MARCH.  Illustrated  in  colours. 

20.  Towlocks    and    his    Wooden 
Horse.      By    ALICE    M.    APPLETON. 
Illus.  in  colours  by  HONOR  C.  APPI.KTON. 

21.  Three  Little   Foxas.    By  MARY 
TOURTEL.     Illustrated  in  colours. 

22.  The  Old  Han's  Bag.    By  T.  W. 
H.  CROSLAND.    Illus.  bv  J.  R.  MONSELL. 

23.  Three   Little  Goblins.    By  M. 
G.  TAGGART.     Illustrated  in  colours. 

26.  More  Dollies.  By  RICHARD  HUN- 
TER. Illus.  in  colours  by  RUTH  CoBR. 

26.  Little  Yellow  Wang-lo.  By  M. 
C.  BEI.L.  Illustrated  iii colours. 

28.  The  Sooty  Man.  By  E.  B. 
MACKINNON  and  EDEN  COYBEE.  Illus 

30.  Rosalina.     Illustrated  in  colours  by 
JEAN  C.  ARCHER. 

31.  Sammy  and  the  Snarlywink 
Illustrated  in  colours  by  LENA  and  NOR- 
MAN AULT. 

33.  Irene's  Christmas  Party.    By 
RICHARD  HUNTER.  Illus.  by  RUTH  COBB 

34.  The  Little  Soldier  Book 
JESSIE  POPE.     Illustrated   in  colours  by 
HENRY  MAYKR. 

35.  The  Dutch  Doll's  Ditties.     By 
C.  AUBREY  MOORB, 


JUMPY  BOOKS -continued. 

Royal  321110,  cloth,  is.  net  each. 

36.  Ten   Little  Nigger   Boys.     By 

37.  HumptyDumpty's  Little  Son. 

By  HELEN  K.  CROSS. 

38.  Simple    Simon.    By   HELEN    R. 
CROSS.     Illustrated  in  colours. 

39.  The    Little    Frenchman.      By 
EDEN  COYBEE.  IlluHialed  in  colours  by 
K.  J.  FRICERO. 

40.  The  Story  of  an  Irish  Potato. 
By  LILY  Scn< )v\v.\v 

DUNCAN  (SARA  JEANNETTE), 

Books  by.     Cr.  Svo.  cloth,  75.  <>d.  eac.i. 
A    Social    Departure.       With    in 

Illustrations  by  !•'.  H.  TOWNSKND. 
An    American    Girl    in    London. 

With  80  Illustrations  by  K.  H.To\v.v>  M>. 
The     Simple    Adventures    of    a 

Memsahib.    With  37  Illustrations. 

Yemen's  AuntI    With  47  Illustration!. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  t>d. 


DUTT  (ROMESTl  C.).— England 

and     India:      Progress    during    <Jn« 
Hundred  Years.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is. 


EDWARDES    (Mrs.      ANNIE), 

Novels  by. 
A    Point    of    Honvur.      Post    Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  21. 
Archie    Lovell.     Crown    Svo.    cloth, 

J.S.  6J.  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
_A_Plaster  Saint.    Ci.  u.  6<l. 

ETJWARDS     (ELl  E  Z  E  R  )7^ 

Words,  Pacts,  and  Phrases:  A  Die- 
tionaryof  Curioui,Quaiiit,andOut-of-tlie- 
Way  Matters.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  33.  6rf. 

E  G  E  RTO  N     (Rev7  ~J.~    C.).— 

Sussex    Folk    and    Sussex    Ways. 

With  Four  Illusts.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.  55. 

EGGLESTON         (EDW  A  k  [)).  — 

Roxy.    Post  Svo,  illustnil  < 

ELIZABETHAN    YERSET  The 

Book  .of.  Edited,  with  Not.-s.  by  W.  S. 
BRAITHWAITE.  Crown  Rvo,  cloth,  3^.  Cd. 
net  ;  vellum  gilt,  7*.  6J.  net. 


ENGLISHA\AN    (An)   in   Paris: 

Recollections  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the 
Empire.  Crown  Svo.  buckram,  35.  6<j. 

E  P I  ST  O  L  /E    OBSClJROlkUM 

Virorum  (isi5-i5«7).  Latin  Text, 
with  Translation.  Notes,  &c..  by  F.  G. 
STOKES.  Royal  8vo.  buckram,  ? 


EVERYMAN:       A  4  Morality. 

With  Illustrations  by  AMBROSE  I)ri>i.E*. 
Fcap.  4to.  decorated  clot h , 

ETER~SCHOOL,  The  Found- 

Injr  of.    By  H.  LLOYD  PARRY.    Crown 

4to,  cloth,  $f.  net. 

How  to  Preserve.    By 
IOH'N  RROWNINO.    Crowr 
FA  I  RY       TALE  S        FROM 
TUSCANY.    By  ISABELLA  M.  ANDER- 
TON.    Square  i6mo,  clotb,  it,  net. 

> 
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FAMILIAR    ALLUSIONS:    Mis- 

cellaneous  Information,  including  Cele- 
brated Statues,  Paintings,  Palaces, 
Country  Seats,  Ruins,  Churches,  Ships, 
Streets,  Clubs,  Natural  Curiosities,  &c, 
By  W.  A.  and  C.  G.  WHEELER.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth.  75.  6d.  net. 


FAMILIAR    SHORT    SAYINGS 

of  Great  Men.     By  S.  A.  BENT,  A.M. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7$.  6d. 


FARADAY  (MICHAEL),  Work* 

by.     Post  8vo,  cloth,,!*.  6d.  each. 

Tbe  Chemical  History  of  a 
Candle :  Lectures  delivered  before  a 
Juvenile  Audience.  Edited  by  WILLIAM 
CROOKES.  F.C.S.  With  numerous  Illusts. 

On  the  Various  Forces  of  Mature, 
and  their  Relations  to  each 
other.  Edited  by  WILLIAM  CROOKES. 
F.C.S.  With  Illustrations. 


FARRAR  (F.W.,  D.D.).— Ruskin 

as    a     ReligUus    Teacher.      Square 
i6mo,  cloth,  with  Frontispiece,  li;  net. 


FARRER    (J.    ANSON).— War: 

Three  Essays.     Crown  8vn.  cloth,  is.  (id. 


FENN  (G.  MANVILLE),  Novel* 

by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  33.  t>d.  each ; 

post  8vo,  illnstratfd  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  New  Mistress. 
"W itr.ess  to  the  Daed. 
The  Tiger  Lily. 
The  White  Virgin. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.  31.  bd.  each. 
A  Woman  Worth  Winning. 
Cursed  by  a  Fortune. 
The  Case  of  Ailsa  Gray. 
Commodore  Jusk. 
Black  Blood.        |     In  Jeopardy. 
Double  Cunning. 
A  Fluttejrad  Dovecote. 
King  of  the  Castle. 
The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 
The  Story  of  Antony  Grace. 
The  Man  -with  a  Shadow. 
One  Maid's  Mischief. 
The  Bag  of  Diamonds,  and  Three 

Bits  of  Paste. 

Running  Amok.  |  Black  Shadows. 
The  Cankervtorm. 
So  Like  a  Woman. 

A  Crimson  Crime.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3.5.  ftd.  ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. ; 
POPULAR  EDITION,  medium  NVO,  td. 

Punning  Amok.  CHEAP  EDIT.,  r.t.  net. 


F1LIPP1   (ROSIN  A).— Inhaling: 

A  Romance.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


FIREWORK  -  MAKING,       The 

Complete  Art  of ;  or,  The  Pyrotechnist's 
Treasury.  By  THOMAS  KHNTISH.  With 
267  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  35.  (td. 

FISHER    (ARTHUR    O.).— The 

Land  of  Silent  Feet.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  G.  I).  AK.MOUK.  Crown  8vt», 
cloth,  Ci. 

10 


FITZGERALD     (PERCY),       by. 

Fatal  Zero.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  bd.  • 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 
Bella  Donna.        |     Polly. 
The  Lady  of  Brantome. 
Never  Forgotten. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 

Demy  Svo,  cloth,  i2s.  dd.  net  each. 
Bos  well's  Autobiography.  8  Illusts. 
Samuel  Foore:  a  Biography.     Frontis. 

FLAMMARION     (CAMILLE).— 

Popular  Astronomy.  Translated 
by  ].  ELLARD  GORE,  F.K.A.S.  With  Three 
Plates  and  288  Illustrations.  Medium 
Svo.  cloth.  loj.  6d. 


FLORENCE  PRESS  BOOKS 

(The i.  Set  in  the  beautiful  FLORKNCE 
TYPE  designed  by  Mr.  HEKBERT  P. 
HORNE.  Printed  on  hand-made  paper. 

The  Itomaunt  ot  the  Rosa.  With  Coloured 
Collotype  Illustration!  by  KEITH  HEXIJKU- 
sos  and  NORMAL  WILKINSON.  (Out  of  print; 
hut  see  p.  54  for  another  Edition  Bet  in  OMlon 
Type,  with  the  mine  Illustrations.) 

YJrtflnlbas  Pacrtsqne,  *«.  By  II.  L.STEVKS- 
8ON.  With  13  Illustrations  in  d. loured  Colin- 
type  after  the  Drawings  of  NORM  AN  WILK  ix- 
SO.N.  (235  numbered  copie?.)  Crown  4to,  bds . 
£2lvs.  6/4  net;  vellum,  £3  3s.  net. 

The  Fierettl  ai  Llttla  Flowers  of  B. 
Francis.  Translated  by  I'rof.  T.  w.  ARNOLD, 
M.A.  With  29  Illustrations  in  Collotype  from 
the  MSS.  in  the  Lxtirentian  Library.  (47s 
numbered  Copies.)  Printed  in  red  anu  black. 
Demy  4to.  boards,  30s.  net ;  vellum.  42s.  net. 

Songs  bafora  Sunrise.  By  AI.<;KR.\O.V 
CHABLEsSwiKBDitSK.  (475  numbered  copies.) 
Printed  In  red  and  black.  Crown  4to,  boards, 
26«.  net;  limp  vellum,  36s.  net. 

The  Marriage  ol  HaaTen  and  Hell ;  and 
A  9o«g  *t  Ll»«riy.  By  WILLIAM  BI.AKX. 
With  Introduction  by  K.  Or.  STOKES.  Crown 
8vo.  boards,  3».  <kJ.  net  ;  parcliHient  5s.  net. 

•appho:  One  Hundred  Lyrics.  By  BLISS 
CARJIAX.  Small  crown  8vo,  boards,  5s.  net; 
parchment  Kilt,  6s.  net. 

Memortsia  dl  Molta  Status  e  Pltture. 
Sono  laciyta  Clpta  dl  Florentia. 
(Edition  limited  to  450  copies.)  Demy  BVO,  5s 
net ;  limp  vellum,  li'x.  6<J.  net. 

Stevenson's  Poems:  Underwood*. 
Ballads,  Sengs  of  travel,  A  Child's 
Garden  of  Verses.  Small  frap.  4to, 
cloth,  121.  6d.net;  LARGE  PAPER  KUITION. 
f cap.  4 to,  hand-made  paper,  parchment,  Ms. 
net ;  limp  vellum,  36s.  net. 


FORBES  (Hon.  Mrs.  WALTER). 

—  Dumb.     Crown  8vo  cloth.  35.  (id. 


FRANCILLON    (R.    E.),   Novels 

by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  33. 6,1.  e;ich  ;  puit 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  e;n -h. 

One  by  One.       I     A  Real  Queen. 

A  Dog  and  his  Shadow. 

Ropes  of  Band.     \Vith  Illustrations. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Romances  of  the  Law. 
King  or  Knave?          |     Olympla. 

Jack  Doyle's  Daughter.   Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  35.  bd. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  111  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE.  LONDON,  W.C. 


FLOWER  BOOK  (The).  By 
CONSTANCE  SMEDLKY  ARM  FIELD  and 
MAXWELL  ARMKIRLD.  Lar^e  fcap  4(0, 
cl.,  7i.ru/. net  :  parchment  gilt,  i^s.dd.aei. 

V  O  RTE S  CUE  '15 (JVHSS)I 

REMINISCENCES.     With   Portraits! 
and  other  Illusts.    l)emy  8vo,  c!..  i6i.net. 


FRANCO  -  BRITISH     EXHIBI- 

TIQN  (The).     Folio,  cloth.  ios.(>d.  net. 

" 


).—  One  «f 

tl«;  A  Novel  in  Verse.  Dy.Svo.  3.?._6</.  n«t  . 

FREDERICTHAROLDir  Novel* 

by.       Post    8vo,    cloth,    3i.  td.    eack; 

illustrated  boards.  2i.  each. 
Beth's  Brothar's  Wife. 
The  Lawton  Girl.  T 

FR  E  E  M  AST(R.  A  USTI  NJ^Jofin 

Thorndyke'a  Cases.    Illustrated  by  H. 
M.  BROCK,  &c.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3i.  6d. 

F~RY'S     (HERB  E  RT)~Roy  al 

Guide  to  the  London  Charities. 
Edited  by  JOHN  LAME.  Published 
Annually.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ii.  6d. 


FURNITURE.  By  ESTHER  SINGLE- 
TON. Withlllusts.  R»y.  Svo, cl.,  i6i.net. 

GARDENING  BOOKS.     PostlJvoj 

ii.  each  ;  cloth,  ii.  6d.  each. 
A  Year's  Work  in  Garden  and 

Greenhouse.    By  GEORGE  GLENNY. 
Household  Horticulture.    By  TOM 

and  JANE  JERROLD.    Illustrated. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 

By  TOM  JERROLD. 
Our   Kitchen~~Garden.     By    TOM 

IERROLD.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  ii.  net. 
Vine  -  Growing   in    England  :    a 

Practical  Guide.  By  H.  M.  Ton.  With 
Illusts.  Cr.  Svo,  bds.,  ii.  net ;  cl.,  is.6d.  net. 
Sir  William  Templa  upon  the 
Cardans  of  Epicurus  ;  with  other 
Garden  Essays.  Edited  by  A.  FORBKS 
SIEVEKING,  F.S.A.  With  6  Illusts.  Small 
Svo,  boards,  Ii.  (>(i.  net ;  quarter  vellum, 
2i.  6d.  net :  three-quarter  vellum,  5.t.  ner. 

GIBBON    (CHARLES),     Novels 

by.      Crown   Svo,   cloth,   3i.   dii.   each  ; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2i.  each 
Robin  Gray.  |  Tha  Golden  Shaft. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 
The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 

Crown  Svo,  picture  boards,  2i.  each. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What  Will  «he  World  Say? 
For  the  King.        i    A  Hard  Knot. 
In  Pastures  Green. 
In  Lova  and  War. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 
By  Mead  and  Stream. 
Fancy  Free.    1    Loving  a  Dream. 
In  Honour  Bound. 
Heart's  Delight.   I    Blood-Money. 
The  Dead  Heart.    Post  Svo,  iliust.  bds. 

as. ;  POPULAR  EDITION,  medium  Svo,  6rf. 


GAULOT    (PAUL). -The    Red 

Shirts:  A  Tale  of  'The  Terror.' Trans- 
lated by  Jons  DK  VIM  IKKS.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  with  Frontispiece  by  STANI.KY 
\ViK)D,.-ji.  6  /. ;  picturerloth,  H.it  back,  21. 

GERARD(DOROTHEA).    A  Queen 
»f  Curd«  and  Cream.  Cr.tvo.  cl  .is.txi. 

GIBBS     (A.      HAMILTON).— 

Cbeadle  a«d  Son.     Crowii  »v>.  cl.,  6*. 

GIBNEY    (SOMERVILLEi.- 

5entenced I     Crown  «vo  rioth.  ic.rW. 

GIBSON     (L.     S.),    Novels    by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,    3*.  fid.  rtc-h 

The  Freemasons.  |  Burnt  Spices. 
Ships  of  Desire. 

The   Freemasons.       Clu 

picture  cover,  ii.  net.  ;  Popular  Edition, 
nif  dium  8vo.  6rf. 

GILBERT'S    (W.    S.)    Original 

Plays.  Iii4Series.  FlNK-1'Ai'i  i;  Ei-inux, 
Pott  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2j.  net  each  ; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  3i.  net  each. 

The  FIRST  SERIES  contains:  The  Wicked 
World  —  Pygmalion  and  Galatea  — 
Charity— The  Princess— The  Palace  of 
Truth— Trial  by  Jury— lolantUc. 

The  SECOND  SERIES  contains :  Broken 
Hearts  —  Engaged  —  Sweethearts  — 
Gretchen  —  Dan'l  Druce— Tom  Cobb 
—H.M.S.  'Pinafore'— The  Sorcerer— 
The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

The  THIRD  SERIES  contains:  Comedy  and 
Tragedy  —  Poverty's  Fairy  —  R.  >sen- 
crantz  and  Gutldenstern  — Patience — 
Princess  Ida— The  Mikado- Ruddigore 
—The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard— The  Gon- 
doliers—The Mountebanks— Utopia. 

The  FOURTH  SERIES  contains  :  The  Fairy's 
Dilemma— The  Grand  Duke—  His  Excel- 
lency—'  Haste  to  the  Wedding'— Fallen 
Fairies— The  Gentleman  In  Black— Bran- 
tinghame  Hall— Creatures  of  Impulse — 
Randall's  Thumb — The  Fortune-hunter 
— Thespis.  With  Portrait  of  Hie  Author. 

Eight    Original    Comic     Operas 

written  by  \V.  S.  GILBERT.  Two  Series, 
demy  Svo,  cloth,  25.  6i/.  net  each. 

The  FIRST  SERIES  contains :  The  Sorcerer 
—H.M.S.  'Pinafore'— The  Piratrs  of 
Penzance  —  lohuuhe  —  Patience  —  Prin- 
cess Ida— The  Mikado— Trial  bv  |urv. 

The  SECOND  SERIES  contains:  The  Gon- 
doliers—The Grand  Duke— The  Yeomen 
of  the  Guard— His  Excellency— Utopia, 
Limited— Ruddigore— The  Mountebanks 
—  Haste  to  the  Wc<l 

Tha  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Birth- 
day Book.  Compiled  by  A.  WATSON. 
Royal  i6mo.  cloth,  at.  €d. i 

GISSING  (ALGERNON),  Novels 

by.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  31.  6J.  each. 
Knitters  in  the  Sun. 
The  Wealth  of  Mallerstang. 
AnAngel'sJ»ortion      Baliol  Garth 
The  Dreams  of  Simon  Usher.   Cr. 
Svo  cloth,  3i.6i/. ;  CHEAP  EDIT.,  u,  n«.t. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  111  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


GILBERT  (WILLIAM).— James 

D u k e,  Costermonger.    Post  Svo.  2s. 

QLANVILLE  (ERNEST),  Novels 

by.     Crown   8vo,   cloth,  ss.  6d.  each  : 

post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 
The  Lost  Heiress.    With  2  IHusts. 
The  Foasieker:  A  Romance  of  Mash- 

onaland.  Two  lllusts.  by  HUME  NISBET. 
A   Fair  Colonist.    With  Frontispiece. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 
The  Golden  Rock.   With  Frontispiece 
Tales  from  the  Veld.  With  12  lllusts. 
Max  Thornton.     With  8  Illustrations 

by  J.  S.  CROMPTON,  R.I. 


GLENNY  (GEORGE).— A  Year's 

Work  In  Garden  and  Greenhouse: 

Practical  Advice  as  to  Flewer,  Fruit,  and 
Frame  Garden.  Post  8vo.  is. ;  cl.,  is.  td 


GLOVER     (JAMES).  —  Jimmy 

Glover  and  His  Friends.    With  Illus 
tr.itions.     Demy  Svo,  cloth,  7$.  6d.  net. 


HALL  (OWEN),  Novels  by. 
The  Track  of  a  Storm.    Crown  Svo, 

picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 
Jetsam.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  3s.  6d. 


GODWIN    (WILLIAM). —Lives 

of  the  Necromancers.  Post  Svo,  cl..  2.5 


GOLDEN     TREASURY     of 

Thought,  The:  A  Dictionary  of  Quo 
tations  from  the  Best  Authors.  B\ 
THEODORE  TAYLOR.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3$.  <W 


GOODMAN  (E.  J.)— The  Fate  of 

Herbert  Wayne.    Cr.  Svo.  cl.,  3*.  (-d. 


GORE  (J.  ELLARD,  F.R.A.S.).— 

Astronomical  Curiosities;   Facts  and 
Fallacies,    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s.  net. 


GRACE    (ALFRED    A.).— Tales 

of  a  Dying  Race.     Cr.  Svo,  cl..  3s.  kd. 

G  RE  E  kJS~AND~ROMANSTThe 
Life  of  the,  By  ERNST  GUHL  and  W 
KONER.  Edited  by  Dr.  F.  HUEFFER 
With  545  lllusts.  Demy  Svo,  cl.,  7s.  6d 


GREENWOOD    (JAMES).— The 

Prisoner  in  the   Dock.    Crown  Svo 

cloth,  3s.  (id. 


GREY  (Sir  GEORGE). —The 
Romance  of  a  Proconsul.  By  JAME 
MlLNE.  Crown  8vo,  buckram.  6s. 


GRIFFITH  (CECIL). -Corinthia 

Marazlon.     Crown  Svo.  cloth.  3*.  6 


GRIFFITHS  (Major  A.).— No.  99 

and  Blue  Blood.     Crown  Svo.  cloth.  2s 

G  R  I  M  M.  — German   Popular 

Stories.  —  Collected  by  the  Brothers 
GRIMM  and  Translated  by  EDGAR  TAY 
LOR.  With  an  Introduction  by  JOHN 
RtlSKIN,  and  22  Steel-plate  Illustration 
1  after  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.  Square  Svo 
cloth,  gilt  top,  (is. 


GRONER  (AUGUSTA). —The 
Man  with  the  Black  Cord.  Trans 
lated  by  GRACE  I.  COLBKON.  With  2 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  fix. 

GYP.  —  CLOCLO.     Translated  b\ 
-    NORA  M.  STATHAM.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3*. 


rtABBERTON  (JOHN).— Helen's 

Babies.  With  Coloured  Frontis.and  60 
lllusts  byEVARoos.     Fcap.  4to.  ol..  6s. 


HAIR,    The :    Its  Treatment. 

By  Dr.  J.  PlNCUS.  Cr.  Svo.  is.  ;  cl..  is.  6d. 


HAKE  (Dr.  T.  GORDON),  Poems 

by.     Crown  Svo,  doth,  6s.  each. 
New  Symbols.  '  The  Serpent  Play 
Legends  of  the  Morrow. 
Maiden  Ecstasy.    Small  4to.  cloth.  8s. 
HALL  (Mrs.  S.  C.).— Sketches 

of  Irish  Character.     lllusts.  by  CRUIK- 
SHANK and  others.    Demy  8vo.  cl.,  7.?.  (>d. 


HALLIDAY    (ANDREW).— 

Every-day  Paper«.     Illust.  bds..  2.9. 


HAMILTON'S  (COSMO)  Stories 

Two  Kings,  &c.     Cr.  8vo..  c'.,  2s.  net. 

Crown  Svo,  is.  net  each. 
The  Glamour  of  the  Impossible. 
Through  a  Keyhole. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.  6s.  each. 
Nature's  Vagabond,  &c. 
Plain  Brown. 

The  Poor  that  has  no  Key. 
A  Plea  for  the  Younger  Genera- 
tion.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  2.c.  6d.  net. 

HANDWRITING,  The  Philosb^ 

phy  of.    By  DON  FELIX  DE  SALAMANCA. 
100  Facsimiles.     Post  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


HAPPY      TESTAMENT,     The. 

By  CHARLES  LOUNDSBERRY.  Illus- 
trated in  Colour  by  RACHEL  MARSHALL. 
Post  Svo,  is.  net. 


HAPSBURGS,  The  Cradle  of  the. 

By  J.  W.  GILBART-SMITH,  M.A.    With 
numerous  lllusts.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  5.5.  net. 

rTARDYTrZATDUFFUS),  Novels 

by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3*. 6rf.  each 
The  Lesser  Evil.  |  A  Butterfly. 
Man,  Woman,  and  Fate. 

HARDY      (THOMAS).  —  Under 

the  Greenwood  Tree.  Post  Svo,  cloth, 
3s.  6rf. ;  illustrated  boards.  2s. :  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. ;  FINE  PAPER  EDITION,  pott 
Svo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  net  ;  leather  gilt,  3$. 
net ;  CHEAP  EDITION,  medium  8vo,  6rf. 
Also  the  EDITION  DELUXE,  with  10  Illus- 
trations in  Coiour  by  KEITH  MENDER. 
SON.  Fcap.  4(0.,  cloth,  6t.  net. 
The  Pocket  Thomas  Hardy.  i6mo, 
cloth  gilt.  2.s.  net. :  leather  gilt,  3.;.  net. 

fiAlWS (JOELrCHANDLER) : 

Uncle  Remus.  With  q  Coloured  and 
toother  Illustrations  by  j.  A.  SHEPHERD. 
Pott  4to  cloth,  cilt  top.  6s. 

Nights  with  Uncle  Remus.     With 

8  Coloured  and  50  other   Illustrations  by 
J.A.SHE"  HERD.   Imperial i6mo, cloth, Qi, 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  111  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE.  LONDON,  W.C. 


HARTE'S      (BRET)     Collected 

Works.     LIBRARY  EDITION.    (Ten 
Volumes  now  ready).    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
31.  6d.  each. 
Vol.       I.  POETICAL     AND     DRAMATIC 

WORKS.    With  Portrait. 
„        II.  THE  LUCK  OF  ROARING  CAMP- 
BOHEMIAN  PAPERS— AMERICAN 
LEGENDS. 

„      III.  TALES    OF   THE   ARGONAUTS- 
EASTERN  SKETCHES. 
„       IV.  GABRIEL  CONROY. 
„         V.  STORIES  —  CONDENSED  NOVF.LS. 
„       VI.  TALES  OF  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE. 
,      VII.  TAI.ESOFTHEPACIFICSLOPE— II. 
With  Portrait  by  JOHN  PKTTIE. 
„    VIII.  TALES  OF  PINE  AND  CYPRESS. 

„          IX.   BUCKKYE  AND  CHAPPARKL. 

„        X.  TALES  OF  TRAIL  AND  TOWN. 

Bret  Harte's  Choice  Works  in  Prose 
and  Verse.  With  Portrait  and  40  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3?.  6rf. 

Bret  Harte's  Poetical  Works,  in- 
cluding SOME  LATER  VERSES.  Crown 
8vo,  buckram,  45. 6d. 

In  a  Hollow  of  the  Hills.  Crown 
8vo,  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 

Maruja.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3?.  6d.  ;  posl 

Svo,  picture  boards,  2.;. :  cloth  limp,  2j.  (id. 

Pott  Svo,  cloth,  is.  net  ea. :  leather,  ^r.  net  ea. 

Mllss,  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  &c. 

Condensed  Novels.    I!  •;;>'  Series. 

Complete  Poatical  Works. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  fir.  each. 

On  the  Old  Trail.  |  Trent's  Trust. 

Under  the  Redwoods. 

From  Sandhill  to  Pine. 

Stories  in  Light  and  Shadow. 

Mr.  Jack  Hamlln's  Mediation. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.5.  6d.  each  :  post  Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Gabriel  Conroy. 

A  Waif  of  the  Plains.  With  60  Illus 
trations  bv  STANLEY  T..  WOOD. 

A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate.  With 
59  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.7. 6d.  each. 

The   Bell-Ringer  of    Angel's,  f 
With3Qlllusts.  by  DUPLEY  HARDY,  f 

Clarence:  A  Story  of  the  American  War. 
With  8  Illustrations  by  A.  JULE  GOODMAN 

Barker's  Luck.  &c.  With  3Q  Illustra- 
tions by  A.  FORESTIER,  PAUL  HARDY,  &c. 

Devil's  Ford,  &c. 

The  Crusade  of  the  'Excelsior.' 
WithFrontis.  by  J.BERNARD  PARTRIDGE 

Tales  of  Trail  and  Town.  With 
Frontispiece  by  G.  P.  JACOMB  HOOD. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3$.  6d.  each  :  picture  cloth 

flat  back.  2j.  each. 

A  Sappho  of  Green  Springs. 
Colonel  Starbottle's  Client. 
A    Protegee    of   Jack   Hamlin's 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Sally  Dows,  &c.    With  47  Illustrations 

by  W.  D.  ALMOND  and  others. 
Post  Svo,  illus.  bds.,  2s.  each ;  cloth,  2j.  6il.  each 
Flip. 
A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 


HARTE  (BR.ET)-(entint,fd. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  and  Sen- 
sation Novels  Condensed.  Also 
in  picture  cloth  at  same  price. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 
Californian  Stories. 

Three  Partners.    Medium  8vo,  6rf. 
New  Condensed  Novels.    Cr.  8vo. 

cloth,  3.7.  6d.  ;  Cheap  Edition,  is.  net. 
Salomy  Jane.     With    Coloured    and 
Tinted  Illustrations  by   H.  FISHER  and 
A.  I.  KELLER.   Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6d.  net. 

The  Life  of  Bret  Harte.    By  H.  C. 

MKRWIN.    With  H  Illustrations.    Demy 

Sv<>,  i-'oih,  iot.  (•  /.net. 

HAWEIS  (Mrs.  H.R.).  Books  by. 

The  Art  of  Dress.    With  32  liiusua- 

tions.     Post  8vo.  is.  ;  cloth.  Iv.  M. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  With  Frontis- 
piece. Demy  «vo.  clolh.  2?.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Children.  With  8 
Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts. 
Crown  4to,  cloth.  3*.  fid. 


HAWEIS  (Rev.  H.  R.).—  t 

can  Humorists:  WASHINGTON 
IRVING.  O.  W.  HOLMES,  J.  R.  LOWEI.I  , 
ARTEMUS  WARD,  MARK  TWAIN,  and 
BRET  HARTE..  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  r«. 

H  AAVTHORNE   (J  U  L I  A  N), 

Novels  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  M. 

each;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
Garth.         I     Elllce  Quentin. 
Fortune's  Fool.  |  Dust.    Four  Iliusfs. 
Beatrix  Randolph.  With  Four  Illnrti. 
D.  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

Crow  ;.t.  6d.  each. 

Sebastian  Strome. 
Love — or  a  Name. 

Miss  Cadogna.     Illustrated  boards.  ?f. 

HEALY    (CHRIS),     Books    by. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth.  6*.  each. 
Confessions  of  a  Journalist. 
Heirs  of  Reuben.  I  Mara. 
The  Endless  Heritage.       .  •  r  W.6A 


HELPS   (Sir  ARTHUR).  —  Ivan 

de  Biron.      Crown  Sv«.  clolh,  35.  dd. ; 
post  8vo.  illustrated  boards. 


HENDERSON  (ISAAC).— Agatha 

Pa  ye.     Crown  Svo,  clot  h 

HENTY  (Q.  A.),  Novels  by. 
Rojub,  the  Juggler.    P»st  Svo.  cloth. 
31.  6d. ;  illustrated  boards.  2s. 

Crown~Svo7c7oth,  3*.  6d.  each. 
The  Queen's  Cup. 
Dorothy's  Double. 
Colonel  Thorndyke's  Secret. 

HERBERTSON    (JESSIE   L.).— 

Junla.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  f-.t. 


HILL  (HEADON).— Zambra  the 

Detective.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  31.  dd, ; 
picture  cloth,  flat  back,  n. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS.  Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE.  LONDON.  W.C. 


HILL  (JOHN),  Works  by. 
Treason-Felony.    Post  8vo,  boards,  2s. 
The    Common    Ancestor.      Crown 
8vo,  cloth.  ;u.  6rf. 


HOEY    (Mrs.    CASHEL).— The 

Lover's  Creed.      Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  3.1. 


HOFFMANN     (PROF.).  —  King 

Koko.  A  Majjic  Story.  Cr.8vo.cl..  is. 

~ 


H  O  FFM  ANN7TALE  S~O  FTRetoTd 
from  OFFENBACH'S    Opera.     By 

CYRIL  FALLS,    llld.  in  Col.  by  A.  BRAN 
TiNfiHAM  SIMPSON.    Sm.  4to,  c'.,  6s.net. 


HOLIDAY,  Where  to  go  for  «. 

By  several  well-known  Authors.    Crow» 
8vo,  cloth,  is.  6rf. 


HOLMES  (CHARLES  J.,  M.A.), 

Books  by.    Dy.  8vo,  cl.,  7?  6  /.  net  each. 

Notes  on  the  Science  of  Picture- 
making.    With  Photogravure  Frontis. 

Notes  on  the  Art  of  Rembrandt. 

With   Frontispiece  and  44  Plates. 


HOLMESfOLIVER  WENDELL). 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table.      Illustrated    by    J.    GORDOX 
THOMSON.    FINE  PAPER  EDITION,  pott 
8vo,  cloth,  zs.  net;    leather,  3s.net. 


HOOD'S     (THOMAS)     Choice 

Works  In  Prose  and  Verse.  With 
Life  of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  200 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.5.  6d. 


HOOK'S    (THEODORE)   Choice 

Humorous  Works;  including  his  Ludi- 
crous Adventures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns. 
Hoaxes.  With  Life  and  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $s.  6d. 


HOPKINS  (TIGHE),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  fid.  each. 
'Twixt  Love  and  Duty. 
The  Incomplete  Adventurer. 
The  Nugents  of  Carrlconna. 
Nell  Haffenden.    With  8  Illustrations. 
For  Freedom. 


HORNE  (R.  HENGIST).— Orion. 

With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is. 


HORNIMAN  (ROY),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6?.  each. 
Bellamy  the  Magnificent. 
Lord  Cammarleigh's  Secret. 
Israel  Rank;     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3*.  6rf. 

POPULAR  EDITIONS,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  with 

pictorial  outer  coverg.  ?s.  net  each 
Bellamy  the  Magnificent. 
Israel  Rank. 

HORNUNG  (E.  W.I,  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  t*i  each 
Stingaree.  |_A  Thief  in  the  Night. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Rope.    Cr.  8vo, 

H.  it,/.  \  t>i<  '<>n;il  cloth.  2s,  net. 

H  UE  FFE  R^(FORD~~AIADOX ), 

Novels  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  fit.  eicli 
A  Call :  The  Tale  of  Two  Passions. 
The  Young  Lovell. 


HUGO  (VICTOR).— The  Outlaw 

of  Iceland.  Translated  by  Sir  GILBERT 
CAMPBELL.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6rf. 

HULL  (ELEANOR),  Selected  and 

Annotated  by,— The  Poem -book  ol 
the  Gael.  With  Decorations  from  Irish 
MSS.  Small  crow.n  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

H UMEMFERGUS),   Novels  by. 

The  Lady  From  Nowhere.    Cr.  8vo, 

cloth,  3*.  6d.\  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  21. 

The  Millionaire  Mystery.    Crown 

8vo.  cloth.  3*.  6rf. 

The  Wheeling  Light.  Crown  Ovo, 
cloth,  gilt  top.  6f. 

HUNG^ERFORD    (Mrs.),    Novels 

by.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3*.  (>d.  each  ;  post  8vo, 
boards,  21.  each  :  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Professor's  Experiment. 

Lady  Verner's  Flight. 

Lady  Patty.         I    Peter's  Wife. 

The  Red-House  Mystery. 

An  Unsatisfactory  Lover. 

A  Maiden  All  Forlorn. 

A  Mental  Struggle. 

Marvel.          |         A  Modern  Circe. 

In  Durance  Vile.    I  April's  Lady. 

The  Three  Graces.  I  Nora  Creina. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3.?.  6d.  each. 

An  Anxious  Moment. 

A  Point  of  Conscience. 

The  Coming  of  Chloe.     |    Lovlco. 

POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  8vo,  6d.  each. 

The  Rod-House  Mystery. 

A  Modern  Circe. 

H UNTlMrs.  ALFRED),  Novel s 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each  ;  post 
8vo.  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 

The  Leaden  Casket. 

Self-Condemned. 

That  Other  Person. 

Mrs.  Juliet.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.1.  firf. 

Thornicroft's  Model.  With  a  Prefa- 
tory Chapter  by  VIOLET  HUNT.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  is.  net. 

The  GoverneYaT  By  Mrs.  ALFRED  HUNT 
and  VIOLET  HUNT;  with  a  Preface  by 
FORD  MADOX  HTEKFER.  Cr.  Rvo,  cl..  f>* 


HUNT(VIOLET).-The  Desirable 

Alien  at  Home  In  Oermany.  With 
additional  Chapters  by  FORD  MADOX 
HUEFFER.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6^. 


HYATT  (A.   H.),  Topographical 

Anthologies  compiled  by.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  full  fiilt  side,  gilt  top,  55.  net  each  ; 

velvet  calf,  is.  <W.  net  each. 
The  Charm  of  Venice :  an  Anthology. 

With  12  III.  in  Colour  bv  HARAI.n  SUND. 
The  Charm  of  London.     With  12 

must-;,  in  Cfil'uir  by  Yosmo  MARKING. 
The  Charm  of  Pario.    With  12  Illus- 

tratinns  in  Colour  hv  HARRY  MOKLEV. 
The  Charm  of   Edinburgh.    With 

12  Illusts.  in  Colour  by  HARRY  MORLEY. 
Also,  FINE-PAPER  EDITIONS,  without  Illustra- 
tions,  in   the   ST.  MARTIN'S  LIBRARY. 

Pott  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  each  ; 

'eatlicr,  gilt  edges,  3$.  net  each. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  111  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON.  W.C. 


HUTCHINSON  (W.  M.).— Hints 

on  Colt- Breaking.     With  25  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo,  Cloth.  3*.  6d. 


HYAM50N  (ALBERT).— A  His- 
tory of  the  Jews  in  England.  With 
18  Illusts.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  4:5.  6,1.  net. 


INCE    (MABEL),  Novels    by. 

Each  with  Fiont  spiece,  cr.  8vo,  c\.,6s.  each. 
The  Wisdom  of  Waiting. 
The  Commonplace  &  Clementine. 

INCHBOLD   (MrsTA.  C.).— The 

Road  of  No  Return.  Cr.8vo,cl.,  35. 64. 


INDOOR  PAUPERS.    By  ONE  or 

THEM.    Crown  8vo.  15.  :  cloth,  is.  M. 


IRVING    (WASHINGTON).— Old 

Christmas.    Square  161110  cl.,  u.  net. 


JAMES  (C.  T.  C.).— A  Romance  of 

the  Queen's  Hounds.  Cr.8vo.cl.  is.6d. 


JAMES    (G.    W.).  — Scraxgles: 

The  Story    of  a   Sparrow.     With  6 
Illustrations.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

JAPANEST^  ARTIST~(A)     IN 

LONDON.  *  With  8  Illustrations  in 
Colour  and  4  in  Monochrome  by  YOSHIO 
MARKING.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6.c.  net. 
My  Recollections  and  Reflec- 
tions. With  9  Illustrations  in  Colour 
and  6  in  Sepia  by  YOSMIO  MAKKIKO.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 


JAPP    (Dr.     A.    H.).— Dramatic 

Pictures.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5*. 


JEFFERIES  (RICHARD),  by. 

The  Pageant  of  Summer.  Long 
fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net. 

The  Life  of  the  Fields.  Post  8vo, 
cloth,  2s.6d.  \  LARGE  TYPE,  FINE  PAPER 
EDITION,  pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  21.  net : 
leather,  gilt  edges,  31.  net.  Alst  a  NEW 
EDITION,  with  12  Illustrations  in  Colour* 
by  M.  U.  CLARKE,  cr.  8vo,  cl.,  $s.  net. 

The  Open  Air.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  25. 6d. 
LARGE  TYPE,  FINE  PAPER  EDITION,  pott 
8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  25.  net  :  leather,  gilt 
edges,  35.  net  Also  a  NEW  EDITION, 
with  12  Illustrations  in  Colours  by  RUTH 
DOLLMAN,  crown  8vo,  cloth  51.  net. 

Nature  near  London.  Crown  8vo, 
buckram,  6s. ;  post  8vo,  cl.,  25.  6d. ;  LARGE 
-  TYPE,  FINE  PAPER  EDITION,  pott  8vo.  cl.. 
gilt  top,  2j.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3*. net. 
Also  a  NEW  I-DITION,  with  12  Illus- 
trations in  Colours  by  RUTH  DOLLMAN, 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  ST.  net. 

The  Pocket    Richard    JefTeries : 

Passages  chosen  by  A.  H.  HYATT.  i6mo, 
cloth  gilt.  is.  net  ;  leather  gilt.  35  net. 
The  Eulogy  of  Richard  JefTeries. 

Bv  Sir  WALTER  UESANT.    Cr.  8vo,  cl..  6s. 


JENKINS    (HESTER   D.),-Be- 

hlnd    Turkish    Lattices.     With    24 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6j.  net. 

JEROME7JEROME~K.).— Stage- 

land.     With  64  Illustrations  by  J.  BER- 
NARD PARTRIDGE.    Fcap.  410,  is. 


JERROLD    (TOM),     Books   by. 

I'ost  Svo.  u.  each  ;  cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
Household  Horticulture. 
Our  Kitchen  Garden:  The  Plants  We 

Grow,  and  How  We  Cook  Them.     Post 

Svo,  cloth,  is.  net. 


JOHNSTONE  (Arthur).— Recol- 
lections of  R.  L.  Stevenson  In  the 
Pacific.  With  Portrait  and  Facsimile 
Letter.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  (is.  net. 

JONES  (CECIL  DUNCAN).— 
The  Everlasting  Search :  A  Ro- 
mance. Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6$. 


JONSON'S  (BEN)  Works.    With 

Notes  and  Biographical  Memoir  by 
WILLIAM  GIKFORD.  Edited  by  Colonel 
CUNNINGHAM.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo, 
cloth.  3s.  (ui.  each. 


JOSEPHUS,     The     Complete 

Works  of.  Translated  by  WILLIAM 
WniSTON.  Containing  '  The  Antiquities 
of  the  Jews,'  and  'The  Wars  of  the  Jews." 
With  4  Maps  and  48  Plates.  Two  Vols., 
demy  8vo,  cloth.  55.  net  each. 


KEMP    (E.    G.).— The    Face    of 

Manchuria,  Korea,  and  Russian 
Turkestan.  With  24  Plates  in  Colour 
and  Tint.  Fcap.  4to,  cloth,  -js.  6d.  net. 


KbMPLING  (W.BAILEY-).— The 
Poets  Royal  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. With  6  Portraits.  Small  Hvo, 
parchment,  6s.  net ;  vellum,  71.  fid.  act, 
(See  also  KING'S  CLASSICS,  p.  16.) 

KERS iHAWlM  A RK)7^Co  lonial 

Facts  and  Fiction*.     Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards.  2s.  :  cloth,  2s  6d. 


KEYNES  (HELEN  MARY).— 
The  Spanish  Marriage:  a  Ro- 
mance. Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


KING  (LEONARD  W.,  M.A.).— 

A  HUtory  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
from     Prehistoric    Times    to     the 
Persian  Conquest.     With  Plans  and 
Illustrations.    3  vols.  royal   8vo,   cloth. 
Each  vol.  separately,  185.  net  ;  or  the  3 
vols.  if  ordered  at  one  time,  £2  loj.  net. 
Vol.  I.— A  History  of  Burner  and 
Akkad:  An  account  of  the    Early 
Races  of  Babylonia  from  Prehistoric 
Times  to  the  Foundation  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Monarchy.  [Rfady. 
„     II.— A  History  of  Babylon  froin 
the    Foundation   of   the    Monarchy, 
about  B.C.  2000,  until  the  Conquest  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus.  B.C.  530.   [.<- 
,,III.— A  History  of  Assyria  from 
the  Earliest  Period  until  the  Fall  of 
Xineveh,   B.C.  606.                [Prefer  inc. 


KING    (R.   ASHE),    Novels   by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
'The  Wearing  of  the  Green.' 
Passion's  Slave.      I       Bell  Barry. 
A    Drawn    Game.    Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

3s.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 


KINGS    CLASSICS    (The 

I  nder  the  <jene,-al  Editorship  of  Prof.  ISUA 
^T?iim,  '  U  'Ilt-  ,  1Vst  *v<).  inartcr  -  bo:i 
i,  ,  ,  V,  y  l'"ards  '"•  red  cloth,  is.  6rf.  n 
KM'-'':,  "^  ""•'u'f-  *»rter  vHImn,  u-rev  <•!< 
Md-.>.-,  •_>«.(,;/.  net:  Double  Yols,  5s.net  Tlire 

2J>'rirtT>r  v.e,I"VrI1',0xfl"'J  side-papers,  pile  top, 
net  Double  Vols.ru.  6<i.  net.  tgjgUiHes  |)Oub 

wSS-ati^eh^PUea  f°r  Soh°01  USe 
1.  The  Love  of  Books:  the  Phlloblblon 
Ichardde  Bury.  Trans.byK.C.THOM. 
t2.  Six  Dramas  of  Calderon.    Trans  bv  E 
STTz9itRAl,D.  Edited  by  H.OBr,8XEn,M. 
*3.  The  Chronicle  of  Jocelln  of  Brakalon 
I  runs.  from  the  Latin,  with  Notes  l,y  I, 
JA.NE,  M.A.    Introd.  by  AKUOT  OASQCK 
«.  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,    liy  Wi  U.IA 
g?P1£.a-    VVlt"   Letters   to  and  from  1 

«'  51(k°n.Baslllke-E<J-by  ED.ALMACK  F.S 
e.  Kings  Letters.  Part  I.  :  From  'Alfre 

to  the  r.jimni.-  of  the  Tudors.    Edited  b 

HOBKBT  STKKLK,  F.S  A. 
7.  Kings'  Letters.  Part  II.  :  From  the  Kar 

- 


,I 

*9.  Chancer  s  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  Squire 
Tale,  and  Hun's  Priest's  Tale 

r.n.d.'n,  K,i,jUihbij  1'rof.  SKKAT. 
»1O.  Chaucera  Prioress  s  Tale,  Pardon 
er's  Tal»,  Clerks  Tale,  and  Canon 
Yeoman's  Tale.  In  iimderu  Jim/Hah  I, 
PHrf.  SIMM.  (See  also  Nos.  H,  17,  48.) 

11.  The  Romance  of  Fulk  Fltzwarine 
Transited  by  ALICE  KEMP  -  WEI.UH 
Introduction  by  Prot  BRANDIX 

13.  The  Story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche 
trom  The  Golden  Ass,"  AIH.IX<;TO.\' 
Translation.  Edited  by  w.  H.  D.  llousu 

13.  Life  of  Martfavet  Godolphln.    By  Jou 

14.  Early  Lives  of   Dante.   Translated  bj 

Kev.  P.  H.  mcKSTKKu. 
25'  S*1,0  Fal»'aff  Letters.  By  JAMMWH 
.6  Polonius.    By  KDWAHD  FIT/.^RRAM) 

17.  Mediaeval  Lore.    From  BAHTHOI.OM 

ANQLIOns.    Edited   by  KOUKRT  s-i  KT^ 
\Vith  Preface  by  WII.I.IAM  Moititis. 

18.  The   Vision  of    Piers  the    Plowman 

By  WILLIAM  LAXGI.A.SD.   In  modern  Una 
lish  by  Prof.  SKKAT. 

19.  Ihe     Guli's     Hornbook.       Rv    Tnoifa 
,«  mi>KliKE"-  K'1'"-11  ij.v  "•  B.MoK«aaow  .M  A' 

t20  The  Nun's  Rule,  or  Ancren  Rl»-la  In 
modern    English.     Edited   by  ABBO-J 


ST-  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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o 

22  Early  Lives   of  Charlemagne." 

''1  hy  A   •'•  tt"*>'T.    (See  also  N 


Trans 


With  Notes  by 


23.  Cicero's'  "Friendship,"  "bid"'Age,'!  and 
Sciplos  Dream."    Edited  by  W.  H  D 

f(mTav     I  it  f  n 

+  24.  We 

25.  The  Defence  of  Ouen'evere,  and  other 

Poems  by  William  Morris.    With  In 
«o    -iroduction  by  KOUKRT  STKKLK. 

26,  27.     Browning's    Men    and    Women. 
'a   *>2?£r>by  W"  1!'  Wol"i'-"'i'.-M.A.[/«sra;«. 
if  ou   ,*  Po8lns  N«teg  by  EDWABD  HUTTOX 

>Tof,**!8are's  8onnets-    Edited  by  0.  O. 
80.  George  Eliot's  Silas  Warner.    With  In- 

trodnction  by  Dr.  u.  UARXKIT. 
.  Goldsmith's  Vloar  of  Wakefleld.   With 

introduction  by  Dr.  K.  (;  \u v KIT 
12.  Charles  Reade  s  Peg  Wofflngton.  Witb 

83.  Tho  Household  of  Sir  Vhomas  More 
liy    Axxu   .MAXXIX.I.     With   Preface  by 


Dr.  n.  GABNETT. 


.. 
(See  als 

dred 
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KINO'S  CLASSICS- 

35.  Wine,  Women,  and  Song  :    Medideval 

Latin    Students'    bongs.     Translated, 
__  -J^1  Introd.,  by  .1.  AnujxiiTON  SYMOXHS. 

36,  37    Geoiga   Fettle's  Petite  Pal.ace  of 

I   (•,,  S  PIea»u*e.    Edited  by  Prof. 

38.  Walpoie  s    Castle    of   otranto.  *  With 

Preface  by  Miss  SPUICGBOS. 

39.  The    Poets    Royal    of    England    and 

Scotland.  Original  i'oems  by  Royal  and 
Noble  Persons.  Edited  by  W.  BAILEY 
KRMPMM;. 

40.  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia.    Edited  by 

KOUKRT  .-.TEKI.K,  F.S.A. 
"41.  Chaucers   Legend   of    Good   Women. 

42.  Swift's  Battle  of  the  Books^c.'' Edited 

by  A.  CUTUKKLCII 

43.  Sir  William  Temple  upon  the  Gardens 

of  Epicurus,  with  other  XVIIth 
Century  Essays.  Edited  by  A.  FuitiiKri 
SlEVKKIXO,  F.S.A. 

45.  The    Song    of    Roland.     Translated    by 

Mrs.  CHOSLAXD.     With    Introduction   by 
_„  _  Prat  BKAXDIX.    (See  also  No.  -j-2.) 

46.  Dante  a   Vita    Nuova.     The  Italian  text 

with  KOSSISTM'S   translation,  and  Introd. 
.»„   «£-v  JJl''  H-  °K''S.sEii.     (See   also  Xo.  u.) 

47.  Chaucer  s  Prologue  and  Minor  Poams 
»»  ^Z"  "lo<'«»'«  XiwliKh  In  Prof.  SKKAT. 

48.  Chaucer  s   Parliament  of   Birds  and 

House  of  Fame.  In  modern  English  bv 
Prof.  SHE  AT. 

49.  Mrs.  Gaskell's   Cranford.    With  Intro- 

ductiou  by  R.  HIUMLEY  JOHNROX. 

50.  Pearl.    An  Engllab  Poem  of  the  Fourteenth 

Century.   Edited,  with  Modern  Rendering, 

51.  52.  Kings'  Letters.    Parts  III.  and  IV 

Edited  by  UOKEUT  STK*I.K  FS  V 

[Tn  Two  Volumes.    Preparing. 
53.  The  English  Correspondence  of  Saint 
,   m^ B°nlfaee   Trims,  by  KmvAliu  Kvi.iK.M.A. 
58.  The   Cavalier   to    His    Lady:    XVIIth 
Century  Love  Songs.    Edited  by  FRANK 

SlIKiWICK. 

7.  Asser's  Life  of  King  Alfred.  Translated 
by  L.  C.  JASH,  Jl.A. 

58.  Translations     from     the     Icelandic. 

Translated  by  Rev.  \V.  C.  (;  it  KKX,  M.A. 

59.  The  Rule  of  St.   Benedict.     Translated 

by  AIIHOTGASQCET. 

60.  Daniels       "Delia"       and       Cray  ton  s 

Idea.'  Ed.  by  ARUXDKM, ESDAII.F.,  M.A. 

61.  The  Book  of  the  Duke  of  True  Lovers. 

Translated  from  CimiSTiXK  DK  PlSAX  by 
ALICE  KKHP-WKLCH. 

12.  Of  the  Tumbler  of  Our  Lady,  and  other 
Miracles.  Translated  from  UUTTIKH  DK 
Coi.xci,  &c.,  by  ALICE  KEMI--WEF.CH. 

a  Tha  Chatelaine  of  Vorgi.  Translated 
by  A UCE  KBMP-WKLCH.  With  Introduc- 
tion by  L.  BRAXDIX.  Ph.D. 


ING'S  LIBRARY  FOLIOS. 

The  Mirrour  of  Yertue  In  World- 
ly Greatnes,  or  The  Life  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Knight.  Hy  Ins 

son-m-law,  WILLIAM  KOI-KK.  tos.  bd. 
net.  (Not  sold  apart  from  sets.) 

Eikon  Baslllke,the  Portralcture 
of  His  Sacred  Majestio  In  his 
Solitudes  and  Bufferings. 
Edited  by  E.  ALMACK.  F.S  A.  £i  is.  net 

Shakespeare's  >  Ovid,  being 
Arthur  Oolding's  Translation 
of  the  Metamorphoses.  Edited 
by  W.  H.  I).  ROUSE.  £"i  u.s,  (>,f.  net 

The  Percy  Folio  of  Old  English 
Ballads  and  Romances.  Edited 
by  the  GENKKAL  KIMTOI;.  In  four 
volumes  at  £4  4*.  net  the  set. 
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KING'S    LIBRARY   QUARTOS. 

The    Alchemist.     By    DUN    JONSON. 

Edited  by  H.  C.  HART.     5.5.  net  ;  Japan 

ese  vellum,  £i  is.  net. 
The  Gull's  Hornbook.    By  THOMAS 

DEKKEK.     Edited  by  It.  B.  MCKF.RROW. 

5.1.  net  ;  Japanese  vellum,  ios.  bd.  net. 
The  Beggar's  Opera.    By  JOHN  GAY. 

Edited   by   HAMILTON    MACLEOD,     55 

net  ;  Japanese  vellum.  105.  (id.  net 


KNIGHT  (WILLIAM   and 

EDWARD). —  The  Patient's  Vade 
Mecum  :  How  to  Get  Most  Benefit 
from  Medical  Advice.  Crown  8vo 
cloth,  is.  (id. 


LAMB'S  (CHARLES)  Collected 

Works  in  Prose  and  Verse,  including 
'  Poetry  for  Children  '  and  '  Prince  Dorui.' 
Edited  by  R.  H.  SHEPHERD.  With  2 
Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  the  '  Essay  on 
Roast  Pig.1  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.?.  6rf. 
The  Essays  of  Ella.  (Both  Series.) 
FINE  PAPER  EDITION,  pott  Svo,  cloth,  gill 
top,  2s.  net :  leather,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 


LAMBERT     (GEORGE).  —  The 

President  of  Boravia.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.  3.;.  6d. 

LANE    (EDWARD  WILLIAM). 

—The  Thousand  and  One  Nights, 
commonly  called  in  England  The 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments. Illustrated  by  W.  HARVEY 
With  Preface  by  STANLEY  LANE-POOLE 
3  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  5$.  net  each. 


LASAR  (CHARLES  A.).— Prac- 
tical    Hints    for    Art     Students: 

Drawing,  Composition,   Colour.      With 
Illustrations.    Post  Svo.  cloth  35.  6d.  net. 


LAURISTOUN    (PETER). —The 

Painted  Mountain.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


LEES  (DOROTHY  N.).—  Tuscan 

Feasts  and  Tuscan  Friends.     With 

12  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cl.,  5s.  net. 


LEHMANN      (R.     C.).  —  Harry 

Fludyer  at  Cambridge,  and  Conver- 
sational Hints  for  Young:  Shooters. 

Crown  Svo,  u.  ;  cloth,  is.  (id. 


LEIGH  (HENRY  S.). -Carols  of 

Cockayne.     Fcap.  Svo,  buckram,  5$. 


LEITH    (MRS.  DISNEY).— The 

Children  of  the  Chapel.  Including 
a  Morality  Play,  The  Pilgrimage  of 
Pleasure,  by  A.  C.  SWINBURNE. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6.9.  net. 


LEPELLETIER    (EDMOND).  — 

Madame  Sans-GSne.    Translated  by 

JOHN     DE     VlLLIERS.      Post     SVO,     Cloth, 

3.?.  (>d. ;  illustrated  boards,  2s.  ;  POPULAR 
EDITION,  medium  Svo.  6rf. 


LEYS   (JOHN    K.).-The  Lind 
says.   Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  as. 


LELAND  (C.  G.). -A  Manual  of 

Alending  and  Re-pairing.     With  IJia- 
grams.     Crown  Svn,  cloth,  5.5. 


LILBURN  (ADAM).— A  Tragedy 

in  Marble.    Crown  8vo.  cloth   is.  h,t. 


LINDSAY  (HARRY),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  (id.  each. 
Rhoda  Roberts.    |    The  Jacobite. 

LINTON  (E.  LYNN),  Works  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illus- 
trated hoards,  2s.  each. 
Patricia  Kemball.    |     lone. 
The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost.    12  lllusts. 
The  One  Too  Many. 
Under  which  Lord?    With  12  Il'usts. 
'  My  Love.'    |     Sowing  the  Wind. 
Pa  ston  Carew.    |   Dulcie  Everton. 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
An  Octave  of  Friends.    Crcwn  8vo, 

cloth,  31.  6d. 

Patricia    Kemball.     POPULAR    EDI- 
TION, medium  8vo,  6d. 

LITTLETMAUDE),  NoveIsT>yT 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6.s.  each. 
At  the  Sign  of  the  Burning  Bush. 
A  Woman  on  the  Threshold. 
T_he_  Children^  Bread. 

LLOYD  (Theodosia).— Innocence 

in  the  Wilderness.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


LONDON   CLUBS:   Their  His- 
tory   and    Treasures.      By    RALPH 

NEVILI..  With  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  8  Plates.  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  7*.  6d.  net. 

Clubs  and  Club  Life  in  London. 
By  JOHN  TIMES.  With  41  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  v«.  d.l. 

The  Colour  of  London.  Ey  W.  J. 
LOFTIK,  F.S.A.  With  Introduction  by 
M.  H.  SPIELMANN.  Preface  and  about 
60  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  Sepia  by 
YOSHIO  MARKING.  Fcap.  4(0,  cloth,  201. 
net  :  large  paper,  parchment,  425.  net. 

The  Charm  of  London:  Passages 
selected  by  A.  H.  HYATT.  With  12  Illus- 
trations in  Colour  by  YOSHIO  MARKING. 
Cr.Svo,  cl.  gilt,  5s.  net  ;  velvet  calf,  7$.  6d. 
net.  Also  an  Edition  in  fcap.  Svo,  with- 
out IHusls..  cl.,  2s.  net ;  leather,  ;».  net. 


LORIMER    (NORMA).— The 

Pagan  Woman.     Cr.  Svo.  cloth,  3*.  6d. 


LUCAS  (E.  V.),    Books  by. 
Anne'a  Terrible  Good  Nature,  and 

other  Stories  for  Children.  With  12 
Illustrations  by  A.  H.  BfCKLANn,  and 
Coloured  End  -Papers  and  Cover  by 
F.  D.  BEOFORD.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

A  Book  of  Verses  for  Children. 
With  Coloured  Title-page.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  fw. 

Three  Hundred  Games  and  Pas- 
times. By  K.  V.  LfCAsaiut  Kl.i/AHKTH 
LrcAs.  Pott  .|!o.  cloth,  6s.  net. 

The  Flainp,  and  other  Stories. 
Royal  i6mo,  cloth,  is.  net. 
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LUCAS    (ALICE).  —  Talmudic 

Legends,  Hymns,  and  Paraphrases. 

Post  8vo,  half-parchment,  25.  net. 

LUCY     (HENRY  ~W.)7— Gideon 

Fleyce.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  6d. ;  post 
8vo.  illustrated  boards.  2s. 


LYRE  D' AMOUR  (La). -An  An- 
thology  of    French    Love    Poems. 

Selected,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
bv  C.  B.  LEWIS.  With  Photogravure 
Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  55.  net. 

MCCARTHY  (j  USTIN],  Booksby^ 

The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.    Two 

Vols..  demy  8vo,  cloth,  24*. 

A  History  of  the  Four  Georges 
and  of  •William  the  Fourth. 
Four  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  i2s.  each. 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times 
from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  General  Election  of  1880.  LIBRARY 
EDITION.  Four  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth, 
i2s.  each.— Also  the  POPULAR  EDITION, 
in  Four  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
—And  the  JUBILEE  ETJITION.  with  an 
Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  of  1886, 
in  2  Vols.,  large  post  8vo,  cloth,  151. 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times, 
Vol.  V.. from  1880  to  the  Diamond  Jubilea 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  1 2.5. ;  crown  8vo. cloth  63. 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times, 
Vols.  VI.  and  VII.,  from  1897  to  Accession 
of  Edward  VII.  2  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth, 
445.;  crown  8vo.  cloth.  6.5.  each. 

A  Short  History  of  Our  Own 
Times,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  the  Accession  of  Kins' 
Edward  VII.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  6s. :  also  the  POPULAR  EDITION, 
post  8vo,  cl.,  2s.  6d.  net  ;  and  the  CHEAP 
EDITION  (to  the  year  1880),  med.  8vo,  td. 

Our  Book  of  Memories.  Letler-s 
from  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY  to  Mrs.  CAMP- 
BELL PRAED.  With  Portraits  and 
Views.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  i2s.  6d.  net. 

FINK  PAPER  EDITIONS. 
Pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  per  vol. ; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  31.  net  per  vol. 

The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  i  Vol. 

A  History  of  the  Four  Georges 
and  of  William  IV.,  in  2  vols. 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  from 
Accession  of  Q.  Victoria  to  IQOI,  in  4  Vols. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.1.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  pict. 
boards,  is.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  fid. each. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 

My  Enemy's  Daughter. 

A  Fair  Saxon.  !  Llnlcy  Rochford. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain.  |  The  Dictator. 

Miss  Misanthrope.    \Vi;h  u  niusts. 

Donna  Quixote.     With  12  Illustrations. 

The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

Maid  of  Athens.    With  12  Illustrations. 

Camlola. 

Red  Diamonds,  i  The  Riddle  Ring. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  u.  <W.  each. 

The  Three  Disgraces,  j  Mononla. 

Julian  Revelstone. 

'The  Right  Honourable.'  By  JUSTIN 
MCCARTHY  and  MKS.  CAMTUELL  PKAICD. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


MCCARTHY  (j.  H.),  works  by. 

The  French  Revolution.    (Consti- 

tuent  Assembly,    1780-91.)     Four  Vols., 

demySvo,  cloth,  12.5.  each. 
An    Outline    of   the    History  of 

Ireland.  Crown  8vo,  u.  ;  cloth,  is.  W. 
Hafizin  London.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  $s.6d. 
Our  Sensation  Novel.  Crown  8vo, 

is.  ;  cloth,  is.  t>d. 

Doom:  An  Atlantic  Episode.  Crown  8vo.  is. 
Lily  Lass.  Crown  8vo.  I.T.  ;  cloth,  is.  dd. 
A  London  Legend.  Cr.  8vo,cloth.  35.  64. 


tory  of  England.  LARGE  TYPE,  FINS 
PAPER  EDITION,  in  5  vols.  pott  8vo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  per  vol.  ;  leather, 
gilt  edves,  3*.  net  per  vol. 


MACCOLL     (HUGH).— Mr. 

Stranger's  Sealed  Packet.    Cr.  8vo, 
cloth   3;.  6d.  ;  post  8vo.  illus  boards.  2s. 

McCURDY      l[E~b  WAR  D).— 

Essays  In  Fresco.      With  6  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo,  buckram.  5*.  net. 

MACDONALD  (Dr.  GEORGE), 

Books  by. 
'Works  of  Fancy  and  Imagination 

Ten  Vols.,  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt,  in  case,  2is. ; 
or  separately,  Grolier  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Also  in  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  23.  net  per 
Vol. ;  leather,  gilt  top,  3.5.  net  per  Vol. 
Vol.       I.  WITHIN    AND   WITHOUT  — THE 

HIDDEN  LIFE. 

„  II.  THE  DISCIPLE  —  THE  GOSPEL 
WOMEN— BOOK  OF  SONNETS- 
ORGAN  SONGS. 

„       III.  VIOLIN  SONGS— SONGS  OF  THE 
DAYS  AND   NIGHTS-A  BOOK 
OF  DREAMS— ROADSIDE  POEMS 
— POEMS  FOR  CHILDREN. 
„        IV.  PARABLES— BALLADS  — SCOTCH 
V.  &  VI.  PHANTASIES.         [SONGS. 
„     VII.  THE  PORTENT. 
„    VIII.  THE     LIGHT     PRINCESS  — THE 

GIANT'S  H  EART— SHADOWS. 
„       IX.  CROSS  PURPOSES— GOLDEN  KEY 
CARASOYN— LITTLEDAYLIGHT. 
„        X.  THE  CRUEL  PAINTER— THE  Wow 
O'RIVVEN — THE  CASTLK— THE 
BROKEN  SWORDS— THE  GRAY 
WOLF— UNCLE  CORNELIUS. 
Poetical  'Works  of  George  Mac- 
Donald.   2  Vols.,  cr.Svo,  buckram,  125. ; 
or  in  the  ST.  MARTIN'S  LIBRARY,  pott 
8vo,  cloth,   gilt  top,   2s.    net  per   vol.  ; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  35.  net  per  vol. 
Heather  and  Snow.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 

3.5.  6J.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
Lilith.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6s. 
The   Pocket  George  MacDonald: 
•      Passages  Chose  u  by  A.  H.  HYATT.  161110, 
cloth  gilt, 2s.  net  :  leather  gilt,  3$.  net. 
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MACDONELL  (AGNES).— 
Quaker  Cousins.  Post  8vo.  boards,  2s. 

M  A  CDONELL  (ANNE).  —  In 
the  Abruzzl:  The  Country  and  the 
People.  With  it  Illustrations  in  Three 
Colour  by  AMY  ATKINSON.  Large  crown 

8vo,  cloth,  6j.  net. 


CRYTTO  &  WINDUS,  1 1 1  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


MACHRAY    (ROBERT),    Novels 

by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  dj.  each. 
A  Blow  over  the  Heart. 
The  Private  Detective. 
Sentenced  to  Death. 

The   Mystery   of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

CroWii  8vo,  clolh,  3.5.  dj.  \  CHEAP 
EDITION,  picture  cover,  u.  net. 

Her  Honour.  CiownSvo,  cl.->th,3s.  dd. : 
CHEAP  Kiiinox.  cloth,  15.  net. 

The  'Woman  Wins.    Cr.  8v.>.cloth,6jr. 

A1ACKAY  (Dr.  CHAS.).- Inter^ 

ludesand  Undertones.  Cr.^vo  cl.>;h.<'< 
MACK  AY    (H  ELEN).-Half 

Loaves  :  A  Nov  I.     Cr.  8v<\  cloth,  fit. 


MACK  AY      (WILLIAM). —A 

Mender  of  Nets.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.  6s. 


MAGIC  LANTERN,  The,  and  its 

Management,     By    T.    C.    HKPWORTH. 
With  10  lllusts.     Cr.  Svo.  u. ;  cloth,  is.ftd 

MAG SiA"CHARTA7A  Facsimile  of 

(lie  Original,  3  ft.  by  2  ft.,  with  Arms  and 
Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours,  5.5. 

MALLOCK  7\V~  H.),  Works~by~. 

The    New   Republic.      KINK    PAPHR 

EDITION,  pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  2$.  net  ; 

leather,  gilt  edges,  35.  net ;  also  post  Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Poems.    Small  4to,  parchment,  Si. 

Is  Life  Worth  Living?    Cr.  Svo,  6*. 


MALLORY     (Sir     THOMAS).— 

Mort  d"  Arthur,  Selections  from,  edited 

by  I!    M.   RANKING.      Post  Svo    Hnth.   •>, 


MARGUERITTti    (HAUL  and 

VICTOR),  Novel*  by. 
The  Disaster.    Translated  by  F.  LEES. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3$.  6d. 
Vanity.  Translated  by  K.S.  WEST.  Crown 

Svo.  cloth.  Portrait-Frontispiece,  is.  net. 
The  Commune.    Translated  by  K.  LEES 

and  R.  H.  DOUGLAS.     Cr.  Svo.  cloth  (is. 

MARLOWE'S   Works,   including 

his  Translations.     Edited  with  Notes  by 
Col.  CUNNINGHAM.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  3.?.6<f. 


MARKING  (Yoshio),  Books  by. 
A  Japanese  Artist  in  London.  By 

YOSHIO  MARKING.  With  8  lllusts.  in 
Three  Colours  and  4  in  Monochrome  by 
the  Author.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  6s.  n«t. 

My  Recollections  and  Reflec- 
tions. By  YOSHIO  MARKING.  With 
9  lllusts.  in  Colour  and  6  in  Sepia  by  the 
Author.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

The  Charm  of  London.  Passages 
selected  by  A.  H.  HYATT.  With  12  Illus- 
Irations  in  Colour  by  YOSHIO  MARKING. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  5^  net  ;  velvet 
calf,  7s  fid.  net. 

Oxford  from  Within.  By  HIGH  DE 
SELINCOURT.  With  a  Xote  and  12  Illus- 
trations in  Three  Colours  and  S  in  Su 
by  YOSHIO  MARKING.  Demy  8vi>,  cloth, 
js.  6d.  n«t. ;  parchment,  155.  net. 


MARKING  Ooahlo)- <.•/:.. 

I.  irge  uap.  410,  clolh,  7O.s.  net  each  ;  I.AROE 

PAPKR  COPIES,  parchment.  42.5.  net  each. 

The  Colour  of  London.  By  W.  J. 
l.oi UK  F.S.A.  With  Introduction  by 
M.  H.  SPIKI.MANN,  Preface  and  -|S  Illus- 
trations in  Colour  and  12  in  Sepia  by 
YOSHIO  MARKING. 

The  Colour  of  Paris.  By  MM.  LES 
ACAOKMICIEXS  GONCOURT.  With  Intro- 
duction by  L  BEN  EDITH,  Prt  face  and  48 
Illustrations  in  Colour  and  12  in  Sepia 
by  YOSHIO  MARKING. 

The  Colour  of  Rome.  By  OI.AVF.  M. 
POTTER.  With  Introduction  by  DOUG- 
LAS SI.ADEN,  Preface  and  48  'Illustra- 
tions in  Colour  and  12  in  Sepia  by 
YOMIIO  MARKING.  

MARS  H  ( R I C  HA  RD)7Novels  by. 

A  Spoiler  of  Men.    Crown  Svo.  cloth, 

31  f>J.\  POPULAR  KWTION,  med.  Hvo.  6rf. 

Justice— Suspended:     A    Romance. 

CMVVII  Svo.  cloth.  f\c. 

MASSING ER'S  Plays.  From  the 
Text  of  WILLIAM  GIFKORD.  F.ditcd  bv 
Col.  CUNNINGHAM.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  6</. 


MASTER  OF  GAA1E  (THE): 
The  Oldest  English  Book  on 
Hunting.  By  EDWARD.  Second  Duke 
of  York.  Edited  by  W.  A.  and  F. 
BAILLIE-GROHMAN.  With  Introduction 
by  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT.  Photogravure 
Frontis.  and  23  Illustns.  Large  cr.  Svo. 
cl.,  js.  fxi.  net :  parchmept.  los.  fui.  net. 

MASTERMAN  (J.).— HalfTi^ 
dozen  Daughters.  P"~ 

(BRANDER).-A 

Post   Svo,    illus- 


MATTHEWS 

Secret  of  the  Sea. 

trated  boards,  2s. 


MAX     O'RELL,   Books   by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3.5.  f>d.  each. 
Her  Royal  Highness  'Woman. 
Between  Ourselves. 
Rambles  in  Womanland. 

MAYNE(ETHELCOLBURN».— 

Brownln^'B  Heroine*.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  Title  in  Colour  and  other 
Decorations  by  MAXWELL  ARMFIELP. 
Large  crown  Rvo.  cloth,  6s.  net. 


MEADE  (L.  T.),  Novels  by. 

A   Soldier  of  Fortune.    Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  3$.  6d. :  post  Hvo.  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  fvi.  each. 
The  Voice  of  the  Charmer. 
In  an  Iron  Grip.     I     The  Siren. 
Dr.  Ramsey's  Patient. 
On  the  Brink  of  a  Chasm. 
The  Way  of  a  Woman. 
A  Bon  of  Ishmael. 
J«n  Adventuress.    |     Rosebury. 
The  Blue  Diamond. 
A  Stumble  by  the  Way. 
This  Troublesome  World. 

MEDICI  (Livesof  the  EARLY) as 

told  In  their  Letters.  By  JANKT  Ross. 
With  Illustrations  an  1  Facsimiles.  Demy 
Svo,  cloth,  IDJ.  W.  net. 
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MEDIEVAL     LIBRARY      (The 

New).  Small  crown  8vo,  pure  rag 
paper,  boards,  5.5.  net  per  vol.  ;  pigskin 
with  clasps,  7j.  6d.  net  per  vol. 

1.  The  Book  of  the  Duke  of  True 
Lovers.    Translated  from  the  Middle 
French  of  CHRISTINE  DK  PISAN,  with 
Notes  by  ALICE  KEMP- WELCH.    Wood- 
cut Title  and  6  Photogravures. 

2.  Of  the  Tumbler  of  our  Lady, 
and  other  Miracles.     Translated 
from  the  Middle  French  of  GAUTIKR  DE 
COINCI.  &c.,with  Notes  by  ALICE  KEMP- 
WELCH.  Woodcut  and  7  Photogravures. 

3.  The  Chatelaine  of  Yergi.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Middle  French  by  ALICE 
KEMP-WELCH,   with  the  original  Text, 
and  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  L.  BRANDIN. 
Woodcut  Title  and  5  Photogravures. 

4.  The  Babees'  Book.    Edited,  with 
Notes,  by  EDITH  RICKERT.      Woodcut 
Title  and  6  Photogravures. 

5  The  Book  of  the  Divine  Con 
Eolation  of  Saint  Angela  da 
Foligno.  Translated  by  MARY  G. 
STEEGMANN.  Woodcut  Title  and  Illusts. 

6.  The  Legend  of  the  Holy  Fina, 
Virgin   of    Santo    Gominiano. 
Translated  bv  M.  MANSFIELD.  Woodcut 
Title  and  6  Photogravures. 

7.  Early  English   Romances    of 
Love.     Edited  in  Modern  English  by 
EDITH  RICKERT.    5  Photogravures. 

8.  Early   English     Romances    of 
Friendship.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
EDITH  RICKERT.    6  Photogravures. 

9.  Ti.e   Cell    of    Self- Knowledge. 
Seven  Early  Mystical  Treatises  printed  in 
1851.     Edited,    with    Introduction    and 
Notes,   by    EDMUND    GARDNER,    M.A. 
Collotype  Frontispiece  in  two  colours. 

10.  Ancient    English      Christmas 
Carols,    140O-170O.    Collected    and 
arranged  by   EDITH   RICKERT.    With  8 
Photogravures.      Special   price   of    this 
volume,   boards,  7.?.    6d.    net ;     pigskin 
with  clasps,  10.?.  6d.  net. 

11.  Trobador  Poets :  Selections.  Trans- 
lated from   the  Provencal,  with   Intro- 
duction    and      Notes,    by      BARBARA 
SWTTHE.    With    Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  Decorative  Initials. 

12.  Cliges  :  A  Romance.  Translated  with 
an  Introduction  by  L.  ].  GARDINER, 
M.A.Lond.,  from  the  Old  French  of 
CHRETIEN DETROYKR.  Wi»ha  Frontisn. 


MELBA:     A    Biography.     By 

AONES  M.  MURPHY.  With  Chapters  by 
MADAMK  MELBA  on  THE  ART  OF  SING 
ixoandon  THE  SELECTION  OF  Music  A? 
A  PROFESSION.  Portraits,  Views,  and  Fac 
similes.  Derny  Svo,  cloth,  if,s.  net. 


MERRICK    (HOPE).  — When  a 

__QlrlVsJEngraged.     Cr.  Svo.  cloth.  3?.  fid. 


),  by. 

The  Man  who  was  Good.    Crown 
*ro,  ci.,  3«.  t>d.  ;  post  Svo,  lllugt.  bdr,  35. 

Crown  Iro,  cloth,  3».  fa.  each. 
Cynthia.    J    Tbl*  Stags  of  Fools. 


MERWIN  (HENRY  CHARLES). 
The  Life  ot  Bret  Harte  :  Including 
some  Account  of  the  California!! 
Pioneers.  With  Photogravure  Portrait 
and  10  Plates.  Demy  Svo.  cl,  ioj.6rf.net. 


METHVEN  (PAUL),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6j.  each. 
Influences.         I      Billy. 

MEYNELL      (ALICE).— The 

Flower  of  the  Mind  :  a  Choice 
among  the  Best  Poems.  In  i6mu 
cloth,  gilt,  2,9.  net ;  leather,  3*.  net. 


MINTO  (WAI.).—  Was  She  Good 

or  Bad  ?    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  i*.  6rf. 


MITCHELL  (EDM.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.?.  6d.  each. 
The  Lone  Star  Rush.    With  &  Illusts. 
The  Belforts  of  Culben. 
Crown  Svo,  picture  cloth,  flat  backs,  2s.  each. 
Plotters  of  Paris. 
The  Temple  of  Death. 
Towards  the  Eternal  Snows. 
Only   a   Digger.     Crown   Rvo,  cloth, 
3^.  dd. ;  CHEAP  EDITION,  cloth,  r?.  net. 


MlTFORD  (BERTRAM),  Novels 

by.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  3.5.  6d.  each. 
Renshaw  Fanning's  Quest. 
Triumph  of  Hilary  Blachland. 
Haviland's  Chum. 
Harley  Greenoak's  Charge. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.5.  6d.  each  ;  picture  cloth, 

flat  back,  2s.  each. 

The  Luck  of  Gerard  Ridgeley. 
The  King's  Assegai.    With  6  Illusts. 
The  Gun-Runner.  Cr.  Svo,  ci.,  3$.  6d.; 

Cheap  Edition,  medium  Svo.,  6d. 


MOLESWORTH     (Mrs.).— 

Hathercourt    Rectory.     Crown   Svo, 
cloth,  3J.  dd.  :  post  Svo,  illnst.  boards,  2s. 


MONCRIEFF(W.  D.  SCOTT-).— 

The  Abdication:  A  Drama.    With  7 
Etchings.     Imperial  410.  buckram,  2ii. 


MORROW   (W.  C.).— Bohemian 

Paris  of  To- Day.    With  106  Illusts. by 
EDOUARD  CUCUEL.  Small  demy  8vo,cl.,6j. 


MORTE  d'ARTHUR.     By  Alfred 

Lord  Tennyson.  Illuminated  in  Go'd 
and  Coloms  by  ALBERTO  SANGORSICI. 
Fcap.  4to,  Jap.  vellum,  6j.  net ;  parch- 
ment with  silk  ties,  8,c.  f>d.  net. 


MOZART'S  OPERAS :  a  Critical 

Study.  By  EDWARD  J.  DENT.  W.lh 
Portraits  and  Musical  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth,  \is .  6d.  net. 


MUDDOCK  (J.  E.)t  Stories  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3$.  fid.  each. 
Basils  the  Jester. 
The  Golden  Idol. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  aj.  each, 
The  Dead  Man's  Secret. 
From  the  Bosom  of  the  Deep. 
Stories   Weird    and    Wonderful* 

Post  8vo,  tllust,  boards,  21, ;  c!o(h,  zs.  C./, 
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MURRAY   (D.   CHRISTIE), 

Novels  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.1.  bd. 

each :  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
A  Life's  Atonement. 
Joseph's  Coat.    With  12  Illustrations. 
Coals  of  Fire.     With  3  Illustrations. 
Val  Strange.  I  A  Wasted  Crime. 
A  Capful  o'  Nails.        I         Hearts. 
The  Way  of  the  World. 
Mount  Despair.  |  A  Model  Father. 
Old  Blazer's  Hero. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 
Bob  Martin's  Little  Girl. 
Time's  Revenges. 
Cynic  Fortune.  I  In  Direst  Peril. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth.  35.  6J.  each, 
This  Little  -World. 
A  Race  for  Millions. 
The  Church  of  Humanity. 
Tales  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
Despair's  Last  Journey. 
V.C.  |     Verona's  Father. 

His    Own    Ghost.    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

3*.  W.  :  picture  cloth,  fiat  back,  23. 
Joseph's  Coat.   POPULAR  EDITION.  6d. 

MURRAY   (D.    CHRISTIE)    and 

HENRY     HERMAN,      Novels     by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.1.  orf.  each  ;   post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 
One  Traveller  Returns. 
The  Bishops'  Bible. 
Paul  Jones's  Alias.  With  Illustrations. 


'OHNET  (GEORGES),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 
Dr.  Rameau.      |     A  Last  Love. 
A  Weird  Gift.   Crown  Svo,  cloth,  31.  kt 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6d.  each. 
The  Path   of  Glory. 
Love's  Depths. 
The  Money-maker. 
The  Woman  of  Mystery. 
The   Conqueress. 

OL!PHANT~(Mrs.)t  Novels   by. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 
The  Primrose  Path. 
The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England 
Whiteladies.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  12 

Illustrations,  3*.  orf.  ;  post  Svo,  bds.,  is. 
^The  Sorceress.  Crown  8v<>.  • 

O~SHAUGHNESW~(ARTHUR). 

Music  &  Moonlight.  Fop.  «vo  cl 
OUIDA,  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo", 

cloth,  35.  6</.  each  :    post  Svo,  illustrated 
bonrds.  is.  ea--h. 


NEVILL  (RALPH),  Books  by. 

London  Clubs:  their  History  and 
Treasures.  With  9  Plates  (one  Col- 
oured). Demy  Svo,  cloth.  TS.  6d.  net, 

The  Man  of'  Pleasure.  With  28 
Illustrations,  Coloured  and  plain.  Demy 
Svo,  cloth.  I2s.  dd.  net. 


NEWBOLT  (HENRY).  —  Taken 

from  the  Enemy.  With  8  Coloured 
Illust?.  by  GERALD  LEAKE.  Cr.  Svo,  cl., 
31.  f>d.  net  :  fcap.  8vo,  no  Illusts.,  M. 


NEWTE  (H.W.  C.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  fin.  each. 
Pansy  Meares.  [Also  Cheap  Ed.  is.  net. 
A  'Young  Lady':  A  Study  in  Select  nts<. 
The  Home  of  the  Seven  Devils. 


NIJINSKY,  THE  ART  OF.     By 

GEOFFREY  WHITWORTH.  Illustrated  in 
Colour  by  DOROTHY  MULLBCK.  Post 
Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  net. 


NISBET  (HUME),  Books  by. 

'Bail    Up!'     Crown  Svo.  cloth,   3.5.   6d. ; 

post  Svo,  boards,  is. :  medium  Svo,  6d. 
Dr.  Bernard  St.  Vincent.    Post  Svo. 

illustrated  boards,  is. 


NORDAU  (MAX).— Morganatic. 

Trans. by  ELIZABETH  LEE.  Cr.  Svo.  cl.6i. 

NORRIS    (W.    E.)f    Novels    by. 

Cr.  Svo,  cl..  35.  6d.  each  :  bds.,  it.  each. 
Saint  Ann's.     I     Billy  Bellew. 
MlssWentworth's  idea.  Cr.8vo,3t.6J. 


Tricotrin. 


A  Dog  of  Flanders. 


Rumno.       Cecil   Castlemaine's 
Othmar.          Gage. 
Frescoes.     Princess  Napraxine. 
Wanda.        Held  in  Bondage. 
Ariadne.      Under  Two  Flags. 
Pascarel.     Folle-Farine. 
Chandos.     Two    'Wooden    Shoes. 
Moths.        i  A  Village   Commune. 
Puck.          { In  a  Winter  City. 
Idalia.         I  Santa  Barbara. 
Bimbi.        '  In  Maremma. 

Strathmore. 
Signa.         .  P1pistreiio. 
Friendship,  j  Two   OfTenden. 

Gui'.deroy.     :  Syrlin. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3.1.  6rf.  each. 
A  Rainy  June.  !  The  Massarenei. 

The  Waters  of  Ed  era. 
Syrlin.    Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  pic. 

ture  cloth,  is. 

POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  8vo,  ftd,  each. 
Under  Two  Flags.          Moths. 
Held  In  Bondage.  Puck. 

Strathmore.  Tricotrin. 

The  Massarenes.  Chandos. 

Friendship.  Ariadne. 

Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes. 
Idalia.     I    Othmar.     I     Pascarel. 
A  Village  Commune.    (Crown  8v  ..) 
Folle-Farine.  i  Princess  Napraxine 
Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes.    LARGK 
TVPK  EDITION.     Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  is.  net. 
Rufflno.    CHEAP  EDITION.     Crown  Svo, 

cloth,  is.  net. 

Demy  Svo,  cloth.  5.?.  net  each. 
A   Dog  of   Flanders,  The    Nurn- 
berg  Stove,  &C.     With  S  Illustrations 
in  Colour  by   MARIA  L.  KIRK. 
Bimbl:    Stories   for   Children.      With    8 
Illustrations  In  Colour  bv  MARIA  L.  K[RK. 
Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  selected 
from  the  Works  of  OriDA  by  F.  SYDNEY 
MORRIS.    Pott.8vo.  cloth,  gil!  top,  is.  net; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  31.  net. 
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OSBOURNE    (LLOYD),    Stories 

by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3$.  dd.  each. 
The  Motormaniacs. 
Three  Speeds  Forward.  With  Illusts. 

OXFORD   FROM~WITHIN.     by 

HUGH  DK  SALIJCCOL'RT.  With  a  Xote  and 
12  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  8  in  Sepia 
by  YOSHIO  MARKING.  Demy  8 v<»,  cloth, 
7i.  dd.  net. ;  parchment,  151.  nrt. 

PAGE  (THOMAS  NELSON}.~ 
.Santa  Claus's  Partner.  With  8 
Coloured  Illustrations  by  OLGA  MORGAN. 
Croan  Svo,  cloth.  3,5.  dd.  net. 


PAIN    (BARRT).— Eliza's   ttus- 

band.     Fcap.,  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  dd. 

PA  NTMlRA  N  G HfARI;     or, 

Memoirs    of   a    Hindoo.     Post   Svo, 
illustrated  boards.  2s. 


PARIS,   THE  COLOUR  OF.     By 

MM.     LES     ACADEMICIEXS     GOXCOl'RT. 

Preface  and  60  Illustrations  in  Three 
Colours  and  Sepia  by  YOSHIO  MARKING. 
Large  fcap.  410,  cloth,  20*.  net;  large- 
paper  copies,  parchment,  42.5..  net. 

Bohemian  Paris  of  To-day.  By  \\'. 
C.  MORROW.  With  106  Illustrations  by 
E.  CfCUKL.  Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  6s' 

The  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the 
Paris  Salon.  With  about  300  ilius- 
trations.  Published  annually.  Dv.  8vo.  3.5. 

PATTERSON       (MARJORIE).— 

The  Dust  of  the  Road:  A  Novel. 
Cnnvn  8vo,  cloth,  6.t. 


PAUL(MARGARETA.).-Gentle 

and  Simple.     Crown  Svo,  cloth, 35.  dd.  • 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


PAYN    (JAMES),    Novels    by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6rf.  each  ;  post  Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  2.5.  each. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
The  ClyfTards  of  ClyfTe. 
A  County  Family. 
Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 
By  Proxy.  i     For  Cash  Only. 

High  Spirits.     |      Sunny  Stories. 
A  Confidential  Agent. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn.     12  Illusts. 
The  Family  Scapegrace. 
Holiday  Tasks.    |  At  Her  Mercy. 
The  Talk  of  tha  Town.    12  Illusts. 
The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 
The  Word  and  the  Will. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
A  Trying  Patient. 
Gwendoline's  Harvest. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2S.  each. 
Humorous  Stories.  |  From  Exile. 
The  Foster  Brothers. 
Married  Beneath  Him. 
Bentlnck's  Tutor. 
Walter's  Word.  |  Fallen  Fortunes. 
A  Perfect  Treasure. 
Like  Father,  Like  Son. 
A  Woman's  Vengeance. 
Carlyon's  Year.      1    Cecil's  Tryst. 
Murphy's  Master. 
Some  Private  Views. 


PAYN   (JAMES)— continued. 

Post  8vc,  illustrated  boards,  2.5.  each. 
Found  Dead.  I     Mirk  Abbey. 

A  Marine  Residence. 
The  Canon's  Ward. 
Not  Wooed,  But  Won. 
Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 
The  Best  of  Husbands. 
Halves.      |      What  He  Cost  Her. 
Kit :  A  Memory.  <  Under  One  Roof. 
Glow-Worm  Tales. 
A  Prince  of  the  Blood. 

A  Modern  Dick  Whittington. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  with  Portrait  of  Author, 
3$.  (>d. ;  picture  cloth.  Hat  back,  2s. 

Notes  from  the  '  News.'    Crown  Svo, 

cloth,  is.  64.   • 

POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  Svo,  6d.  each. 

Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 

Walter's  Word.    |    By  Proxy. 

PA  YNE"(Wi  LL)7~—  TeFry  The 

Dreamer.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6rf. 


PENNELL  -  ELMHIRST    (Cap- 
tain   E.).— The   Best   of  the  Fun. 

With   8   Coloured    Illustrations   and  48 
others.     Medium  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 


PENNY     (F.     E.),     Novels    by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.$.  6d.  each. 


The  Sanyasl, 
Caste  and  Creed. 


Dilys. 


TheTea  Planter. 
Inevitable  Law. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
The  Unlucky  Mark.     |     Sacrifice. 
Dark  Corners.          |         The  Rajah. 
The  Malabar  Magician. 
The  Ou  teas  to         Love  in  the  Hills. 

POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  8vo,  6rf.  each. 

The  Tea-Planter.  |  Caste  and  Creed 

PEt^RIN    (ALICE),    Novels    by, 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  (id.  each. 
A  Free  Solitude.  I '  East  of  Sues. 
The  Waters  of  Destruction. 
Red  Records. 
The  Stronger  Claim. 
Idolatry.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  (u.;  CHEAPER 

EDITION,  cloth,  2.;.  net. 
POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  8vo,  6rf.  each, 
The    Stronger   Claim. 
The  Waters  of  Destruction. 
Idolatry.        

PETlf'HOMME    ROUGE   (Le), 

Books  by.  Demy  8vo,  cl.,  is.  6<z.  net  each. 
The     Favourites    of    Henry     of 

Navarre.    With  Six  Portiaiis. 
The    Favourites    of  Louis   XIY. 

With  4  Portraits. 

The  Court  of  the  Tuileries,  1852- 

187O.    With  a  Frontispiece.    Demy  Svo, 

cloth,  5.5.  net. 

PETRARCtTS     SECRET ;     or, 

The  Soul's  Conflict  with  Passion. 

Three  Dialogues.  Translated  from  the 
Latin  by  W.  H.  DRAPKR.  With  2  Illus- 
trations. Crown  Svo,  cloth,  fix.  net. 

PHELPS    (E.    S.).—Sack    the 

Fisherman.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  td. 
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PHIL  MAY'S  Sketch-book  :  54 

Cartoons.     Crown  folio,  cloth.  2.5.  oil. 

PHIPSON  (Dr.  T.  L.). -Famous 

Violinists  and  Fine  Violins.    Crown 

Kvo.  cloth.  5s. 


PICKTHALL(MARMAUUKE).— 

Larkmeadow:  A  Novel  uf  the  Country 
Districts.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

PLA N C H g  (J.  R.).— Songs  and 

Poems.     Crown  8vo,  clo'.h,  f>s. 


PLAYS  OF  OUR  FORE- 
FATHERS, and  some  of  the  Tradi- 
tions upon  which  they  were  founded. 

liyC.  M.  (VAYLEY.  Roy.8vo.cl.  125.  ft../,  net. 

PLUTARCH'S  Lives  of  Illus- 
trlous  Men.  With  Life  of  PLUTARCH 
by  J.  and  W.  LAXGHORNK,  and  Por- 
traits. Two  Vols..  Svo.  half-cloth,  ios.6d. 


POE'S  (EDGAR  ALLAN)  Choice 
Works :  Poems,  Stories,  Essays. 
With  an  Introduction  by  CHARLES 
BAUDKI  AIRE.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  is.  6rf. 


POLLOCK  (W.  H.).— The  Charm, 

and   Other    Drawing- Room    Plays. 

By  Sir  WALTER  BESAXT  and  WALTER 
H.  POLLOCK.  With  50  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  35.  (id. 


PRAED    (Mrs.    CAMPBELL), 

Novels  by.    Post  Svo,  illus.  boards,  2s.  ea. 
The  Romance  of  a  Station. 
The  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.5.    6d.   each  ;    post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  2$.  each. 
Outlaw  and  Lawmaker. 
Christina  Chard. 
Mrs.  Tregaskiss.    With  8  Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  (>d.  each. 
Nulma.        |         Madame  Izan. 
•As  a  Watch  In  th«  Night.' 
The  Lost  Earl  of  Ellin. 
Our    Book    of    Memories.    Letters 

from  JUSTIN    McCAKinv.     With  Ports. 

and  Views.  Demv  8vo,  cl.,  12s.  6d.  net. 


PRESLAND    (JOHN),     Dramas 

by.     Kcap.  4to,cloth,  55.  net  each. 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
M  anin  and  tha  Defence  of  Venice. 
Marcus  Aurellus. 
Bellsarius,  General  of  the  East. 
Small  crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.5.  6rf.  net  each. 
The  Deluge,  and  other  Poems. 
Songs  of  Changing  Skies. 


PRICE     (E.     C.).  —  Valentina. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth.  3.1.  6d. 


PROCTOR     (RICHARD     A.), 

Books  by.   Crown  Rvo.cloth.  3.5.  6d.  each. 
Easy  Star  Lessons.    With  Star  M.-ips. 
Flowers  of  the  Sky.  With  55  Illusts. 
Familiar  Science  Studies. 
The  Universe  of  Suns. 
Saturn  and  its  System.     With   13 

Steel  Plates.     Demy  Svo,  cloth  fin. 
Wages    and    Wants    of    Science 

Workers.    Crown  Svo,  is.  du. 


PRYCE    (RICHARD). —Miss 

Maxwell's  Affections.      Crown  Svo. 
cloth.  31.  f-rf.  :   post  Svo.  illust.  boards,  2«. 


RAB  AND  HIS~FRIENDS.      By 

Dr.  JOHN  BROWN.      Square  i6mo.  with 
Frontispiece,  cloth,  is.  net. 


REAOE'S   (CHARLES)  Novels. 

Collected  LIBRARY  EDITION,  in  Seventeen 
Volumes,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  ful  each. 

Peg  Wofiington;  and  Christie 
Johnstone. 

Hard  Cash. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
With  a  Preface  by  Sir  WALTKR  HKSANT. 

'  It  Is  Haver  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 

The  Course  of  True  Love  Never 
Did  Run  Smooth  ;  and  Single- 
heart  and  Doubleface. 

The  Autobiography  or  a  Thief: 
Jack  of  all  Trades;  A  Hero  and 
a  Martyr;  The  Wandering  Heir. 

Love  Me  Little,  Lov«  Me  Long. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Put  Yourself  In  His  Place. 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

Griffith  Gaunt.     A  Woman -Hater. 

Foul  Play.  A  Simpleton. 

The  Jilt:  and  Good  Stories  of  Man 
and  other  Animals. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 

Readlana;  and  Bible  Characters. 
Also  in  Twenty-one  Volumes,  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  is.  each. 

Peg  Wofflngton.     |    A  Simpleton. 

Christie  Johnstone. 

'It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 

The  Course  of  True  Love  Never 
Did  Run  Smooth. 

Autobiography  of  a  Thief;  Jack 
of  all  Trades;  James  Lambert. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

Hard  Cash.       I     Readiana. 

Foul  Play.         |     Griffith  Gaunt. 

Put  Yourself  In  His  Place. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 

A  Woman  Hater. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 

Good  Stories  of  Man,  &c. 

The  Jilt ;  ami  other  Stories. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 

LARGE  TYPE,  FIXE  PAPER  EDITIONS. 
Pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  ts.  net  each  ;  lea'.her, 

gilt  edges.  31.  net  each. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  With 

32  Illustrations  by  M.  H.  HKXVEKDIXK. 
•It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 
POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  svo.  M.  each. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
'  It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 
Foul  Play.         I      Hard  Cash. 
Peg     Wofflngton;      and     Christie 

Johnstone. 
Griffith  Gaunt. 
Put  Yourself  In  His  Place. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
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REAOE  (CHARLES)-^;;// :nud. 

POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  Svo,  (,d.  each. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 

A  Woman-hater. 

The  Course  of  True  Love. 

The  Wandering  Heir.  LAHGE  TYPE 
EDITION,  fcap.Svo.  cloth,  is.  net. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
With  16  Photogravure  and  84  half-tone 
Illustrations  by  MATT  B.  HEWERDINE. 
Small  4to,  cloth,  6s.  net.— Also  the 
ST.  MARTIN'S  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION, 
with  20  Illustrat  ons  in  4  Colours  and 
10  in  Black  and  White  by  BYAM  SHAW. 
R.I.  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  7$.  6d.  net  ; 
parchment,  105.  6d.  net. 


RICHARDSON  (Frank),  Novels  by. 
The  Man  who  Lost  his  Past.    With 

50   Illustrations   by  TOM  BROWNE,  R.I. 

Crown    Svo,   cloth,   35.    6d.  ;    POPULAR 

EDITION,  picture  cover,  15.  net. 
The   Bayswater   Miracle.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  3.5.  6d. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  bs.  each. 
The  King's  Counsel. 
Semi-Society.  |    There  and  Back, 


RIDDELL  (Mrs.),  Novels  by. 
A  Rich  Man's  Daughter.     "Crown 

Svo,  cloth.  3.5.  64. 
Weird    Stories.      Crown    Svo,    cloth, 

y.bd. ;  post  8vo.  picture  boards,  M. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  hoards,  2s.  each. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 
Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 
Fairy  Water.         |     Idle  Tales. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 


RIVES  (AMELIE),   Stories   by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.5.  6d.  each. 
Barbara  Dering. 
Merlel :  A  Love  Story. 


ROBINSON  (F.  W.),  Novels  by. 
Woman    are    Strange.     Post    Svo 

illustrated  boards,  2s. 
Crown   Svo,  cloth,   3,5.  6rf.    each;    post   Svo, 

illustrated  boards  is    each 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 
The  Woman  In  the  Dark. 

ROLFE    (FR.),    Novels   by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
Hadrian  the  Seventh. 
Don  Tarqulnto. 


ROLL    OF     BATTLE    ABBEY, 

THE:  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who 
came  from  Normandy  with  William  the 
Conqueror.  1066.  In  Gold  and  Colours 


ROMAUNT  (THE)  OF  THE 

ROSE.  With  20  Illustrations  in 
Coloured  Collotype  by  KKITH  HENDER- 
SON and  NORMAN  WILKINSON.  Crown 
4to.  c!oth,  2i.t.  net. 


ROSENGARTEN(A.).— A  Hand- 

book  of  Architectural  Style.s.  Trans 
lated  by  W.  COLLETT-SANDARS.  With 
630  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  St.  net. 


ROME,  THE   COLOUR  OF.     By 

OLAVE  M.  POTTER.  With  Introduc- 
tion by  DOUGLAS  SLADEN,  and  60  Illus- 
trations in  Colour  and  Sepia  by  YOSHIO 
MARKING.  Large  fcap.  4to,  cloth,  2Oj. 
net  ;  large-paper,  parchment,  42^.  net. 

ROSS  !ATBEfR~T).— A    Sugar 

Princess.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  31.  6d. 


ROWLANDS  (EFFETE  ADE- 
LAIDE).-The  Price  Paid:  a  Novel. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  t>s. 

ROWSELL  (MARY^CO^Moii- 

siour  de  Paris.    Cr.  8vo.  ci.,  3*.  fid. 


ROYAL  COLLECTIONS,   Notes 

on  Pictures  in  the.  Edited  by  LIONEL 
CUST,  M.V.O.  With  54  Illustrations. 
Roy.  4to,  d.,  \2s.6d.  net. 


RUNCIMAN     (J  AS.). —Skippers 

and  Shellbacks.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  3.?.  6d. 


BUSKIN  SERIES  (The).     Square 

i6mo,  cl.,  with  Frontispieces,  i?.  net  ea 
The  King  of  the  Golden  River. 

By  JOHN  RUSKIN'.  Illustrated  by  DOYLE. 
Ruskin  as  a  Religious  Teacher. 

By  F.  W.  FARRAR,  D.D. 
Rab  and  his  Friends.    By  Dr.  JOHN 

BROWN. 

Old  Christmas.   WASHINGTON  IRVING. 
Fairy  Tales  from  Tuscany.    By  I. 

M.  ANDERTON. 
The  Pocket  Ruskin.  i6mo,  cloth  gilt 

2s.  net.  ;  leather  gilt,  3.1.  net. 


RUSSELL  (W.  CLARK),  Novels 

by.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  ;s.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo, 

boards.  2s.  each  :  cloth  limp,  2$.  6d.  each. 
Round  the  Galley-Fire. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 
A  Book  for  the  Hammock: 
The  Mystery  of  the  '  Ocean  Star. 
The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe. 
The  Tale  of  the  Ten. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  on  a  Wide  Wide  Sea 
The  Good  Ship  '  Mohock.' 
The  Phantom  Death. 
Is  He  the  Man?  |  Tha  Last  Entry 
The  Convict  Ship.  |  Heart  of  Oak. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  6d.  each. 
A  Tale  of  Two  Tunnels. 
The  Death  Ship. 
The'  Pretty  Polly.'    With  u  Illustra- 

tions  by  G.  E.  ROBERTSON. 
Overdue.        I     Wrong  Side  Out. 
POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  8vo,  6rf.  each. 
The  Convict  Ship. 

Is  He  the_ManJ? 

Wrong   Side   Out.    CHEAP  EDITION. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  net. 


RUSSELL  (DORA),  Novels  by. 

Cr.  Svo.  cl.  3t.  f,d.  ea.  ;  pict.  cl.  2i.  each. 
A  Country  Sweetheart. 
The  Drift  of  Fate. 
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RUSSELL    (HERBERT).— True 

Blue.     Crown  Svo,  cloih,  3s-_f»i. 

RUSSIAN       BASTILLE,     THE 

(The  Fortress  of  Schlnesselbtirg).  By  I. 
P.  YOUVATSHEV.  Translated  by  A.  S. 
RAPPOPORT,  M.A.  With  16  Plates. 

Demy  Svo.  cloth.  7.?.  6d.  net. 


SAINT  AUBYN  (ALAN),  Novels 

by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3$.  M.  each  ;  post 
Svo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

A  Fellow  of  Trinity.  With  a  Note 
by  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

The  Junior  Dean. 

Orchard  Damerel. 

The  Master  of  St.  Benedict's. 

In  the  Face  of  the  World. 

To  His  Own  Master. 

The  Tremlett  Diamonds. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.?.  (>ii.  each. 

The  "Wooing  of  May. 

Fortune's  Gate. 

A  Tragic  Honeymoon. 

Gallantry  Bower. 

A  Proctor's  Wooing. 

Bonnie  Maggis  Lauder. 

Mrs.  Dun  bar's  Secret. 

Marjr  Unwin.    With  *  Illustrations. 

SAINT    JOHN    (BAYLE).  —  A 

Levantine  Family.    Cr.  KVO.  cl., .  TS.  f>d 

SALA    (Q.    A.).— Gaslight  "and 

Daylight.  Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards. 2.7 

SELINCOURT      (HUGH      DfiT, 

Books  by. 

Oxford  from  Within.  With  a  Note 
and  20  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  Mono 
chrome  byYosmo  MARKING.  Demy  Svo 
cloth,  7.f.  6d.  net  ;  parchment.  i.<tf.  net. 

A  Daughter  of  the  Morning 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


SERGEANT(ADELINE),  Novel 

by.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  35.  (id.  each. 
Under  False  Pretences. 
Dr.  Endicott's  Experiment. 

The  Missing  Elizabeth. 

SERMON     ON      THE     MOUNT 

(The).  Illuminated  in  Gold  and  Colour 
by  ALBERTO  SANGORSKI.  Fcap.  4'o 
Jap.  vellum,  6s.  net  ;  parchment,  ful 
gilt,  with  silk  ties,  85.  6d  net. 


ST.  MARTIN'S  LIBRARY  (The) 

In  pocket  size,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2.s.  net  pe 
Vol.  ;  leather,  gilt  edees,  $s.  net  per  Vol. 

By  WALTER  BESANT. 
London.  I  Westminster 

Jerusalem.  By  T.ESAXT  and  PALMER. 
Ail  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men 
Sir  Richard  Whittlngton. 
Gaspard  de  Coligny. 

By  ROBERT  BROWNING. 

Plppa  Passes :  and  Men  and  Wo 

men.     With  10  Illustrations  in  Colour 

by  E.    FOKTKSCTE  BKH-KDALE. 

Dramnt's     Personaa  ;     and     Dra 
matlc     Romances    and  Lyrics 

With   10  IMin'rati'Mis  in  Coi   tits  by  1 
FoR'iKsci'K  RRICI: 


T.  MARTIN'S  LIBRARY— continued. 
\  pocket  s'/.e.  cloth,  gilt  t6p,  2s.  net  per  Vol.  ; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  3.?.  net  per  Vol. 

By  GIOVANNI   BOCCACCIO. 
The  Decameron. 

Bv  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

By  HALL  CAINE. 
The  Deemster. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS 
The  -Woman  in  White. 

By  DANIEL  DEFOE. 
Robinson     Crusoe.     With    37    Illus- 
trations by  G.  CRUIKSHANK. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
Speeches.     \Vi'h  Portrait. 

By  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 
Eighteenth   Century    Vignettes. 
la  Three  Series,  each  Illustrated. 

By  W.S.  GILBERT. 

Original  Plays.     In  Four  Series,  the 
Fourth  Series  with  a  Portrait. 

Bv  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  BRET  HARTE. 
Condensed  Novels. 
Mliss,  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp, 

and  other  Stories.     With  Portrait. 
Poetical  Works. 

By  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table.      Illustrated  byj.  G.  THOMSON. 
Compiled  hv  A.  H.  HYATT. 

The  Charm  of  London:  An  Anthology. 
The  Charm  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Charm  of  Venice. 
The  Charm  of  Paris. 

Hv  RICHARD   JEFFERIES. 
The  Life  of  the  Fields. 
The  Open  Air. 
Nature  near  London. 

By  CHARLES  LAMB. 
The  Essays  of  Ella. 

By  LORD  MACADLAT. 
History  of  England,  in  5  Volumes. 

By  IUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 
The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  i  Vol. 
A   History  of  the  Four  Georgea 

and  of  William  IV.,  in  z  Vols. 
A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  from 
Accession  of  O.  Victoria  to  TOOT,  in  4  Vols. 

By  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 
Poetical  Works.    In  2  vo is. 
Worksof  Fancyand  Imagination, 
in  10  Vols.  i6mo.    (For  List,  see  p.  18.) 

By  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
The  New  Republic. 

Bv  GUI  DA. 
Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos. 

Bv  CHARLES  KEADE. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  With 

1.2.  Illustrations  bv  M.  K.  HKUKKIMNK. 
'  It  is   Never  Too  Late  to   Mend.' 

By  PERCY  IJYSSHE  SHELLEY. 
Prose  Works.    2  vois  .  with  2  Ports. 
Poetical  Works.  2  vois..  with  2  Plates. 

Selected  by  FRANK  SIDGWICK. 
Ballads     and     Lyrics    of    Love. 

\Vi!h  ,oC»!"U',>d  IIHwtS.byBYAMSH*W. 

Historical    and    Legendary  Bal- 
lads.   \Vith   10  Coloured  Illustration! 

by  BY  AM  SHAW. 
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ST.  MARTIN'S  LIBRARY— continued. 
In  pocket  size,  cloth,  gilt  top,  is.  net  pei  Vol. 

leather,  Uilt  edges,  3$.  net  per  Vol. 
By  ROBEKT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
An  Inland  Voyage. 
Travels  with  a  Donkey. 
The  Silverado  Squatters. 
Memories  and  Portraits. 
Yirginibus  Puerisque. 
Men  and  Books. 
New  Arabian  Nights. 
Across  the  Plains. 
The  Merry  Men. 
Prince  Otto. 
In  the  South  Seas. 
Essays  of  Travel. 
Weir  of  Hermiston. 
Tales  and  Fantasies. 
The  Art  of  Writing. 
Collected  Poems. 

15y  H.  A.  TAINE. 

History  of  English  Literature,  in 
4  Vols.     With  32  Portraits. 
By  MARK  TWAIN.— Sketches. 

By  WALTON  and  COTTON. 
The  Complete  Angler. 

By   WALT  WHITMAN'. 
Poems.     Selected  and  Edited  by  \V.  M. 
ROSSETTI.     With  Portrait. 

S^\  N  Q  CTR  S  K  I  (ALBERTO), 
Books  facsimiled  In  Colour  from  the 
Illuminated  Drawings  by.  Fcap. 
4to,  fap.  vtllun>.  6s.  net  each ;  parch- 
ment gilt,  with  silk  ties,  8s.  fid.  net  each. 

Prayers  Written  at  Yailima  b\ 
ROHKKT  Louis  STEVENSON. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Morte  d'Arthur,  by  LORD  TENNYSON. 


SHADOWLESS  MAN  (THE): 
Peter  Schlemihl.  ByA.vox  CHAMISSO 
Illustrated  by  GORDON  BROWNE.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth,  34.  6d.  net. 


SHAKESPEARE    LIBRARY 

PART  I. 
The  Old-Spelling  SHAKESPEARE. 

With  the  spelling  of  the  Quarto  or  the 
Folio  as  the  basis  of  the  Text,  and  all 
changes  marked  in  heavy  type.  Krlited. 
wilh  brief  Introductions  and  Notes,  by  F. 
J.  FUKNIVALL,  M.A..  D.Litt..  and  F.  VV. 
CLAKKK.  M.A.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  2j. 
fxl.  net  each  Play.  Of  some  of  the 
plays  a  Library  Edition  may  be  had, 
printed  on  pare  rag  paper,  half-parch- 
ment, j-t.  net  each.  A  list  oi  volumes 
now  ready  mav  be  had. 

PART  II. 
The  SHAKESPEARE    CLASSICS. 

Small  crown  8vo,  ijuarU-i  -humid  antique 
grey  boards,  2s.  6d.  net  per  vol.  ;  thosi 
marked  f  niay  also  be  had  in  velvet 
Persian  at  4.5.  net  :  and  those  marked  * 
on  large  paper,  half  parchment,  «i.j.  net. 
per  vol.  Each  volume  with  Frontispiece. 
't i.  Lodge's  'Rosalynde':  the 
original  of  Shakespeare's  '  As 

YOU    Like    It.'        Edited    by    \V.    W. 
M.A.  [*V,j,/v. 
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SHAKESPEARE   LIBRARY-row/. 
SHAKESPEARE  CLASSICS— <:<»//. 

Volumes  published  or  in  preparation* 
'tz.  Greene's  '  Pandosto,'or  '  Doras- 
tus  and  Fawnia':  the  original 
of      Shakespeare's     '  Winter's 
Tale.'     Ed.  by  P.  G.  THOMAS.    [Ready. 

St3.  Brooke's  Poem  of  Romeus  and 
Juliet' :  the  original  of  Shake- 
speare's 'Romeo  and  Juliet.' 

Edited  by  P.  A.  1MMEL.  Modernised 
and  re-edited  by  J.  J.  MUNRO.  [Ready. 

4.  'The  Troublesome  Reign  of 
King  John':  the  Play  rewritten 
by  Shakespeare  as  'King  John.' 

ErtiK-d  by  Dr.  F.  J.  FL'KNIVAI  I.  and 
JOHN  MUNRO,  M.A.  [Ready. 

5,6.    'The    History    of    Hamlet': 

With  other  Documents  illustrative  of 
the  sources  of  Shakspeare's  I'lay,  and  an 
Introductory  Study  of  the  LEGEND  OP 
HAMLET  by  Prof.  I.  GOLLANCZ. 

*f7  '  The  Play  of  King  Leir  and  His 
Three  Daughters ' :  the  old  play 
on  the  subject  of  King  Lear, 

Edited  by  SIDNEY  LKE,  D.Lilt.     [Ready. 

*ts.    'The    Taming    of    a    Shrew': 

Being  the  o'-l  play  used  by  Shakespeare 
in  'The  Tanvigof  the  Shrew.'  Edi'cd 
by  Professor  t.  S.  BOAS,  M.A.  [Rtady. 
*to.  The  Sources  and  Analogues  of 
'  A  MidsuinmerNigiit's  Dream.' 
Edited  by  FRANK  SlDGWlCK.  [Ready. 

10.  'The    Famous    Victories    of 
Henry  Y.' 

11.  '  The  Mensechmi':  the  original 
of  Shakespeare's   'Comedy  of: 
Errors.'     L.itin   text,  wilh  the    Eliza- 
bethan Translation.    Edited  by  W.  H.  D. 
ROUSE,  Litt.D.  [Ready. 

12.  'Promos      and      Cassandra': 
the    source    of    '  Measure    for 
Measure.' 

13.  'Apolonius    and     Silla':     (he 
source   of   'Twelfth   Night.'     Edited  by 
MORTON  LUCE.  [Ready. 

14.  'The  First  Part  of  the  Conten- 
tion betwixt  the  two  famous 
Houses  of   York  and  Lancas- 
ter,' and  '  The  True  Tragedy  of 
Richard,   Duke  of   York':    the 
originals  of  the  second  and  third  parts  oi 
•King  Henry  VI.' 

15.  The  Sources  of 'The  Tempest.' 

16.  The  Sources  of  'Cymbeline.* 

17.  The  Sources  and  Analogues 
of  'The  Merchant  of  Venice.' 
Edited  by  Pioiessor  1.  GOLLANC/.. 

18.  Romantic  Tales:  the  somces  of 
'  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Veiona.'  '  Merry 
Wivts.'     'Much     Ado    about    Nothing,' 
'  All's  Well  lhat  Ends  Well.' 

et<9,  20  Shakespeare's  Plutarch:  the 
sources  of  '  Julius  <Ja*sar,  'Antony  and 
Cleopatra.'  •  Copniaiius,'  and  '  '1  irnon.' 
Kd.C.  !•  fUCKKR  BROOKS  MA  [Ready 
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SHAKESPEARE    LIBRARY-^;;*. 

PART  III. 

THE  LAMB  SHAKESPEARE 
FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

With  Illustrations  and  Music.  Based  on 
MARY  AND  CI<ARI>S  LAMB'S  TALKS  FROM 
SHAKKSPEARI:,  and  edited  by  Professor 
I.  GOLLANCZ,  who  has  inserted  within 
a  prose  setting  those  scenes  and 
passages  from  the  Plays  with  which 
the  young  reader  should  early  become  ac- 
quainted. The  Music  arranged  by  T. 
MASKELL  HARDY.  Imperial i6mo,  cloth, 
is.  f>d.  net  per  vol.  :  leather.  zs.  t>d.  net  per 
vol. ;  School  Edit,  linen,  8d.  net  per  vol. 
I.  The  Tempest. 
H.  As  You  Like  It. 

III.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

IV.  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
V.  The  Winter's  Tale. 

VI.  Twelfth  Night. 
VII.  Cymbelino. 
VIII.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
IX.  Macbeth. 
X.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 


XI.  Life  of  Shakespeare  for  the 
Young.  By  Prof.  I.  Got.LA.xc/. 

[frtfariat. 

XII.  An  Evening  with  Shake- 
speare: 10  Dramatic  Tableaux  for 
Young  People,  with  Music  hy  T. 
MASKELL  HARDY,  and  I  Must  rations. 
Cloth,  2s.  net  ;  leather,  3*.  t>d.  ntt  ; 
linen,  is.  6d.  net. 

PART  IV. 
SHAKESPEARE'S  ENGLAND. 

A  series  of  volumes  illustrative  of  the 
life,  thought,  and  letters  of  England  in  flu 
time  of  Shakespeare. 

Robert  Laneham's  Letter.describing 
part  of  ihe  Entertainment  given  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth  Castle  in 
1575.  With  Introduction  by  Dr.  FURNI- 
VALL, and  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo. 
cloth,  5.?.  net. 

The  Rogues  and  Vagabonds  of 
Shakespeare's  Youth:  reprints  of 
Awdeley's  '  Fraternitye  of  Vacabondes,' 
H  31  man's 'Caveat  for  Com monCursetors,' 
Parson  Haben'sor  Hjberdyne's  '  Sermon 
in  Praise  of  Thieves  and  Thievery,'  &c. 
With  many  woodcuts.  Edited,  with  In- 
troduction, by  EDWARD  VILES  and  Dr. 
FURNIVALL.  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  55.  net. 

Shakespeare's  Holinshed :  a  reprint 
of  all  the  passages  in  Holinshed's 
'Chronicle'  of  which  use  was  made  in 
Shakespeare's  Historical  Plays,  with 
Notes.  Edited  by  W.  G.  BOSWELI 
STONE.  Royal  Svo,  cloth,  IDS.  f>d.  ntt. 

The  Shakespeare  Allusion  Book 
Reprints  of  ail  references  to  Shakespeare 
and  hisWorks  before  the  close  of  the  I7th 
century,  collected  by  Dr.  INGLKBY,  Miss 
L.  TOULMIN  SMITH,  Dr.  FURNIVALL,  and 
J.  J.  MUNRO.  T  wo  vols.,  royal  Svo,  cloth, 
2U.  net. 


SHAKESPEARE   LIBRARY-, -ent. 
SHAKESPEARE'S  ENGLAND-r. «/. 

Harrison's  Description  of  Eng- 
land. Part  IV:  L'nifoini  with  Pails 
I.-11I.  as  issued  by  the  New  Shalispux- 
Society.  Edited  by  Dr.  FL-RMVAI  i.. 
With  additions  by  Mr?.  C.  C.  S'roi'ts. 
(250  copies  onlv.)'  175.  6J.  net. 

The  Book  of  Elizabethan  Verse. 
Edited  with  Notes  bv  WILLIAM 
STANLEY  BRAITHWAITK.  With  Fnmiii- 
piece  and  Vipnctte.  Small  crown  Svo, 
cloth,  y.  fid,  net ;  vellum  c'lt,  ?j.  (id.  net. 

A  Study  of  Shakespeare.  By  A.  C. 
SWINBURNE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Xs. 

The  Age  of  Shakespeare.  By  A.  C. 
SWINBURNE.  Cr.  Xvo,  buckram,  ^s.  net. 

Shakespeare's  Sweetheart :  a 
Romance.  By  SAKAH  H.  bTKin.iM;. 
With  6  Coloured  Illustrations  by  C.  E. 
PFCK.  Sninre  8vo.  c'oth.  fit. 


bHARP   (WlLLlAM).-Children 

of  To-morrow.  Crown  Svo, cloth, 


SHELLEY'S  (PERCY  BYSSHE) 

Complete  Works  in  VEKSE  (2  Vols.)  and 
PROSE  (2  Vols.),  each  with  Frontispiece. 
Edited  by  RICHARD  HEKNE  SHEPHERD. 
ST.  MARTINS  LIBRARY  Edition.  Pott 
Svo,  cloth,  2i.  net  per  vol. ;  leather  gilt, 
3*.  net  per  vol. 

POETICAL  WOUKS.— Vol.  I  Introduction— 
Margaret  Nicholson  —  Shelley's  Cfirri-Bixin- 
denee  with  Stockdale— Th«  Wandering  Jrw— 
Oueen  Mab— Alastor  anil  oilier  1'nenis-  Rc.ea- 
hnd  and  Helen  —  Prometheus  Unbound  — 
Adonais,  &c.— Laon  and  C.vllma. 
Vol.  II.  TlieCenci— .InliMiHiul  Maddnlo— Swoll- 
foot  the  Tyrant— The  Wilrli  of  Atlas- Kj'i|*\ - 
chidion  —  Hellat  —  Poithninoiia  I'oenis  — The 
Masiiue  of  Anarchy  -,  and  nilier  pieces. 
PROSE  WORKS— Vol.  I.Zastrozxi-St-  Irvyne— 
The  Dublin  and  Mai  low  1'uiniililet.s— A  llefn- 
tation  of  Peisni— Letters  to  Leigh  Hum, 
and  Minor  Writings. 

Vol.  II.  The  Essays— Letters  from  Abroad— 
Translations  and  fragment*— Minor  Piece* 
— Bihliograiiliy. 

»*»  Also  an  Kdition  in  S  volg.  cr.  Svo.  cloth, 
3.<t.  6./.  iier  vol.,  in  which  tli<-  I'OKTICAI.  WOUKS 
form  S  voln  and  tlif  I'IIOSK  WOUKS  •_'  vi.ls. 


MlhRARL)     (R.     H.).-Rogues. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  (>d. 

STfERIDAN~'S      (RICHARD 

BR1NSLEY)    Complete    Works. 

Edited  by  F.  STAINFORTH.    With  Po  • 
trai»  ™H  Mi-mnir. Cr.  Svo.  cloth,  jj. 


(MARGARET).— 

DAPHNE:  a  Pastoral.   With  Coloured 
Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo.  cloth   31.  (>.l. 


SHIEL  (M.  P.),  Novels  by. 

The  Purple  Cloud.    Cr.  Svo.  cloth,  3*.W. 
Unto  the  Third  Generation.  Cr.Svo, 

cloth.  6s. 


SIGNBOARDS:  Their  History :  In- 

eluding  Famous  Taverns  and  Remarkable 
Characters.  By  JACOB  LARWOOD  and  J. 
C.  HOTTEN.  With  95  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth.  $s.6d. 

SISTER  DORA7~ByM.  LONSUAI.E", 

Demy  Svo,  $d. ;  cloth,  f>d. 
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SIMS  (GEORGE  R.),  Books  by 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ;    cloth 

limp,  2*.  dd.  each. 
The  Ring  o'  Bells. 
Tlnkletop's  Crime.        |        Zeph 
Dramas  of  Life.    With  60  Illustrations. 
My  Two  Wives.  \  Tales  of  To-day. 
Memoirs  of  a  Landlady. 
Scenes  from  the  Show. 
The  Ten  Commandments. 
Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,   is.  each;     cloth 

jj.  dd.  each. 

The  Dagonet  Reciter  and  Reader. 
Dagonet  Ditties.  !   Life  We  Live. 
Young  Mrs.  Caudle. 
LI  Ting  of  London. 
Crown   8vo,  cloth,  35.  fid.  each ;     post    8vo, 
boards,  2s.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  is.  dd,  each. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonda. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth ,  3$.  dd.  each. 
Joyce  Pleasantry.     With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  HUGH  THOMSON. 
For  Life— and  After. 
Once    upon   a  Christmas    Time. 
With  8  Illustrations  by  CHAS.  GREEN,  R.I. 
In  London's  Heart. 
A  Blind  Marriage. 
Without  the  Limelight. 
The  Small-part  Lady. 
Biographs  of  Babylon. 
The  Mystery  of  Mary  Anne. 
Picture  cloth,  flat  back,  is.  each. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
In  London's  Heart. 
POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  8vo,  dd.  each. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
How  the  Poor  Live;    and  Horrible 

London.    Crown  8vo,  leatherette,  is. 
Dagonet  Dramas.    Crown  8vo.  15. 
Dagonet  Abroad.     Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

3j.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  picture  cover,  2s. 
His  Wife's  Revenge.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth 
31. dd. :  CHEAP  EDITION,  u.net. 


5LADEN  (DOUGLAS).— A  Jap- 

anese  Marriage.     Medium  8vo,  dd. 


SLANG  DICTIONARY  (The):  His- 

torical  and  Anecdotal.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  ds.  dd. 


SMEDLEY (CONSTANCE:  Mrs. 

Maxwell  Armfield),  Novels  by. 
The  June  Princess.  Cr.  8vo,  cl,  3*.  dd. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ds.  each. 
Service.    With  Frontispiece. 
Mothers  and  Fathers.    Frontispiece. 
Commoners' Rights.    With 8  Illustra- 
tions by  MAXWKI.L  ARMFIELD. 
See  also  The  Flower  Book,  p.  n. 


SOCIETY  IN  LONDON.     Crown 

8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  dd. 


SOMERSET  (Lord    HENRY).— 

Songs  of  Adieu. 4to/[ap^  vellum,  ds. 

SPALD~1N<F~ 


(Kenneth    J.).  —  A 

Pilgrim's  Wayt  Fcap,  4(0,  35.  64.  net. 
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SPANISH  ISLAM:  A  History  of 

the  Moslemsin  Spain.  By  REINHART 
DOZY.  Translated,  with  Biographical  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  F.  G.  STOKES. 
With  Map.  Royal  8vo,  buckram,  2U.  net. 


SPEIGHT  (E.  E.).— The  Galleon 

of  Torbay.     Grown  8vo,  cloth,  ds. 


SPEIGHT  (T.  W.)i  Novels   by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2.5.  each. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke; 
By  Devious  Ways. 
Hoodwinked;  &  Sandy  croft  Mys- 
tery, The  Golden  Hoop. 
Back  to  Life.    Quittance  in  Full. 
The  Loudwater  Tragedy. 
Burgo'a  Romance. 
A  Husband  from  the  Sea. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3$.  dd.  each. 
Her  Ladyship.  I  The  Orey  Monk; 
The  Master  of  Trenance. 
The  Secret  of  Wy vern   Towers. 
Doom  of  Siva.  |  As  it  was  Written 
The  Web  of  Fate. 
Experiences  of  Mr.  Verschoyle. 
Stepping  Blindfold; 
"Wife  or  No  Wife.Post  svo. cloth,  u.  dd. 

SPIELMANN     (MRSTTM.     H.), 

Books  by. 
Margery Redford  and  her  Friends. 

With  Illustrations. by  GORDON  BROWNE. 
Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  5$.  net. 

The  Rainbow  Book :  Sixteen 
Tales  of  Fun  and  Fancy.  With 
37  Illustrations  by  ARTHUR  KACKHAU, 
HUGH  THOMSON,  BERNARD  PARTKIDGK. 
LEWIS  BAUMER,  and  other  artists.  Large 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  dd.  net ;  also  a  few 

wpiej^f  the_  FINE  PAPER  lio.,  5.5.  net.  _ 

SPRINGE   (S.    SQUIRE). —An 

Industrious  Chevalier.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  3_s.  dd. 

STAFFORD  (JOHN).— Doris  and 

1.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  31.  dd. 


STARRY     HEAVENS     Poetical 

Birth  day  Book.    Pott  8vo.  cloth.  2s.  dd. 

STATHAM  (H.    HEATH  COTE). 

—What  is  Music?  With  Frontispiece 
and  Musical  Examples.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  31.  dd.  net. 

STEDMAN    (E.   C.).— Victorian 

Poets.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gs. 

STE I NTJEN"AND  HIS  ART:  24 

Cartoons.     Folio,  cloth.  IO.T.  dd.  net. 

STEPHENS  (RICCARDOy^The 

Cruciform  Mark.     Cr.  8vo.  cl..  3j.  dd. 


STEPHENS  (R.  NEILSON).— 

Philip  Winwood.    Cr.  8vo  cl.,  3*.  dd. 


STERLING  (S.).— Shakespeare's 

Sweetheart.  With  6  Coloured  Illustra- 
tions by  C.  E.  PECK.  Sq.  8vo,  cloth,  ds. 

Sf  ERNiJERtintCOUNT).  —  The 

Barbarians  of  Morocco.  With  12 
Illust.  in  Colour  by  DOUGLAS  Fox-Pirr, 
R.B.A.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  ds.  net. 
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STERNDALE  (R.  ARMITAGE). 

—The  Afghan  Knife.     Post  8vcs cloth, 
3*.  6d.  :  illustrated  boards,  is. 


STERNE    (LAURENCE).— 

A  Sentimental  Journey.  With  89 
Illustrations  by  T.  H.  ROBINSON,  and 
Portrait.  Cr,  8vo,  cloth,  3$.  6d. ;  post 
8vo,  cloth,  2s.  net :  leather,  31.  net. 


STEVENSON     (BURTON    E.).— 

Affairs  of   State.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  3.?.6rf. 


STEVENSON     (R.     LOUIS), 

Works    by. 

Stevenson's  Poems:  Underwoods, 
Ballads,  Songs  of  Travel,  A  Child's 
Garden  of  Verses.  Printed  in  the  Flor- 
ence Type.  Small  fcap.  410,  el.,  in.  bd. 
net;  LARGE  PAPER  EDITION,  fcap.  4to, 
hand-made  paper,  parchment,  25*.  net ; 

limp  vel..  36*.  net. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram.  f>s.  each. 

Travels  with  a  Donkey.  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  WALTER  CRANE. 

An  Inland  Voyage.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece  by  WALTER  CRANE. 

Familiar  Studies  of  Men  &  Books. 

The  Silverado  Squatters.  With 
Frontispiece  by  J.  D.  STRONG. 

New  Arabian  Nights. 

The  Merry  Men.  ;  Lay  Morals,  &c. 

Underwoods:    Poems. 

Memories  and  Portraits. 

Yirginibus  Puerlsque.   !    Ballads. 

Prince  Otto.  |    Across  the  Plains. 

Weir  of  Hermiston. 

In  the  South  Seas. 

Essays  of  Travel. 

Tales  and  Fantasies. 

Essays  in  the  Art  of  Writing. 

Records  of  a  Family  of  Engineers 

Songs  of  Travel.    Cr.  8vo,  buckram.  5*. 

A  Lowden  Sabbath  Morn.  With 
Coloured  Front,  and  numerous  Illus.  by 
A.  S.  BOYD.  Crown  8vo.  buckram,  6s. 

New    Arabian    Nights.     CHEAPER 
EDITION,   post   8vo,    iliust.   boards,  25. 
POPULAR  EDITION',  medium  8vo,  6d. 

Large    crown    8vo,    cloth,   5.5.    net   each 
parchment,  7s.  6,1.  net  each  ;  or,  LARGE 
PAPER  EDITIONS,  vel.,  I2s,6d.  net  each. 

An  Inland  Voyage.  With  12  Illus 
trations  in  Colour,  12  in  Black  and  White 
and  other  Decorations,  by  NOEL  ROOKE 

Travels  with  a  Donkey  in  the 
Cevennes.  With  12  Illustrations  in 
Colour,  12  in  Black  and  White,  and 
other  Decorations,  by  NOEL  ROOKE. 

A  Child's  Gardeifof  Verses.  With 
12  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  numerous 
Black  and  White  Drawings  by  MILLI 
CENT  SOWERBY.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth 
5s.  net ;  LARGE  PAPER  ED.,  parchment 
"]s.  6d.  net  ;  velvet  calf,  IPS.  6<f .  net. 
Long  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net  each. 

Father  Damien. 

Talk  and  Talkers. 

A  Christmas  Sermon.  Post  Svo.bds. 
ii.  net ;  leather,  2s.  net.  Also  a  MlNIA 
IURK  EDITION  in  velvet  calf,  if,  W,  n«t. 


STEVENSON  (R.  L.)-continued.    + 
Prayers     Written    at    Yallima. 

Post  8vo,  bds.,  is.  net ;  leather,  2s.  net. 
Also  a  MINIATURE  EDITION  in  velvet  calf 
yapp,  is.  fd.  net.  ;  and  the  EDITION  DE 
LUXE,  Ilium,  by  A.  SANGORSKI  in  gold 
and  colours,  fcap.  410.  Tap.  vel.,  gilt  top, 
6s.  net.  ;  pnrch.^iit.  with  t:f8.  8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Suicide  Club;  and  The  Rajah's 
Diamond.  (From  N'EW  ARABIAN 
NlOHTS.)  With  8  Illustrations  by  W.  J. 
HENNESSY.  Crown  Svo.  cloth.  3*.  6d. 

The  Sire  de  Maletroit's  Door. 
i6mo,  decorated  cloth,  is.  net. 

The  Pavilion  on  tha  Links.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  numerous 
Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE,  R.I. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  3.1.  6d.  net. 

The  Stevenson  Reader.  Post  Svo, 
cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  buckram,  gilt  top,  3.5.  6d.; 
SCHOOL  EDITION,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

The  Pocket  R.L.S.:      Favourite    Pas- 
sages,   i&mo.cl.,  2s.  net :  leather,  31.  net. 
FINE  PAPER  EDITIONS. 

Pott  Svo,  cl.  2.c.  net  ea.  ;  leather,  31.  net  ea. 

An  Inland  Voyage. 

Travels  with  a  Donkey. 

Virginibus  Puerisque. 

Familiar  Studies  of  Men  &  Books. 

New  Arabian  Nights. 

Memories  and  Portraits. 

Across  the  Plains. 

The  Merry  Men.       |  Prince  Otto. 

In  the  South  Seas. 

Essays  of  Travel. 

The  Silverado  Squatters. 

Weir  of  Hermiston. 

Tales  and  Fantasies. 

The  Art  of  Writing. 

Collected  Poems  of  R.  L  S. 

R. Li. Stevenson:  Abtiuly.  ByH.B.BAiL- 
DON.\Villi2  Portraits.  Cr.8vi',buckram/u. 

Recollections  of  R.  L.  Stevenson 
in  the  Pacific.  By  ARTHUR  JOHN- 
STONK.  Cr.  8vo.  buckram,  6s.  net. 


STOCKTON  (FRANK  R.).-The 
Young  Master  of  Hyson  Hall.  With 
36  fliusts.  Cr.  Svo.  cl.,y.6rf.  :  pic,  cl,.  23. 


STONE    (CHRISTOPHER), 

Novels  by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth, 6s.  each. 
They  also  Serve. 
The  Noise  of  Life. 
JThe_Shoe  of  a  Horse. 

STRAUS   (RALPH),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
The  Man  Apart. 
The  Little  God's  Drum. 


STRUTT     (JOSEPH).— The 

Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People 
of  England.  With  140  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  31. 6ii. 


STUART  (H.  LONQAN),  Novels 

by.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s.  each. 
Weeping  Cross.      |      Fenella. 

SULTAN  (THE)  AND  HIS  SOB^ 

JECTS.    By  RICHARD  DAVKT.    with 
Portrait.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  7*.  64.  net 
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SUNDOWNER,  Stories  by. 
Told  by  the  Taffrail.     Cr.  8v. ,,  3*.  6,/ 
Tale  of  the  Serpent.    Cr.  8vo.  cl.  z 


SUTRO     (ALFRED).  —  The 

Foolish  Virgins.  Fcp.  8vo.  u.;cl..  m.fvl 


SWIFT'S  (Dean)  Choice  Works, 

in  Prose  and  Verse.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3.5.  6d 
Jonathan    Swift :    A  Study.     By  J 
CHURTON  COLLINS.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3.5.  6d. 

SWINBURNE'5      (ALGERNON 

CHARLES)  Works. 
Mr.  Swinburne's  Collected  Poems 

In  6  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  36.?.  net  the  set. 

Mr.  Swinburne's  Collected  Tra- 
gedies. In  sVols.,  cr.Svo,  30$  net  the  set 

Selections  from  Mr.  Swinburne's 
Works.  To  which  is  appended  ;i 
Sketch  of  the  Poet's  Life  bv  Himself, ant 
a  Preface.  With  Portrait  and  View 
Fen  p.  8vo.  cloth,  fts. 

The  QueenTMother ;  and  Rosa 
mond.  Crown  Svo.  75.  6 /.  net. 

Atalanta  In  Calydon.    Crown  8vo,6j 

Chastelard:  A  Tragedy.     Crown  8vo,  7.5 

Poems  and  Ballads.  FIRST  SERIES 
Crown  8vo,  gs. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  SECOND  SERIES. 
Crown  8vo.  QS. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  THIRD  SERIES 
Crown  Svo,  71. 

Songs  before  Sunrise.  Cr.  8vo,  ios.  6d. 

Bothwell:  A  Tragedy.  Crown  Svo,  i2s.6J. 

Songs  of  Two  Nations.  Crown  Svo, 6.?. 

George  Chapman  (In  Vol.  II.  of  G 
CHAPMAN'S  Wr.rks.l  Crown  Svo,  3j.  6d. 

Essays  and  Studies.    Crown  8vo,  123, 

Erech theu  s  :  A  Traced v.    Crown  Svo,  6s 

A  Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte.  Crown 
Svo.  6f. 

A  Study  of  Shakespeare.  Cr.  8vo,  s.s 

Songs  of  the  Springtides.  Cr.  Svo,  6*. 

Studies  in  Song.    Crown  Svo,  75. 

Mary  Stuart:  A  Tragedy.  Crown  Svo,  Ss. 

Tristram  of  Lyonesse.  Crown  Rvo.o^. 

A  Century  of  Roundels.     Cr.  Svo,  fw. 

A  Midsummer  Holiday.    Cr.  Svo,  7.?. 

Marino  Faliero:  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

A  Study  of  Victor  Hugo.  Cr.  Svo,  6s 

Miscellanies.    Crown  8vo  125. 

Locrine:  A  Tragedv.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A.  Study  of  Ben  Jonson.    Cr.  Sv»,  7*. 

The  Sisters:  A  Tragedy.  Crown  Svo,  6s 

Astrophel,  &c.    Crown  Svo.  7s. 

Studies  in  Proso  and  Poetry. 
Crown  Svo,  <).?. 

The  Tale  of  Balen.    Crown  Svo,  7^ 

Rosamund,  ueen  of  the  Lom- 
bards: A  Tragedv.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  Channel  Passage.    Crown  Svo,  7$. 

Love's  Cross -Currents:  A  Year'? 
Letters.  Crown  Svo,  6.r.  net. 

'William  Blake.     Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

The  Duke  of  Gandia.    Crown  8vo,  s.r. 

The  Age  of  Shakespeare.  Crown 
Svo,  (>s.  net. 

Charles  Dickens.    Cr.  Svo,  3$.  6d.  ne'. 

The  Pilgrimage  of  Pleasure,  see  p. 
17  for  Mrs.  DisNKY-LKiTii's  Children 
of  tho  Chapel.  Cr.  Svo,  6s.  net. 


SWINNERTON     (FRANK), 

Novels  by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
The  Merry  Heart. 
The  Young  Idea.  |  The  Casement. 


SYRETT  (NETTA),  Novels   by. 
Anne  Page.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3$.  6^. ; 

POPULAR  KDITION,  medium  Svo,  6d. 
A   Castle   of  Dreams.     Crown  hvo, 
cloth,  3^.  6ct. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
Olivia  L.  Carew. 
Drender's  Daughter. 
The  Endless  Journey,  &c. 
Three  Women. 
Barbara  of  the  Thorn. 


TAINE'S  History  of  English 
Literature.  Trans,  by  HENRY  VAN  LAUN. 
Four  Vols.,  with  32  Portraits,  pott  Svo, 
cloth,  2s.  net  each  ;  leather  pit.,  •?.?.  net  ea. 


TALES  FOR  THE  BARNARDO 

HOMES.     By  TWENTY-SIX    AUTHORS. 
With  3  Ports.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5.5.  net. 


TAYLOR  (TOM).  — Historical 
Dramas:  JEANNE  DARC.  TWIXT  AXE 
AND  CROWN.  THE  FOOL'S  REVENGE. 
ARKWRIGHT'S  WIFE.  ANNE  BOLEYN. 
PLOT  AND  PASSION.  Cr.  Svo,  is.  each. 


TENNYSON      (CHARLES).— 

Cambridge   from   Within.     With  12 

Illustrations  in  Colour  and  8  in  Sepia  by 
HARRY  MORLEY.  Dy.  Svo.  c\.,-js.6d.  net. 

T HAC KERAY(W.  M.).— The  Rose 

and  The  Ring.  With  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece and  44  Illustrations  by  GORDON 
BROWNE.  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  is.  Cd.  net. 
The  Pocket  Thackeray.  Arranged 
by  A.  H.  HYATT.  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  2.t.  net  ;  leather,  gilt  top.  3.?.  net. 


THOMAS     (ANNIE). —  The 

Siren's  Web.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  3.5.  6,/. 


I  HOREAU  :  His  Life  and  Aims. 

By  H.  A.  PARE.    Post  8vo,  buckr.  3.5.  M. 


THORNBURY    (WALTER).— 

Tales  for  the  Marines.  Post  Svo, 
illustrated  b»ards  2.?. 

TIMBS (JOHNTi     Works     by'. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.?.  6d.  each. 

Clubs  and  Club  Life  in  London. 
With  41  Illustrations. 

English  Eccentrics  and  Eccen- 
tricities. With  48  Musirntion". 


rOLSTOY  :     What   he   Taught. 

Kditi-d    by  BOLTOX  HALL.     Crown  Svo 

t-loth,  <K.  nrl. 

TOY  PARTY  (A).    By  J.  Bodger. 

Illustra'ed  in  Colours  by  DORA  BARKS. 

Oblong  fcap.  .)to,  picture  boards,   i.v.  net. 

TROLLOPE   '"(FRANCES      E.I, 

Novels  by.    Crown   Svo.   cloth,  3^.  (>,l. 

each;  post Uvo, Illustrated  boards,  2j. each. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Mabel's  Progress.  |  Anne  Furness. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  111  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 

FRASER-). 

Mistress  Judith.    Post  Svo,  boards,  : 


TROLLOPE  (ANTHONY),  Novels  TYTLER    (C.    C. 


by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.?.  6d.  each;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

Frau  Frohmann.    |    Marion  Fay. 

The  Land-Leaguers. 

Mr.  Scarborough's  Family,. 
Post  Svo,  illustrated  bonrds.  2s.  each. 

Kept  in  the  Dark. 

The  American  Senator. 

The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 

John   Caldfgate.     Crown  Svo,  cloth, 


TROLLOPE    (T.    A.).— Diamond 

Cut  Diamond.    Post  Svo,  illus.  bds.,  21. 

TWAIN'S "(MARK) i  Btooks. 

UNIFORM  LIBRARY  EDITION.     Crown 

Svo,  cloth.  3J.  6d.  each. 
Mark  Twain's  Library  of  Humour 

With  197  Illustrations  by  E.  W.  KKMHI.K. 
Roughing  It:  and  The  Innocents 

at  Home.     With  200  Illustrations  by 

F.  A.  FRASER. 
The  American  Claimant.    With  81 

Illustrations  by  HAL  HCRST  and  others. 
Pudd'nhead  Wilson     With   Portrait 

and  Six  Illustrations  hv  I.oris  I.OKK. 
•The  Ad  ventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 

With  in  Illustrations. 
Tom     Sawyer    Abroad.     With    26 

Illustrations  by  DAN  BEARD. 
Tom  Sawyer,  Detective,    With  Port. 

*  A  Tramp  Abroad.    With  314  Illusts. 
-The  Innocents  Abroad;  and  The 

New  Pilgrim's  Progress.    With 
234  Illusts.  (the  2s.  edition  is  also  known 
as  MARK  TWAIN'S  PLEASURE  TRIP.) 
«The  Glided  Age.    By  MARK  TWAIN 
and  C.  D.  WARNER.    With  212  Illusts. 

*  The   Prince    and    the     Pauper, 

With  100  Illustrations. 

*  Life  on  the  Mississippi.  300  Illusts, 
•The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry 

Finn.    174  Illusts.  by  E.  W.  KKMHLK. 
•A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King 
Arthur.    220  Illusts.  by  DAN  BEARD. 

*  The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 
-The  £1,000.000  Bank-Note. 

A     Double-barrelled     Detective 

Story.    With  7  Illustrations. 
Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of 

Arc.   With  12  Illusts.  by  F.  V.  Du  MOND 
More  Tramps  Abroad. 
The  Man  that  Corrupted  Hadley. 

burg.     With  Frontispiece. 
The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain. 

With  Life,  Portrait,  and  Illustiations. 
*.•  The  Books  marked  •  may  be  had  in  post 
Svo,  cloth,  without  Illustrations,  at  2s.  each. 
POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  Svo,  firf.  each. 
Tom  Sawyer.  |  A  Tramp  Abroad. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 
Huckleberry  Finn.  * 

Mark  Twain's  Sketches.    Pott  Svo, 

cloth,  gilt  top,  2i.net ;  leather,  gilt  edges. 

3*.  net  ;  post  Svo,  cloth.  25. 
The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 

Illustrated  by  WORTH    BREHM.     .Royal 

8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 


TYTLER    (SARAH),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6rf.  each  ;  post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Buried  Diamonds. 
The  Blackball  Ghosts. 
What  She  Came  Through. 

Post  8v<>,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Saint  Mungo's  City.    I    Lady  Bell. 
The  Huguenot  Family. 
Disappeared.    I    Noblesse  Oblige. 
The  Bride's  Pass. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

Crown  8vo,  c'oth,  31.  (id.  each. 
The  Macdonnld  Lass. 
The  Witch-Wife. 
Rachel  Langton.  Sapphira. 

Mrs.  Carmichael's  Goddesses. 
A  Honeymoon's  Eclipse. 
A  Young  Dragon. 
Three  Men  of  Mark. 
In  Clarissa's  Day. 
Sir  David's  Visitors. 
The  Poet  and  His  Guardian  Angel. 

Citoyenne  Jacqueline.    Crown  8vo, 

picture  cloth.  tl:it  back.  2s. 


UPWARD  (ALLEN),  Novels  by. 
The  Queen  against  Owen.    Cr.  \MI 

Svo,  cloth,  35.  t.(/.  :  picture  cloth,  fiat  back, 
2s. ;  post  Svo,  i  icture  boards.  2<. 
The     Phantom      Torpedo-Boats. 

Ciown  Svo,  clc  th,  6s. 


VANDAM      (ALBERT      D.).-A 

Court  Tragedy.     With  6  IthistraOobs 

by  J.  B.  DAVIS.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.5.  f\i. 


VAN  VORST  (MARIE).-  Fairfax 

and  his  Pride.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6,. 


VASHTI     and      ESTHER.      By 

•  Belle '  of  The  Wcrld.    Cr.  Svo.  cl..  ?.«.  M. 


VENICE  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

Century.      By    PHILIPPK    MONMEK. 

Frontispiece.     IHniv  Svo.  cl.,  7<.  W.  »et. 

VICENZA  (The  PAINTERS  of. 

By  TANCRKl)  BOREMIS.       With    15  lull- 
page  Plates.  Demy  Svo.  cloth,  •js.  fiJ.  net. 


VINE -GROWING  IN  ENG- 
LAND: A  Practical  Guide.  By  H.M. 
TOD.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo, 
hoards,  if  not  :  cloth.  i.«.  M.  net. 


VIZfcTELLY     (ERNEST     A.), 

Books  by.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  31.  6d.  each. 
The  Scorpion. 
The  Lover's  Progress. 
A  Path  of  Thorns.  Crown  Svo,  cloth.fo. 
The  Wild  Marquis:  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Armand  (iucrry  de  Maubreuil. 


WA  L  T  O  N  and  C  O  T  T  O  N'S 
Complete  Angler.  Pott  Svo,  cloth. 
g,;;,  2s.  nc-t  ;  leather,  giH  edges,  35.  net 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS.  Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


WARDEN   (FLORENCE),  by. 
Joan,  the  Curate.    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3J.  (>ii. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  hack,  2s, 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  35.  (id.  each. 
The  Heart  of  a  Girl.    With  8  lliusts. 
Tom  Dawion. 

The  Youngest  Miss  Brown. 
A  Fight  to  a  Finish; 
The  Old  House  at  the  Corner. 
Love  and  Lordship. 
-What  Ought  She  to  Do? 
My  Lady  of  Whims. 


WARMAN    (CY).— The    Express 

Messenger.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  35.  (vl. 


WARRANT  to  Execute  Charles  I. 

With  the   59  Signatures  and  Seals.     2s. 
Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen 
Of  Scots.   Including  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Signature  and  the  Great  Seal.     2?. 


WASSERMANN      (L1LLIAS).— 

The  Daffodils.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  i  c.  f<d. 


WEBBER  (BYRON).— Sport  and 

Spnngles.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  2.?. 


WERNER     (A.).  —  Chapenga's 

White  Man.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  35.  (xt 


WESTALL  (WILL.),  Novels  by. 

Trust-Money.    Crown  Svo.cloth,  31.  dd.; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
With    the    Red    Eagle      POPULAR 

EUITION,  medium  Rvo.  b,i. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3$.  bd.  each, 
A  Woman  Tempted  Him. 
For  Honour  and  Life. 
Her  Two  Millions. 
Two  Pinches  of  Snuff. 
With  the  Red  Eagle. 
A  Red  Bridal.  |    Nigel  Fortoscue. 
Ben  Clough.       |    Birch  Dene. 
The  Old  Factory. 
Sons  of  Belial.  |  Strange  Crimes. 
Her  Ladyship's  Secret. 
The  Phantom  City. 
Ralph  Norbreck's  Trust. 
A  Queer  Race.  !   Red  By  vlngton. 
Roy  of  Roy's  Court. 
As  Luck  would  have  it. 
As  a  Man  Sows. 
The  Old   Bank. 
Dr.  Wynne's  Revenge. 
The  Sacred  Crescents. 
A  Very  Queer  Business.  _ 


_ 

WESTBURY      (ATHA).  —  The 

Shadow  of  Hilton  Fernbrook.  Crown 


_ 

WHlSHAW     (FRED.),     Novels 

by.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  35.  (xi.  each. 
A  Forbidden  Name.    |    Mazeppa. 
Many  Ways  of  Love.    With  s  lliusts. 
Near  the^Tsar,  near  Death.  _ 

WrTTfMAN  (WALTJTPoems  by. 

Selected  and  Edited,  with  Introduction 
by  W.  M.  ROSSKITI.  With  Poilur 
Crown  8vo.  buckram,  6s.  ;  pott  Svo,  cloth, 
2j.  net  :  leather,  35.  net. 


WILDE   (LADY).— The  Ancient 

Legends,  Charms,  and  Superstitions 
of  Ireland.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  firf. 


WILLIAMS   (W.    MATTIEU).— 
The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.    Crown 

Svo.t'oth,  6s. 


WILLIAMSON   (Mrs.  F.  H.).— A 

Child  Widow.    Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 


WILLS  (C.  J.).— An  Easy-going 

Fellow.     Crown  8vo,  cloth   3*.  bd. 


WILSON    (Dr.    ANDREW),    by. 

Chapters  on  Evolution.  With  259 
Illusirations.  Ciown  8vo,  cloth,  7*.  f*l. 

Leisure-Time  Studies.  With  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

Common  Accidents,  and  how  to 
Treat  Them.  Cr.  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  u.6,i. 


WINTER  (JOHN  STRANGE),  by. 
Regimental     Legends.      Pos;      Svo, 

Illustrated  hoaids,  25.  ;  cloth,  2.t.  6d. 

Cavalry  Life;  and  Regimental 
Legends.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3$.  bd.  ; 
picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 


WOOD  (H.  F.),  Detective  Stories 

by.     Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards  2.?.  each. 
Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 

WORDS  WORTH  SHI  RE:  An  In- 

troduction  to  the  Poet's  Country. 

By  ERIC  ROBERTSON. M. A.  With  47  Illus- 
trations hy  ARTHUR  TUCKER,  R.B  A.  Por- 
trait and  Map.  Dy.  Svo.  cloth,  7*.  fid.  net. 


WRAQGE     (CLEMENT     L.).— 

The  Romance  of  the  South  Seas. 

With  84  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
7s.  M.  net. 


ZANGWlLL  (LOUIS)7=A 

teen  th  Century  Miracle.    Crown  Svo, 
cloth.  3s.  f>d.  :  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 


ZOLA    (EMILE),    Novels  by. 

UNIFORM  EDITION.  Mostly  Translated  or 
Edited,  with  Introductions,  by  ERXiisr 
A.  VlZETELLY.  Cr.  Svo.  cloth,  3.?.  6,/.  each. 

His  Masterpiece.  I  The  Joy  of  Life. 
Germinal.        |       Thercse  Raquin. 
The  Honour  of  the  Army. 
Abbe  Mourct's  Transgression. 
The  Fortune  of  the  Rougons. 
The  Conquest  of  Plassans. 
The  Dram-Shop. 
Tha  Fat  and  the  Thin.   |    Money. 


His  Excellency. 
The  Downfall. 
Lourdes.        > 
Rome. 
Paris. 


The  Dream. 
Doctor  Pascal 
Fruitlulness. 
Work. 
Truth. 


POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  8vo,  6rf.  each. 
Abb6  Mouret's  Transgression. 
The  Fortune  of  the  Rougons. 


Lourdes 
Paris. 


Rome. 
Money. 


The  Joy  of  Life. 


Germinal. 


The  Downfall. 
The  Dram- 
shop. 


UNWIN  BROTHERS,  Ltd.,  Printers,  27,  Pilgrim  Street,  Ludgatc  Hill,  London,  E.G. 
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